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ADVERTISEMENT, 



THE text of this edition of Shakspeare*s Plays ii 
carefully printed from the copy left corrected for the 
press by the late George Steevens^ Esq, and printed in 
twenty^one volumes, octavo, Mr, Rowe's Account 
of the Ufe and Writings of Shakspeare is preyed; 
and also Dr, Johnson* s celebrated Preface to his edition 
of Shakspeare, printed in 1765. 

At the end of each Play are preserved Dr, Johnson* s 
short Strictures in his own words, containing a 
general censure (^fatdifi lot prakfe of ^ excellence J* 
All obsolete wordsp Cfi bbscure ■* sdMiments, are at'*^ 
tempted to be exphined*6^^a%iiifisan/^ or by a note, as 
concise as possible, at the hdttjm 'of eoiry page, which 
will render the minis if ^hii WP.xhd,ustible Author 
more easily explored by general readers, for whose 
use in particular this edition is designed, 

W.H. 
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SOME 



ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, ETCJ. 

OF 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

\I^RITTEN BY MR, ROWE. 



It seems to be a kind of respect due to the memory 
of excellent men, especially of those whom their 
wit and learning have made famous, to deliver somd 
account of themselves, as well as their works, to 
posterhy. For this reason, how fond do we see somd 
people of discovering any little personal story of the 
great men of antiquity ! their families, the common 
accidents of their lives, and even their shape, make; 
and features, have been the subject of critical in- 
quiries. How trifling soever this curiosity may 
seem to be^ it is certainly very natm-al ^ and we are 
hardly satisfied with an account of any remarkable! 
person, till we have heard him described even to 
the very cloaths he wears. As for what relates to 
men of letters, the knowledge of an author may 
sometimes conduce to the better understanding his 
book; and though the works of Mr. Shakspeare 
may seem to many not to w^|nt a comment, yet I 
fancy some little account of the man himself may 
not be thought improper to go along with them, 
a 2 
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He was the son of Mr. John Shakspeare, and was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in 
April 1564. His family, as appears by the register 
and publick writings relating to that towp, were of 
good figure and fashion there, and are mentioned 
as gentlemen. His father, who was a considerable 
dealer in wool, had so large a family, ten children 
in all, that though he was his eldest son, he could 
give him no better education than his own employ- 
ment. He had bred him, it is true, for some time 
at a free- school, where,' it is probable, he acquired 
what Latin he was master of : but the narrowness 
of his circumstances, and the want of bis assistance 
at home, forced bis father to withdraw him from 
thence, and unhappily prevented his further pro- 
ficiency in that language. It is without controversy, 
that in his works we scarce find any traces of any 
thing that looks like an imitation of the ancients. 
The delicacy of his taste, and the natural bent of 
bis own great genius, (equal, if not superior, to 
some of the best of theirs,) would certainly have 
led him to read ^d study them with so much plea- 
sure, that some of their fine images would naturally 
have insinuated themselves into, and been mixed 
with his own writings; so that his not copying at 
least something from them, may be an argument of 
his never having read them. Whether his ignorance 
of the ancients wer^ a disadvantage to him or no, 
liiay admit of a dispute: for though the knowledge 
of them might have made him more correct, yet 
it is not unprobable but that the regularity and de- 
ference for them, which would have attended that 
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correctness, might have restrained some of that fire> 
impetuosity, and even beantifol extravagance, which 
we admire in Shakspeare ^ and I believe we are bet- 
ter pleased with those thoughts, altogether new and 
uncommon, which his own. imagination supplied him 
so abundantly with, than if he had given us the most 
beautiful passages out of the Greek and Latin poets> 
and that in the most agreeable manned that it was 
possible for a master of the English language to deli* 
ver them. 

Upon bis leaving school, he seems to have given 
entirely into that way of living which his father pro* 
posed to him j and in order to settle in the world 
after a family manner, he thought fit to marry while 
he was yet very young. His wife was the daughter 
of one Hathaway, said to have been a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford. In this 
kind of settlement he continued for some time, till 
an extravagance that he was guilty of forced him both 
out of his country, and that way of living which he 
bad taken up 3 and though it seemed at first to be a 
blemish upon his good manners, and a misfortune to 
him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasion 
of exerting one of the greatest geniuses that ever 
was known in dramatick poetry. He had by a mis* 
fortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
into ill company ; and amongst them, some that made 
a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged him 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to 
Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For 
this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and in order to 
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fevienge that ill usage, he made a ballad upon him. 
And though this, probably the first essay of his poe- 
try, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter, 
that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that 
fiegree, that he was obliged to leave his business and 
family in Warwipkshirp, for some time, and shelter 
Jiimself i^n Jx)ndon. 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he 
is said to have made his first acquaintance in the 
playhouse. He was received into the company then 
in being, at first, in a very mean rank, biit his ad- 
mirable wit,* and the natural turn of it to tlie stage, 
soon distinguished him, if not as an extraordinary 
actor, yet as an excellent writer. His name is 
printed as the custom was in those times, amongst 
those of the other players, before some old plays, but 
without any particular account of what sort of parts 
he used to play j and though I have inquired, I could 
never meet with any further account of him this 
way, than that the top of his performance was the 
Ghost in his own Hamlet, I should have been much 
more pleased, to have learned from certain autiio- 
rity, which was tlie first play he wrotej it would 
be without doubt a pleasure to any man, curious in 
things of this kind, to see and know what was the 
first essay of a fancy like Shakspeare's. Perhaps we 
are not to look for his beginnings, like those of other 
authors, among their least perfect writings 3 art had 
so little, and nature so large a share in what he did, 
that, for aught I know, the performances of his youth, 
as they were the most vigorous, and had the most 
|ire and strength of imagination in them, were thu 
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best. I would not be thought by this to mean, that 
his fancy was so loose and extravagant, as to be inde- 
pendent on the rule and government of judgment j 
but that what he thought, was commonly so great, 
so justly and rightly conceived in its^f, that it wanted 
little or no correction, and was immediately approved 
by an impartial judgment » at the first sight. But 
though the order of time in which the several pieces 
were written be generally uncertain, yet there are 
passages in some few of them which seem to fix 
their dates. So the Chorus at the end of the fourth 
act of Henry the Fifth, by a compliment very hand- 
somely turned to the earl of Essex, shows the play 
to have been written when that lord was general for 
the queen in Ireland: and his elogy upon queen 
Elizabeth, and her successor king James, in the lat- 
ter end of his Henri/ the Eighth, is a proof of that 
play's being written after the accession of the latter 
of those two princes to the crown of England. 
Whatever the particular times of his writing were, 
the people of his age, who began to grow wonder- 
fully fond of diversions of this kind, could not but be 
highly pleased to see a genius arise amongst them of 
so pleasureable, so rich a vein, and so plentifully 
capable of furnishing their favourite entertainments. 
Besides the advantages of his wit, he was in himself a 
good-natured mauj of great sweetness in his man- 
ners, and a most agreeable companion j so that it 
is no wonder, if, with so many good qualities, he 
made himself acquainted with the best conversations 
of those times. Queen Elizabeth had several of 
his plays acted before her, and without doubt gave 
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t^tt W^y SW^^^ inarks oif hf^r favour : U is that 
PA^ea p^cicessi plainly^ whom be ii;itends by. 

- a fair vestal, throned by the west. 

A Mio&ummer.Nioht's Da£AM. 

and that whole passage is a compliment very properly 
bnpught in, and very handsomely applied to hen 
She w^s so well pleased with tliat admirable character 
of Falst^fF, in The Two Parts of Henri/ the Fovrth^ 
that she commanded him to continue it for one pl^y 
i^^ore, and to sjbow him in love. This is said to 
the opcasion of his writing The Merry Whcs of Windy 
sor. How weU she was obeyed, the play itself is 
an admirable proof. Upon this occasion it may not 
be improper to observe, that this part of Faj^jtaff is 
s^id to haye been written originally under the npme 
of Oldcastle: some of tJjat family being then re- 
mpiijing, the queen was pleased to conimand him tQ 
alter, it J upon which he made use of Falstaff, Tbi? 
jjresent offence was indeed avoided 3 but I do not 
know whether the author may not have been some* 
wh^t tp blame in his. second choice, since it is cer- 
tain that Sir John Falstaff, who was a knight of the 
gartpj^ and a lieii tenant-general, was a name of dis- 
tinguished merit in the wars in France in Henry the 
Fifth*s and Henry the Sixth's times. What grace so» 
ever the queen conferred upon him, it was not tq 
fcer oply he owed the fortune which the reputation 
of, his \vit made. He had the honour to meet with 
many great and uncon^mon marks of favour and 
friet^dship from the earl of Southampton, famous in 
the histories of that tioje for his friendship to the 
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uafortunate earl of £ssex. It was to that noble lord 
that he dedicated hia poem of yenus and Adonis^ 
There is one instance so singular in the magnificence 
pf this patron of Shakspeare*8, that if I had not 
l;>een assured that the story was handed down by Sir 
William D'Avenant, who was probably very well 
acquainted with his affairs^ I should not have ventured 
to have inserted; that Southampton at one 

tiooe gave him a thousand pounds^ to enable him to 
go through with a purchase which he heard he had 
a mind to. A bounty very great, and very rare at 
any time, and alnciost equal to that profuse gene* 
rosity the present age has shown to French dancers 
and Italian singers. 

What particular habitude or friendships he con- 
tracted with private men, I have not been able to 
learn, more than that every one, who had a true taste 
of merit, and could distinguish men, had generally a 
just value and esteem for him. His exceeding can- 
dour and good nature must certainly have inclined 
all the gentler part of the world to love him, as the 
power of his wit obliged the men of the most delicate 
knowledge and polite learning to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a 
remarkable piece of humanity and good-nature Mr. 
Jonson, who was at that time altogether unknown to 
the world, had offered one of his plays to the players^ 
in order to have it acted ; and the persons into whose 
bands it was put, after having turned it carelessly and 
superciliously over, were just upon returning it to 
him with an ill-natured answer, that it would be of 
1^0 service to their company 5 when Shakspeare 

2 
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luckily cast his eye upon it, and found something so 
well in it, as to engage him first to read it through, 
and afterwards to recommend Mr. Jonson and his 
writings to the publick. Jonson was certainly a very 
good scholar, and in that had the advantage of 
Shakspeare } tliough at the same time I believe it 
must be allowed, that what nature gave the latter, 
was more than a balance for what books had given 
the former j and the judgment of a great man upon 
this occasion was, I think, very just and proper. In 
a conversation between Sir John Suckling, Sir Wil- 
liam D*Avenant, Endymion Porter, Mr. Hales of 
Eton, and Ben Jonson, Sir John Suckling, who was 
a professed admirer of Shakspeare, had undertaken 
his defence against Ben Jonson with some warmth; 
Mr. Hales, who had sat still for some time, told 
them. That if Mr. Shakspeare had not read the art' 
dents, he had likewise not stole any thing from them; 
and that if he xvotdd produce any one topick finely 
treated by any one of them^ he would undertake to 
shew something upon the same subject at least as well 
written by Shakspeare. 

The latter part of his life was spent, as all men of 
good sense will wish theirs may be, in ease, retire- 
ment, and the conversation of his friends. He had the 
good fortune to gather an estate equal to his occasion, 
and, in that, to his wish ; and is said to have spent 
some years before his death at his native Stratford. 
His pleasureable wit and good-nature engaged him in 
the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friendship, 
of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Amongst 
them, it is a story almost still remembered in thai 
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^uRtry that he had a particular intimacy with Mr, 
Combe, an old gentleman noted thereabouts for his 
wealth and usury : it happened, that in a pleasant 
conversation amongst their common friends, Mr, 
Combe told Shakspeare in a laughing manner, that 
he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he 
happened to out-live him j and since he could not 
know what might be said of him when he was dead^, 
he desired it might be done immediately ; upon whic2| 
Shakspeare gave him these four verses : 

** Ten is the hundred lies here ingrav'd | 
• ** 'Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd: 
' ^* If any man ask, Who lies in this tomb ? 

** Oh! oh I i^uoth the devil, 'tis my John^.Conabe." 

But the sharpness of the satire ig said to have stung the 
nian so severely, that he never forgave it. 

He died in the 53d year of his age, and wa$ 
buried on the north side of the chancel, in the great 
phurch at Stratford, where a monument is placed ia 
the wall. On his grave-stone underneath is, 

?* Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
f * dig the dust inclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
** And curst be he that moves my bones." 

He had three daughters, of which two lived to be 
married i Judith, .the elder, to one Mr. Thomas 
Quiney, by whom she had three sons, who all died 
without children 3 and Susanna, who was his fa- 
vourite, to Dr. John Hall, a physician of good repu- 
tation in that country. She left one child only, a 
<^aughter, who was married first to Thomas Nashe^ 
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Esq. and afterwards to Sir John Barnard of Abington, 
but died likewise without issue. 

This is what I could learn of any note, either re- 
lating to himself or family : the character of the noiaQ 
is best seen in his writings. But since Ben Jonson 
has made a sort of an essay towards it in his DiscO" 
veries, I will give it in his words : 

I remember the players have often mentioned 
*' it as an honour to Shakspeare> that in writing 
*' (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a 
" line. My answer hath been, IV ould he had blotted a 
" thousand ! which they thought a malevolent speech. 
I had not told posterity this, but for their igno- 
ranee, who chose that circumstance to commend 
*' their friend by, wherein he most faulted : and to 
'* justify mine own candour, for I loved the man, and 
do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
" much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an 
" open and free nature, had an excellent fancy, brave 
** notions, and gentle expressions : wherein he flowed 
with that facility, that sometimes it was necessary 
he should be stopped : Suffiamlnandm erat, as Au- 
gustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own 
power J would the rule of it had been so too ! 
Many times he fell into those things which could 
not escape laughter as when he said in the person 
of Caesar, one speaking to him, 
" Caesar, thou dost mc wrong. 
He replied : 

" Caesar did never wrong, but with just cause.*' 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he re* 
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^* deemed his vices with his virtues : there was ever 
more in him to be praised than to be pardoned.** 
As for the passagd which he mentions out of 
Shakspeare^ there is somewhat like it in Julim Casar, 
but without the absurdity : nor did I ever meet with 
it in any edition that I have seen, as quoted by Mr. 
Jonson. 

Besides his plays in this edition, there are two or 
three ascribed to him by Mr. Langbaine, which I 
have never seen, and know nothing of. He writ like- 
wise Venus and Adonis^ and Tarqmn and Lucrece, in 
stanzas, which have been printed in a late collection 
of poems. Ad to the character given of him by Ben 
Jonson, there is a good deal true in it : but I believe 
it may be as well expressed by what Horace says of 
the first Romans, who wrote tragedy upon the Greek 
models, (or indeed translated them,) in his epistle to 
Augustus : 

naturi sublimis & acer : 

•* Nam spiral tragicum satis, ct feliciter audet, 
" Sed turpem putat in chartis mctuitquc liturara." 

As I have not proposed to myself to enter into a 
large and complete criticism upon Shakspeare's 
works, so I will only take the liberty, with all due 
submission to the judgment of others, to observe 
some of those things I have been pleased with in 
looking him over. 

His plays are properly to be distinguished only 
into comedies and tragedies. Those which are called 
histories, and even some of his comedies, arc really 
tragedies, with a run or mixture of comedy amongst 
them. That way of tragi-comedy was the common 
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mistake of that age, and is indeed become so agreed 
able to the English taste, that though the severef 
criticks among us cannot bear it, yet the generaliljr 
of our audiences seem to be better pleased with it 
than with an exact tragedy. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ The Comedy of Errors^ and The Taming of 
a Shrew, are all pure comedy ; the rest, however 
they are called, have sometliing of both kinds. It 
is not very easy to determine which way of writing 
Le was most excellent in. There is certainly a great 
deal of entertainment in his comical humours 3 and 
though they did not then strike at all ranks of peo-» 
pie, as the satire of the present age has taken the 
liberty to do, yet there is a pleasing and a well- 
distinguished variety in those characters which he 
thought fit to meddle with. FalstafF is allowed by 
every body to be a master-piece 5 the character is al- 
ways well sustained, though drawn out into the length 
of three plays 5 and even the account of his death, 
given by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in the first 
act of Henry the Fifth, though it be extremely na- 
tural, is yet as diverting as any part of his life. If 
there be any fault in the draught he has made of this 
lewd old fellow, it is, that though he has made him a 
thief, lying, cowardly, vain-glorious, and in. short 
every way vicious, yet he has given him so much wit 
as to make him almost too agreeable and I do not 
know whether some people have not, in remem- 
brance of the diversion he had formerly afforded 
them, been sorry to see his friend Hal use him so 
scurvily, when he comes to the crown in the end of 
The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, Amongst 
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other extravagancies, in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
he has made him a deer-stealer, that he might at the 
same time remember his Warwickshire prosecutor, 
under the name of Justice Shallow ; he has giveo 
him very near the same coat of arms which Dugdale, 
in his Antiquities of that county, describes for a fa* 
mily there, and makes the Welsh parson descant very 
pleasantly upon them. That whole play is admi- 
rable 5 the humours are various and well opposed; 
the main design, which is to cure Ford of his unrea- 
sonable jealousy, is extremely well conducted. In 
Twelfth'Night there is something singularly ridicu- 
lous and pleasant in the fantastical steward Malvolio. 
The parasite and the vain-glorious in Parolks, in 
AWs Well that Ends Well, is as good as any thing of 
that kind in Plautus or Terence, Petruchio, in The 
Taming of the Shrew, is an uncommon piece of hu- 
mour. The conversation of Benedick and Beatrice, 
in Much Ado about Nothing, and of Rosalind, in As 
You lAke Ity have much wit and sprightliness all 
along. His clowns, without which character there 
was hardly any play writ in that time, are all very 
entertaining: and, I believe, Thersites in Troilus 
and Crcssida, and Apemantus in Timon, will be al- 
lowed to be master-pieces of ill-nature,, and satirical 
snarling. To these I might add, that incomparable 
character of Shylock the Jew, in The Merchant of 
Venice; but though we have seen that play received 
and acted as a comedy, and the part of the Jew per- 
formed by an excellent comedian, yet I cannot but 
think it was designed tragically by the author. There 
appears in it such a deadly spirit of revenge, such a 
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savage fieroenest and fellneu, and such a bloody 
tignacion of cruelty and mischief, as cannot ng;ret 
either with the stile or characters of comedy. The 
play itself, take it altogether, seems to me to be one 
of the most finished of any of Shakspeare*s. The 
tale indeed, in that part relating to the caskets, and 
the extravagant and unasual kind of bond given by 
Antonio, is too much removed from the rules of pn>- 
bability; but taking the fact for granted, we must 
allow it to be very beautifidly wntten. There is some- 
diing in the friendship of Antonio to Bassanio very 
great, generous, and tender. The whole fourth act 
(supposing, as I said, the fact to be probable) is ex- 
tremely fine. But there are two passages that de- 
serve a particular notice. The first is, what Portia 
says in praise of mercy, and the other on the power of 
musick. The melancholy of Jaques, in As You Ukt 
It, is as singular and odd as it is diverting. And if, 
what Horace says, 

** Difficile est proprie communia dicere,' ' 

it will be a hard task for any one to go beyond him \tk 
the description of the several degrees and ages of 
man's life, though the thought be old> and common 
enough. 

•* —-All the world's a stage, 

'•And all the men and women merely players; 

•* They have their exits alrf their entrances, 

" And one man in his time plays many parts, 

•* His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 

•* Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 

*• And then, the whining school-boy with his satchel, 

*' And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
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^* Unwillii^lX to (scliool. And then* the lom. 

** Sighing like furnace, with a woful billad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow. Then, a soldiers 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jvalous in honour, suddeti and quick in quarrel, 

** Setklng; the bubble reputatiiftn 

*^ ET'n in the cannon's mouth. And then, the jUsticei 

** In Uit round belly, with good capon lin'd. 
With eyes severe, and beard of ft»rnial cut, 

** Full of wise saw^ and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age slufts 
Into the lean and ilipptr*d t>UifAl6oil; 
With spectacles on nose, «Ad pOuCh oM ildei 
His youthful ho80, Well MV'd, a world too wide 

** For his shrunk chank ; and his big manly toIoo, 
Turning again tow 'rd childish treble, pipes 

^* And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange Eventful history, 
is second childishtieSs, and tnefe oblivioD $ 
Saiis tMfh, saiiiejrca, sans tasle, sans etery thing.** 

His images are indeed every where so lively, that 
the thing he would represent stands full before you, 
and you possess every part of it. I will venture to 
point out one more, which is, I think, as strong dnd 
as uncommon as any thing I ever saw ; it is an image 
of Patience. Speaking of a maid in love, he says, 

•« _i She never told her love, 

** But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 

** Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, / 

And sate like Pxf lEN^k on a Itionuitient, 
•* Smiling at Gaiir.'* 

What an image is here given ! and what a task would 
it have been for the greatest masters of Greece and 
Bome to have expressed the passions designed by thk 
VOL. I. b 
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sketch of statuary ! The stile of his comedy is, in 
general^ natural to the characters, and easy in itself; 
and the wit most commonly sprightly and pleasing, 
except in those places where he runs into doggerel 
rhimes, as in The Comedy qf Errors, and some other 
plays. As for his jingling sometimes, and playing 
upon words, it was the common vice of the age he 
lived in : and if we find it in the pulpit, made use of 
as an ornament to the sermons of some of the gravest 
divines of those times, perhaps it may not be 
thought too light for the stage. 

But certainly the greatness of this author's genius 
does no where so much appear, as where he gives his 
imagination an entire loose, and raises his fancy to a 
flight above mankind, and the limits of the visible 
world. Such are his attempts in The Tempest, A 
Midsummer-Nigh fs Dream, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 
Of these. The Tempest, however it comes to be placed 
the first by the publishers of his works, can never 
have been the first written by him: it seems to me 
as perfect in its kind, as almost any thing we have of 
his. One may observe, that the unities are kept 
here, with an exactness uncommon to the liberties of 
his writing ; though that was what, I suppose, he 
valued himself least upon, since his excellencies were 
all of another kind. I am very sensible that he does, 
in this play, depart too much from that likeness to 
truth which ought to be observed in these sort of 
writings 5 yet he does it so very finely, that one is 
easily drawn in to have more faith for his sake, than 
reason does well allow of. His niagick has some- 
thing in it very solemn, and very poetical; and that 
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extravagant character of Caliban is mighty well sus- 
tained, shews a wonderful invention in the author^ 
who could strike out such a particular wild image, 
and is certainly one of the finest and most uncom- 
mon grotesques that ever was seen. The observt* 
tion, which, I have been informed, three very great 
men concurred in making upon this part, was ex« 
tremely just ; that Shakspeare had not only found out 
a new character in hut Caliban, but had also devised 
and adapted a new manner of language for that cha^ 
racter. 

It is the same magick that raises the Fairies in A 
Midsummer' Night* s Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, 
and the Ghost in Hamlet, with thoughts and language 
so proper to the parts they sustain, and so peculiar to 
the talent of this writer. But of the two last of these 
plays I shall have occasion to take notice, among the 
tragedies of Mr. Shakspeare. If one undertook to 
examine the greatest part of these by those rules 
which are established by Aristotle, and taken from 
the model of the Grecian stage, it would be no very 
hard task to find a great many faults ; but as Shak- 
speare lived under a kind of mere light of nature, 
and had never been made acquainted with the regula- 
rity of those written precepts, so it would be hard 
to judge him by a law he knew nothing of. We are 
to consider him as a man that lived in a state of al- 
most universal licence and ignorance : there was no 
established judge, but every one took the liberty to 
write according to the dictates of his own fancy. 
When one considers, that there is not one play before 
b? 
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bim of a reputation good enough to entitle it to an 
iippearance on the present stage^ it cannot but be a 
matter of great wonder that he should advanoe dra- 
matick poetry so far as he did. The fisibie is what is 
generally placed the firsts among those that are rec- 
koned the constituent parts of a tragick or heroick 
poem J not^ perhaps^ as it is the most difficult or 
beautiful^ but as it is the first properly to be thought 
of in the contrivance and course of the whc^; and 
with the fable ought to be considered the fit disposi- 
tion, order, and conduct of its several parts. As it 
is not in this province of the drama that the strength 
and mastery of Shakspeare lay, so I shall not under- 
take the tedious and ill-natured trouble to point out 
the several faults he was guilty of in it. His tales 
were seldom invented, but rather taken either from 
the true history, or novels and romances : and he 
commonly made use of them in that order, with those 
incidents, and that extent of time in which he found 
them in the authors from whence he borrowed them. 
So The Wmter*8 Tale, which is taken from an did 
book, called The DdectaMe History of Dorastus and 
Fazvnia, contains the space of sixteen or seventeen 
years, and the scene is sometimes laid in Bohemia, 
and sometimes in Sicily, according to the original 
order of the story. Almost all his historical plays 
comprehend a great length of time, and very dif- 
ferent and distinct places: and in his Antony and 
Ckopatra, the scene trawls over the greatest part of 
the Roman empire. But in recompence for his care* 
Icssiless in this point, when he comes to another 
part of the drama^ the manners of his characters, in 
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eciittg or speaking r»hat is proper for them, and Jit to 
be skewH hff the poet, he may be generally justified^ 
and in very many places greatly commended. For 
those plays which he has taken from the English or 
Roman history, let any man compare them, and he 
will find the character as exact in the poet as the 
historian. He se^s indeed so far from proposing to 
himself any one action for a sabject, that the title 
yery often tells you, it is The Life of King John, 
King Richard, kc. What can be more agreeable to 
the idea our historians give of Henry the Sixth, than 
the picture Shaki^ieare has drawn of him ! His man- 
' nen are every where exactly the same with the story i 
one finds him still described with simplicity, passive 
sanctity, want of courage, weakness of mind, and 
easy submission to the governance of an imperious 
wife, or prevailing faction : though at the same time 
the poet does justice to bis good qualities, and moves 
the pity of his audience for him, by shewing him 
pioiis^ disinterested, a contemner of the things of this 
world, and wholly resigned to the severest dispen- 
sations of God*s providence. There is a short scene 
in The Second Part of Benry the Sixth, which I can- 
not but think admin^ in its kind. Cardinal Beaufort 
who had murdered the duke of Gloucester, is shewn 
m the last agonies on his death-bed, with the good 
king praying over him. Inhere is so much terror in 
one, so much tenderness and moving piety in the 
other, as must touch any one who is capable either 
of fear or pity. In his Hemy the Eighth, that prince 
is drawn with that greatness of mind, and all those 
good qualities which are attributed to him in any ac- 
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count of his reign. If his faults are not shewn in an 
equal degree, and the shades in this picture do not 
bear a just proportion to the lights, it is not that the 
artist wanted either colours or skill in the disposition 
of them 3 but the truth, I believe, might be, that he 
forbore doing it out of regard to queen Elizabeth, 
since it could have been no very great respect to the 
memory of his mistress, to have exposed some certain 
parts of her father's life upon the stage. He has 
dealt much more freely with the minister of that 
great king; and certainly nothing was ever more 
justly written, than the character of Cardinal Wolsey . 
He has shewn him insolent in his prosperity and 
yet, by a wonderful address, he makes his fall and 
ruin the subject of general compassioi). The whole 
man, with his vices and virtues, is finely and exactly 
described in the second scene of the fourth act. The 
distresses likewise of queen Catherine, in this play, 
are very movingly touched j and though the art of the 
poet has screened king Henry from any gross im- 
putation of injustice, yet one is inclined to wish, the 
queen had met with a fortune more worthy of her 
birth and virtue. Nor are the manners, proper to 
the persons represented, less justly observed, in those 
characters taken from the Roman history'; and of 
this, the fierceness and impatience of Coriolanus, his 
courage and disdain of the common people, the virtue 
and philosophical temper of Brutus, and the irregular 
greatness of mind in M. Antony, are beautiful proofs. 
For the two last especially, you find them exactly as 
they are described by Plutarch, from whom certainly 
Shakspeare copied them. He has indeed followed 
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his original pretty close, and taken in several little in- 
cidents that might have been spared in a play. But, 
as I hinted before, his design seems most commonly 
rather to describe those great men in the several for- 
tunes and accidents of their lives, than to take any 
single great action, and form his work simply upon 
that. However, there are some of his pieces, where 
the fable is founded upon one action only. Such are 
more especially, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and OtkeUo. 
The design in Romeo and Juliet is plainly the punish- 
ment of their two ^imilies, for the unreasonable feuds 
and animosities that had been so long kept up be- 
tween them, and occasioned the effusion of so much 
blood. In the management of this story, he has 
shewn something wonderfully tender and passionate 
in the love-part, and very pitiful in the distress. 
Hamlet is founded on much the same tale with the 
Electra of Sophocles. In each of them a young prince 
is engaged to revenge the death of his father, their 
mothers are equally guilty, are both concerned in the 
murder of their husbands, and are afterwards married 
to the murderers. There is in the first part of the 
Greek tragedy something very moving in the grief of 
Electra; but, as Mr. Dacier has observed, there is 
something very unnatural and shocking in the man- 
ners he has given that Princess and Orestes in the 
latter part. Orestes imbrues his hands in the blood 
of his own mother ; and that barbarous action is per- 
formed, though not immediately upon the stage, yet 
so near, that the audience hear Clytemnestra crying 
out to iEgysthus for help, and to her son for mercy : 
while Electra her daughter, and a princess, (both of 
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them characters that ought to have appeared witb 
more decency,) 9taodf upoo the stage, and encouragea 
her brother in the parricide. What horror does tbia 
not raise ! Clytemnestra was a wicked woman, and 
had deserved to die ; nay, in the truth of the story, 
ahb was killed by her own son ; but to represent an 
action of this kind on the stage, is certainly an offence 
against those rules of manners proper to the persons, 
that ought to be observed there. On the contrary, 
let us only look a Utile on the conduct of Shakspeare. 
Hamlet is represented with the same piety towards 
his father, and resolution to revenge his death, as 
Oreatesj he has the same abhorrence for his mo- 
ther's guilt> which, to provoke him the more, is 
heightened by incest: but it is with wonderf^ art 
and justness of judgment, that the poet restrains him 
&om doing violence to his mother. To prevent any 
thing pf that kind, he makes his father's Ghost forbid 
Aat part of his vengeance: 

But howsoever thou pursu'st this act, 
** Taint not thy mi ad, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against tl^y mother au^ht ^ leave her to heav'na 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
*• To prick and sting her.'* 

This is to distinguish rightly between hotror and 
terror* The latter is a proper passion of tragedy, 
but the former ought always to be carefully avoided. 
And certainly no dramatick writer ever succeeded 
better in raising terror in the minds of an audience 
than Shakspeare has done. The whole tragedy of 
Macbeth, but more especially the scene where the 
king is murdered, in the second act, as well as this 
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play, is a noble proof of that manly spirit with whidi 
he writ j and both shew how powerful he was, ia 
giving the strongest motions to our souls that they are 
capable of. I cannot leave Hamlet, without taking 
notice of the advantage with which we have seen this 
master-piece of Shakspeare distinguish itself upon the 
stage, by Mr. Betterton*s £ne performance of that 
part A man, who, though he had no other good 
qualities, as he has a great many, must have made 
his way into the esteem of all men of letters, by this 
only excellency. No man is better acquainted with 
Shakspeare's manner of expression, and indeed he 
has studied him so well, and is so much a master of 
him, that whatever part of his he performs, he does 
it as if it had been written on purpose for him, and 
that the author had exactly conceived it as he plays it. 
I must own a particular obligation to him, for the 
most considerable part of the passages relating to this 
life, which I have here transmitted the publick ; his 
veneration for the memory of Shakspeare having 
engaged him to make a journey into Warwickshire, 
on purpose to gather up what remains he could, of a 
name for which he had so great a veneration. 
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That praises are without reason lavished on the 
dead^ and that the honours due only to excellence 
are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely to be 
always continued by those, who, being able to add 
nothing to truth, hope for eminence from the heresies 
of paradox 5 or those, who, being forced by disap- 
pointment upon consolatory expedients, are willing 
to hope from posterity what the present age refuses, 
and flatter themselves that the regard which is yet 
denied by envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that 
reverence it, not from reason, but from prejudice. 
Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 
been long preserved, without considering that time 
has sometimes co-operated with chance; all perhaps 
are more willing to honour past than present excel- 
lence; and the mind contemplates genius through 
the shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun through 
artificial opacity. The great contention of criticism 
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is to find the faults of the moderns, and the beauties 
of the ancients. While an author is yet living, we 
estimate his powers by his worst performance 3 and 
when he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is 
not absolute and definite, but gradual and compa- 
rative to works not raised upon principles demon- 
strative and scientifick, but appealing wholly to ob- 
servation and experience, no other test can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of esteem. 
What mankind have long possessed they have often 
examined and compared, and if they persist to value 
the possession, it is because frequent comparisons 
have confirmed opinion in its favour. As among the 
works of nature no noan can properly call a river 
deep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge of 
many moxmtains, and many rivers; so in the pro- 
duction of genius, nothing can be styled excellent 
till it has been compared with other works of the 
same kind. Demonstration immediately displays its 
power, and has nothing to hope or fear from the flux 
of years; but works tentative and experimental must 
be estimated by their proportion to the general and 
collective ability of man, as it is discovered in a long 
succession of endeavours. Of tlie first building that 
was raised, it might be with certainty determined 
that it was round or square j but whether it was 
spacious or lofty must have been referred to time. 
The Pythagorean scale of number/ was at once dis- 
covered to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we 
yet know not to transcend the common limits of hu- 
man intelligence, but by remarking, that nation after 
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nation^ and ceotuiy after century, has been able to 
do little more tban transpose his iacidents, new name 
his characters, and paraphrase his sentinients. 

The reverence due to writings that have long sub^ 
sisted arises therefore not from any credulous confi- 
dence in the superior wisdom past ages» or gloomy 
persuasion of the degeneracy of mankind^ but is the 
consequence of acknowledged and indubitable posl* 
tions> that what has been longest knowa has been 
most considered, and what is most considered is best 
understood. 

The poet, of whose works I have undertaken the 
revision, may now begin to assunoe the dignity of an 
ancient, and claim the privilege of an established 
fatne and prescriptive veneration. He has long out- 
lived his century,' the term cpmmonly £xed as the 
test of literacy ooerit. Whatever advantages he might 
once derive from personal allusions^ local customs, 
or temporary opinions, have for' many years been 
lost ; and every topick of merriment or motive of 
sorrow, which the modes of artificial life afforded 
him, now only obscure the scenes which they once 
UlumiDated. The effects of favour and competition 
are at an end$ the tradition of his friendships and 
his enmities has perished; his works support no opi- 
nion with arguments, nor supply any faction with 
invectives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity ; but are read without any other reason than 
the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only 
as plef^ure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by in-* 

s Est vetus atque probus, centum qui perficit an- 
nbs" H^* St£eveni- 
5 
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erest or passion^ they have past through variations of 
taste and changes of manners^ and, as they devolved 
from one generation to another, have received new 
honours at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible; and 
approbation, though long continued, may yet be only 
the approbation of prejudice or fashion ; it is proper 
to inquire, by what peculiarities of excellence Shaks- 
peare has gained and kept the favour of his country- 
men. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just 
representations of general nature. Particular manners 
can be known to few, and therefore few only can 
judge how nearly they are copied. The irregular 
combinations of fanciful invention may delight 
awhile, by that novelty of which the common satiety 
of life sends us all in quest; the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind can only 
repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakspeare is above all writers, at least abovo 
all modern writers, the poet of nature j' the poet that 
holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners 
and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
customs of particular places, unpractised by the rest 
of the world ; by the peculiarities of studies or pro- 
fessions, which can operate but upon small numbers ; 
or by the accidents of transient fashions or temporary 
opinions : they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, such as the world will always supply, and 
observation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and 
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principles by which all minds are agitated^ and the 
whole system of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings of other poets a character is too often an 
individual 3 in those of Shakspeareit is commonly a 
species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so 
much instruction is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays oi Shakspeare with practical axioms and 
domestick wisdom. It was said of Euripides, that 
every verse was a precept > and it may be said of 
Shakspeare^ that from his works may be collected a 
system of civil and oeconomical prudence. Yet has 
real power is not shown in the splendor of particular 
passages^ but by the progress of his hble, and the 
tenor of his dialogue } and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations^ will succeed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shakspeare 
excels in accommodating his sentiments to real life, 
but by comparing him with other authors. It was 
observed of the ancient schools of declamation^ that 
the more diligently they were frequented, the more 
was the student disqualified for the world, because 
he found nothing there which he should ever meet 
in any other place. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to every stage but that of Shakspeare. The 
theatre, when it is under any other direction, is peo- 
pled by such characters as were never seen, con- 
versing in a language which was never heard, upon 
topicks which will never arise in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is often so 

7 
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evidently determined by the incident which pTodocet 
lip and is pursued with to much eaie and fthn|dicity, 
that it seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, 
but to have been gleaned by diligent selecttoti ofit of 

common conversation, and common occurrenoet. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent Is love, 
by whose power all good and evil is distributed^ ^tkd 
every action quickened or retarded. To bring a lovtr, 
a lady, and a rival into the fable ; to entangle them 
in contradictory obligations, perplex them with op- 
positions of interest, and harrass them with vidbnce 
of desires inconsistent with each other .* to make them 
meet in rapture, and part in agony *, to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow j to dis- 
tress them as nothing human ever was distressed ; to 
deliver them as nothing human ever was delivered^ is 
the business of a modern dramatist. For this, pro« 
babilily is violated, life is misrepresented, and language 
is depraved. But love is only one of many passions, 
and as it has no great influence upon the sum of life, 
it has little operation in the dramas of a poet, who 
caught his ideas from the living world, and exhibited 
only what he saw before him. He knew, that any 
other passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cause of happiness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily 
discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his personages more distinct from each other. 
I will not say with Pope, that every speech may be 
assigned to the proper speaker, because many speeches 
there are which have nothing characteristical j but, 
perhaps, though some may be equally adapted to 
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every person^ it will be difficult to find any that can 
be properly transferred from the present possessor to 
another claimant. The choice is rights when there is 
reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyper* 
bolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and un*' 
exampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of 
barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a giant 
and a dwarf; and he that should form his expectation 
of human affairs from the play, or from the tale, 
would be equally deceived. Shakspcare has no heroes ; 
his scenes are occupied only by men, who act and 
speak as the reader thinks that he should himself have 
^ken or acted on the same occasion ; even where 
the agency is super-natural, the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers disguise the most natirral pas- 
sions and most frequent incidents ; so that he whb 
contemplates them in the book will not know them 
in the world : Shakspeare approximates the remote, 
and familiarizes the wonderful ; the event which he 
represents will not happen, but if it were possible^ 
its effects would probably be such as he has assigned ; 
and it may be said, that he has not only shown human 
nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would be 
found in trials, to which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakspeare, that his 
drama is the mirror of life that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which 
other writers raise up before him, may here be cured 
of his delirious ecstasies, by reading human senti- 
ments in human language ; by scenes from which a 
hermit may estimate the transactions of the world, 

VOL. I. C 
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and a confessor predict the progress of the pas* 
sions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed him 
to the censure of criticks, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles. Dennis and Rymer think 
his Romans not sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire 
censures his kings as not completely royal. Dennis 
is ofiendedj that Menenius a senator of Rome, should 
play the buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Danish usurper is repre- 
sented as a drunkard. But Shakspeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident; and if he pre- 
serves the essential character, is not very careful of 
distinctions superinduced and adventitious. His story 
requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on 
men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, 
had men of all dispositions ; and wanting a buffoon, 
he went into the senate-house for that which the 
senate-house would certainly have afforded him. He 
was inclined to show an usurper and a murderer not 
only odious, but despicable; he therefore added 
drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing that 
kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings. These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds ; a poet overlooks the casual dis- 
tinction of country and condition, as a painter, satisfied 
with the figure^ neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing 
comick and tragick scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration. Let the fact be 
first stated, and then examined. 

Shakspeare*s plays are not in the rigorous and 
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critical sense either tragedies or comedies^ but com- 
positions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the real state 
of sublunaiy nature^ which partakes of good and evil, 
joy and sorrow, mingled with endless variety of pro- 
portion and innumerable modes of combination ; and 
expressing the course of the world, in which the lost 
of one is the gain of another 3 in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine^ and the 
mourner burying his friend } in which the malignity 
of one is sometimes defeated by the frolick of another; 
and many mischiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and ca- 
sualties, the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which custom had prescribed, selected some the 
crimes of men, and some their absurdities: some 
the momentous vicissitudes of life, and some the 
lighter occurrences j some the terrors of distress, and 
some the gayeties of prosperity. Thus rose the two 
modes of imitation, known by the names of tragedy 
and amedy, compositions intended to promote differ- 
ent ends by contrary means, and considered as so 
little allied, that I do not recollect among the Greeks 
or Romans a single writer who attempted both. 

Shakspeare has united the powers of exciting laugh'* 
tcr and sorrow not only in one mind, but in one com- 
position. Almost all his plays are divided between 
serious and ludicrous characters, and, in the succes- 
sive evolutions of the, design, sometimes produce 
seriousness and sorrow, and sometimes levity and 
laughter* 

c 2 
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That this is a practice contrary to the rales of 
criticism will be readily allowed; but there is always 
an appeal open from criticism to nature. The end of 
writing is to instruct; the end of poetry is to instruct 
by pleasing. That the mingled drama may convey all 
the instruction of tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, 
because it includes both in its alternations of exhibi« 
tion, and approaches nearer than either to the ap- 
pearance of life, by showing how great machinations 
and slender designs may promote or obviate one 
another, and the high and the low co-operate in the 
general system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the 
passions are interrupted in their progression, and that 
the principal event, being not advanced by a due 
gradation of preparatory incidents, wants at last the 
power to move, which constitutes the perfection of 
dramatick poetry. This reasoning is so specious, that 
it is received as true even by those who in daily ex- 
perierfce feel it to be false. The interchanges of 
mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the intended 
vicissitudes of passion. Fiction cannot move so much, 
but that the attention may be easily transferred ; and 
though it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy 
be sometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet 
let it be considered likewise, that melancholy is often 
not pleasing, and that the disturbance of one man may 
be the relief of another; that different auditors have 
different habitudes; and that, upon the whole, all 
pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition* divided our 

* First printed in one vol. folio, 1623 . 
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author's works into comecMes^ histories^ and tragedies^ 
seem not to have distinguished the three kinds^ by 
any very exact or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the principal 
persons, however serious or distressful through its in- 
termediate incidents, in their opinion constituted a 
comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
amongst us, and plays were written^ which, by 
changing the catastrophe, were tragedies to-day, and 
comedies to-morrow.' 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy 5 it re- 
quired only a calamitous conclusion, with which the 
common criticism of that age was satisfied, what- 
ever lighter pleasure it afforded in its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other than 
chronological succession, independent on each otlier, 
and without any tendency to introduce and regulate 
the conclusion. It is not always very nicely distin- 
guished frpm tragedy. There is not much nearer 
approach to unity of action in the tragedy of An^ 
tony and Cleopatra, than in the history of Richard 
the Second. But a history might be continued 
through many plays 5 as it had no plan, it had no 
limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 

3 Thus, says Downcs the Prompter, p. 22, " The tragedy of 
Romfo and Juliet was made some time after [1662] into 
a tragi-comedy, by Mr. James Howard, he preserving Rgnico 
and Juliet alive; so that when the tragedy was revived again, 
'twas play'd alternately, tragical one day, and tragi-comical 
Another, for several days together. ' * Steevins. 
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Shakspeare^s mode of composition is the same ; an 
interchange of seriousness and merriment, by which 
the mind is softened at one time, and ejLhilarated 
at another. But whatever be his purpose, whether 
to gladden or depress, or to conduct the story, 
without vehemence or emotion, through tracts of 
easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain 
his purpose as he commands us, we laugh or 
mourn, or sit silent with quiet expectation, in tran- 
quillity without indifference. 

When Shakspeare's plan is understood, most of 
the criticisms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, 
by two centinels ) lago bellows at Brabantio*s win^^ 
dow, without injury to the scheme of the play, 
though in terms which a modern audience would 
not easily endure 5 the character of Polonius is sea- 
sonable and useful; and the Grave-diggers them- 
selves may be heard with applause. 

Shakspeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the 
world open before him the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few 3 the publick judgment was 
unformed he had no example of such fame as might 
force him upon imitation, nor criticks of such au^ 
thority as might restrain his extravagance : he there- 
fore indulged his natural disposition, and his dis- 
position, as Rymcr has remarked, led him to co- 
medy. In tragedy he often writes with great ap- 
pearance of toil and study, what is written at last 
with little felicity; but in his comick scenes, he 
seems to produce without labour, what no labour can 
improve. In tragedy he is always struggling after 
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some occasion to be cotnick^ but in comedy he seems 
to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 
congenial to his nature. Tn his tragick scenes there 
is always something wanting, but his comedy often 
surpasses expectation or desire. His comedy pleases 
by the thoughts and the language, and his tragedy 
for the greater part by incident and action. His 
tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be in- 
stinct. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffered lit- 
tle diminution from the changes made by a cen- 
iury and a half, in manners or in words. As his 
personages act upon principles arising from genuine 
passion, very little modified by particular forms, 
their pleasures and vexations are communicable to 
all times and to all places; they are natural, and 
therefore durable; the adventitious peculiarities of 
personal habits, are only superficial dies,' bright and 
pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim 
tinct, without any remains of former lustre; and 
the discrimination of true passion are the colours 
of nature j they perva^ the whole mass, and can 
only perish with the body that exhibits them. The 
accidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance that combined them ; but the 
uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither ad*» 
mits increase, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped 
by one flood is scattered by another, but the rock 
always cotrtinues in its place. The stream of 
time, which is continually washing the dissoluble 
fabricks of other poets, passes without injury by the 
adamant of Shakspeare* 7 
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If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a style which never becomes obsolete, a 
certain mode of phraseology so consonant and con- 
genial to the analogy and principles of its respective 
language, as to remain settled and unaltered : this 
jJtyle is probably to be sought in the common inter- 
course of life, among those who speak only to be 
understood, without ambition of elegance. The 
polite are always catching modish innovations, and 
the learned depart from established forms of speech, 
in hope of finding or making better > those who 
wish for distinction forsake the vulgar, when the vul- 
gar is right; but there is a conversation above 
grossness and below refinement, where propriety 
resides, and where this poet seems to have gathered 
his comick dialogue. He is therefore more agree- 
able to the ears of the present age than any other 
author equally remote, and among his other excel- 
lencies deserves to be studied as one of the original 
masters of our language. 

These observations are to be considered not as 
unexceptionably constant, but as containing general 
and predominant truth. Shakspeare*s familiar dia- 
logue is affirmed to be smooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ruggedness or difficulty j as a coun- 
try may be eminently fruitful, though it has spots 
unfit for cultivation : his characters are. praised 
as natural, though their sentiments are sometimes 
forced, and their actions improbable; as the earth 
upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is 
varied with protuberances and cavities. 

Shakspeare with his excellencies has likewise 
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faults, and faults sufficient to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit. I shall show them in the 
proportion in which they appear to me, without 
envious malignity or superstitious veneration. No 
question can be more innocently discussed than a 
dead poefs pretensions to renown; and little re- 
gard is due to that bigotry which sets candour higher 
than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed 
most of the evil in books or in men. He sacrifice* 
virtue to convenience, and is so much more care- 
ful to please than to instruct, that he seems to write 
without any moral purpose. From his writings 
indeed a system of social duty may be selected, for 
he that thinks reasonably must think morally; but 
his . precepts and axioms drop casually from him 5 
he makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor 
is always careful to show in the virtuous a dis- 
approbation of the wicked; he carries his persons 
indifferently through right and wrong, and at the 
close dismisses them without further care, and leaves 
their examples to operate by chance. This fault 
the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate j for it is 
always a writer's duty to make the world better, and 
justice is a virtue independent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a very 
slight consideration may improve them, and so care- 
lessly pursued, that he seems not always fully to 
comprehend his own design. He omits opportuni- 
ties of instructing or delighting, which the train of 
his story seems to force upon him, and apparently 
rejects those exhibitions which would be more* 
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affecting, for the sake of those which are more 
easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When he 
found himself near the end of his work, and in 
view of his reward, he shortened the labour to snatch 
the profit. He therefore remits his efforts where he 
should most vigorously exert them, and his catas- 
trophe is improbably produced or imperfectly repre- 
sented. 

He had no regard* to distinction of time or place, 
but gives to one age or nation, without scruple, the 
customs, institutions, and opinions of another, at the 
expence not only of likelihood, but of possibility. 
These faults Pope has endeavoured, with more z«il 
than judgment, to transfer to his imagined inter* 
polators. We need not wonder to find Hector quot- 
ing Aristotle, when we see the loves of Theseus 
and Hippolyta combined with the Gothick mytho- 
logy of fairies. Shakspeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the same age 
Sidney, who wanted not the advantages of learning, 
has, in his Arcadia, confounded the pastoral with the 
feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and se- 
curity, with those of turbulence, violence, and ad- 
venture,* 

» As a further extenuation of Sbakspeare*s error, it may be 
urged that he found the Gothick. mythology of Fairies al- 
ready incorporated with Greek and Roman story, by our early 
translators. Phaer and Golding, who first gave us Virgil 
and Ovid in an English dress, introduce Fairies almost 
a& often as Nymphs are mentioned in these classick authors. 

StEEV£N8. 
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In his comick scenes he is seldom very success* 
fill, when he engages his characters in reciproca- 
tions of smartness and contests of sarcasm \ their 
jests are commonly gross^ and their pleasantry licen- 
tious j neither, his gentlemen nor his ladies have 
much delicacy, nor are sufficiently distinguished 
from his clowns by any appearance of refined man- 
ners. Whether he represented the real conversation 
of his .time is not easy to determine j the reign of 
Elizabeth is commonly supposed to have been a time 
of statellness,' formalityj and reserve^ yet perhaps the 
relaxations of that severity were not very elegant. 
There must, however, have been always some modes 
of gayety preferable to others, and a writer ought to 
choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The efiusions of pas- 
sion, which exigence forces out, are for the most 
part striking and energetick ; but whenever he solv» 
cits his invention, or strains his faculties, the off- 
spring of his throes is tumour, meanness, tedious- 
ness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp d[ 
diction, and a wearisome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the incident imperfectly in many words, 
which might have been more plainly delivered in 
few. Narration in dramatick poetry is naturally 
tedious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and ob- 
structs the progress of the action ; it should there- 
fore always be rapid, and enlivened by frequent 
interruption. Shakspeare found it an incumbrance. 
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and instead of lightening it by brevity, endeavoured 
to recommend it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly 
cold and weak, for his power was the power of 
nature) when he endeavoured, like other tragick 
writers, to catch opportunities of amplification, and 
instead of inquiring what the occasion demanded, 
to show how much his stores of knowledge could 
supply, he seldom escapes without the pity or re- 
sentment of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then en- 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he can- 
not well express, and will not reject j he strug- 
gles with it a while, and if it continues stubborn, 
comprises it in words such as occur, and leaves it 
to be disentangled and evolved by those who have 
more leisure to bestow upon it. 
. Not that always where the language is intricate, 
the thought is subtle, or the image always great 
where th^ line is bulky j the equality of words to 
things is very often neglected, and trivial setoti- 
ments and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention, to 
which they are recommended by sonorous epithets 
and swelling figures. ' 

But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest to 
his highest excellence, and seems fully resolved to 
sink them in dejection, and mollify them with tender 
emotions by the fall of greatness, the danger of in- 
nocence, or the crosses of love. What he does best, 
he soon ceases to do. He is not long soft and 
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^athetick without some idle conceit, or contemptible 
equivocation. He no sooner begins to move, than 
he counteracts himself and terror and pity^ as they 
are rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by 
€udden frigidity* 

A quibble is to Shakspeare, what luminous vapours 
are to the traveller 5 he follows it at all adventures 5 
it is sure to lead him out of his way, and sure to 
engulf him in the mire. It has some malignant 
power over his mind, and its fascinations are irre^ 
sistible. Whatever be the dignity or profundity of 
his disquisitions, whether he be enlarging know- 
ledge, or exalting afiection, whether he be amusing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in sus- 
pense, let but a quibble spring up before him, and 
he leaves his work unfinished. A quibble is the •> 
golden apple for which he wiU always turn aside 
from his career, or stoop from his elevation. A 
quibble^ poor and barren as it is, gave him such 
delight, that he was content to purchase it by the 
sacrifice of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating 
the defects of this writer, I have not *yet mentioned 
his neglect of the unities; his violation of those 
laws which have been instituted and established by 
the joint authority of poets and of criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing, I 
resign him to critical justice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that whicl;i must be 
indulged to all human excellence > that hia virtues 
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be rated with his failings: but, from the censure 
which this irregularity may bring upon him, I shall, 
with due reverence to that learning which I must 
oppose, adventure to try how I can defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor come* 
dies, are not subject to any of their laws ; nothing 
more is necessary to all the praise which they ex- 
pect, than that the changes of action be so prepared 
as to be understood, that the incidents be various 
and affecting, and the characters consistent, natural, 
and distinct. No other unity is intended^ and 
therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved 
the unity of action. He has not, indeed, an in* 
trigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravdled; 
he does not endeavour to hide his design only to 
discover it, for this is seldom the order of real events^ 
and Shakspeare is the poet of nature : but his plan 
iias commonly what Aristotle requires, a beginmng, 
a middle, and an end; one event is concatenated 
with another, and the conclusion follows by easy 
consequence. There are perhaps some incidents 
that might be spared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the stage; 
but the general system makes gradual advances, and 
the end of the play is the end of expectation. 
To the unities of time and place' he has slK>wn 

^ ■ - unities of time place — ] Mr. Twining, among 
his judicious remarks on the poetick of Aristotle, observes, 
that " with respect to the strict unities of time and place, no 
^uch rules were imposed on the Greek poets by the criticks, 
w by themselves ; nor are imposed on mfty poet, either by 
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DO regard ; and perhaps a nearer view of the princi- 
ples on which they stand will diminish their value, 
and withdraw from them the veneration which, 
from the time of Comeilk, they have very generally 
xeceived, by discovering that they have given more 
trouble to the poet, than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises firom the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible. The criticks hold it 
impossible, that an action of months or years can be 
possibly believed to pass in three hours ; or that the 
spectator can suppose himself to sit in the theatre, 
while ambassadors go and return between distant 
kings, while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom 
they saw courting his mistress, shall lament the un* 
timely fall of his son. The mind revolts from 
evident falsehood, and fiction loses its force when it 
departs from the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily 
arises the contraction of place. The spectator, who 
knows that he saw the first Act at Alexandria^ cannot 
suppose that he sees the next at Rome, at a distance 
to which not the dragons of Medea could, in so 
short a time, have transported him ; he knows with 
certainty that he has not changed his place 5 and he 

the nmture^ or the end, of the dramatick imitation it- 
self." 

Aristotle does not express a single precept concerning 
unity of place. This supposed restraint originated from the 
hypercriticism of his French commentators. 

STKIVfcNS. 
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knows that place cannot change itself 5 that what 
was a house cannot become a plain ; that what was 
Thebes can never be Pcrsepolis,*' 

Such is the triumphant language with which a 
critick exults over the misery of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time therefore to tell him, by the authority of 
Shakspeare, that he assumes, as an nnquestiona* 
ble principle, a position, which, while his breath 
is fprming it into words, his understanding pro- 
nounces to be false. It is false, that qny repre- 
sentation is mistaken for reality 5 that any drama- 
tick fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, 
for a single moment, was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of 
passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at 
Home, supposes, that when the play opens, the spec- 
tator really imagines himself at AlexandiiOy and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Ant (my and 
Cleopatra, Surely he that imagines this may imagine 
more. He that can take the stage at one time for 
the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in half an 
hour for the promontory' of Actimi. Delusion, if den 
lusion be admitted, has no certain limitation ; if the 
spectator can be once persuaded, that his old ac- 
quaintance are Alexander and Ccesar, that a room 
illuminated with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or 
the bank of Gr aniens, he is in a state of elevation 
above the reach of reason, or of truth, and from 
the heights of empyrean poetry, may despise the 
circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. There is no 
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reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstasy should 
count the clock, or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brains that can make 
the stage a field. 

The troth is, that the spectators are always in 
their senses, and know, from the first Act to the 
hst, that the stage is only a stage, and that the 
players are only players. They come to hear a cer- 
tain number of lines recited with just gesture and 
elegant modulation. The lines relate to some action, 
and an action must be in some place ; but the dif- 
ferent actions that complete a story may be in places 
very remote from each other j and where is the ab- 
surdity of allowing that space to represent first 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was always known 
to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
theatre ? 

By supposition, as place is Introduced, time may 
be extended j the time required by the fable elapses 
for the most part between the acts j for, of so 
much of the action as is represented, the real and 
poetical duration is the same. If, in the first Act, 
preparations for war against Mithridates are repre- 
sented to be made in Rome, the event of the war 
may, without absurdity, be represented, in the cata- 
strophe, as happening in Pont us ; we know that there 
is neither war, nor preparation for war; we know 
that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither 
Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The drama 
exhibits successive imitations of successive actions, 
and why may not the second imitation represent an 

VOL. I* d 
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action that happened years after the first ; if it be So 
connected with it, that nothing but time can be 
supposed to inter\'ene ? Time is, of all modes of ex- 
istence, most obsequious to the imagination ; a lapse 
of years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. 
In contemplation we easily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it to be con- 
tracted when we only see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is 
not credited ? It is credited with all the credit due to 
a drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a just 
picture of a real original 5 as representing to the audi- 
tor what he would himself feel, if he were to do or 
suffer what is there feigned to be suffered or to be 
done. The reflection that strikes the heart is not, 
that the evils before us are real evils, but that they 
are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the 
players, but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a 
moment ; but we rather lament the possibility than 
suppose the presence of misery, as a mother weeps 
over her babe, when she remembers that death may 
take it from her. The delight of tragedy proceeds 
from our consciousness of fiction; if we thought 
murders and treasons real^ they .would please no 
more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because 
they are inistaken for realities, but because they 
bring realities to mind. When the imagination is 
recreated by a painted landscape, the trees are not 
supposed capable to give us shade, or the fountains 
coolness ; but we consider^ how we should be pleased 
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with such fountains playing beside us^ and such 
-woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading 
the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Jgincourt, A dramatick exhi- 
bition is a book recited with concomitants that in- 
crease or diminish its eflfect. Familiar comedy is 
often more powerful on the theatre, than in the 
page 5 imperial tragedy is always less. The humour 
of Petruchio may be heightened by grimace; but 
what voice or what gesture can hope to add dig- 
nity or force to the soliloquy of Cato ? 

A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real ; and it follows, that between the 
Acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space or duration 
is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by 
the reader of a narrative, before whom may pass in 
an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an 
empire. 

Whether Shakspeare knew the unities, and re- 
jected them by design, or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to de- 
cide, and useless to enquire. We may reasonably 
suppose, tliat, when he rose to notice, he did not 
want the counsels and admonitions of scholars and 
criticks, and that he at last deliberately persisted in 
a practice, which he might have begun by chance. 
As nothing is essential to the fable, but unity of ac- 
tion, and as the unities of time and place arise 
evidently from false assumptions, and, by circum- 
d 2 
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scribing the extent of the drama, lessen its variety, I 
cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were 
not known by him, or not observed : nor, if such 
another poet could arise, should I very vehemently 
reproach him, that his first Act passed at Venice, and 
his next in Cyprus, Such violations of rules merely 
positive, become the comprehensive genius of Shak- 
speare, and such censures are suitable to tlie minute 
and slender criticism of Voltaire: 

** I*Jon usque adeo permiscuit imis 
•* Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelll 
** Serventur leges, maiint a Caesare tolli.** 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatick rules, 
I cannot but recollect how much wit and learning 
may be produced against me 5 before such authorities 
I am afraid to stand, not that I think the present 
question one of those that are to be decided by mere 
Authority, but because it is to be suspected, that these 
precepts have not been so easily received, but for 
better reasons than I have yet been able to find. 
The result of my inquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that tlie unities 
of time and place are not essential to a just drama ; 
that though they may sometimes conduce to plea- 
sure, they are always to be sacrificed to the nobler 
beauties of variety and instruction ; and that a play, 
written with nice observation of critical rules, is 
to be contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, as 
the product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by 
M hich is shown, rather what is possible, than what 
is necessary. 
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He that, without diminution of any other excel- 
lence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, deserves 
the like applause with tlie architect, who shall display- 
all the orders of architecture in a citadel, without any 
deduction from its strength; but the principal beauty 
of a citadel is to exclude the enemy 5 and the greatest 
graces of a play are to copy nature, and instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recall the principles of the 
drama to a new examination. I am almost frighted 
at my own temerity j and when I estimate the fame 
and the strength of those that maintain the contrary 
opinion, am ready to sink down in reverential silence j 
as Mneas withdrew from the defence of Troy, when 
he saw Neptune shaking the wall, and Juno heading 
the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to 
give their approbation to the judgment of Shakspeare, 
will easily, if they consider the condition of his life, 
make some allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly estimated, 
must be compared to the state of the age in which he 
livedo and with his own particular opportunities j and 
though to a reader a book be not worse or better for 
the circumstances of tlie author, yet as there is always 
a silent reference of human works to human abilities, 
and as the enquiry, how far man may extend his de- 
signs, or how high he may rate his native force, i? 
of far greater dignity than in what rank we shall 
place any particular perforrpance, curiosity is always 
busy to discover the instruments, as well as to survey 
the workmanship, to know how much is to be ascribed 
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to original powers^ and how much to casual and 
adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico 
were certainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houses of European monarchs^ 
yet who could forbear to view them with astonishment 
who remembered that they were built without the 
use of iron ? 

The English nation, in the time of Shakspeare, was 
yet struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philo- 
logy of Italy had been transplanted hither in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth j and tlie learned languages 
had been successfully cultivated by LaUi/, lAnacre, 
and More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and after- 
wards by Smith, Clerk, H addon, and Ascham, Greek 
was now taught ti) boys in the principal schools \ and 
those who united elegance with learning, read, with 
great diligence, the Italian and Spanish poets. But 
literature was yet confined to professed scholars, or 
to men and women of high rank. The publick was 
^ gross and dark 5 and to be able to read and write, was 
an accomplishment still valued for \ti rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A 
people newly awakened to literary curiosity, being yet 
unacquainted with the true state of things, knows not 
how to judge of that which is proposed as its resem- 
blance. Whatever is remote from common appear- 
ances is always welcome to vulgar, as to childish 
* credulity j and of a country unenlightened by learn- 
ing, the whole people is the vulgar. The study of 
.those who then aspired to plebeian learning was laid 
out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ments. The Death of Arthur was the favourita 
volume. 
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The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of 
truth, A play, which imitated only the common 
occurrences of the world, would, upon the admirers 
of Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have made little 
impression 5 he that wrote for such an audience was 
under the necessity of looking round for strange events 
and fabulous transactions, and that incredibility, by 
which maturer knowledge is offended, was the chief 
recommendation of writings, to unskilful curiosity. 

Our author*s plots are generally borrowed from 
novels J and it is reasonable to suppose, that he chose 
the most popular, such as were read by many, and 
related by more : for his audience could not have 
followed him through the intricacies of the drama, 
had they not held the thread of the story in their 
hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter 
authors, were in his time accessible and familiar. 
The fable of As You Like It, which is supposed to 
be copied from Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little 
pamphlet of those times j and old Mr. Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain English prose, 
which the criticks have now to seek in Saxo Gram- 
tnaticus.^ 

His English histories he took from English chroni- 
cles and English ballads ; and as the ancient writers 
were made known to his countrymen by versions, 
they supplied him with new subjects; he dilated some 
of Plutarch's lives into plays, when they had been 
translated by Nprth. 



' An ancient Danish historian. 
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His plots, whether historical or fabulous^ are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a 
rude people was more easily caught than by sentiment 
or argumentation ; and such is the power of the 
marvellous, even over those who despise it, that 
every man finds his mind more strongly seized by the 
tragedies of Shakspeare than of any other writer) 
others please us by particular speeches, but he always 
makes us anxious for the event, and has perhapi 
excelled all but Homer in securing the first purpose 
of a writer, by exciting restless and i^nquenchable 
curiosity, and compelling him that reads his work to 
read it through. 

The shows and bustle with which his plays abound 
have the same original. As knowledge advances, 
pleasure passes from the eye to the ear, but returns, 
as it declines, from the ear to the eye. Those to 
whom our author's labours were exhibited had more 
skill in pomps or processions than in poetipal language, 
and perhaps wanted some visible and discriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue, He knew 
how he should most please ; and whether his practice 
is more agreeable to nature, or whether his example 
has prejudiced the nation, we still find that on our 
stage something must be. done as well as said, and 
inactive declamation is very coldly heard, however 
musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our author's 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which has 
seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered, 
that Addison speaks the language of poets, and Shak- 
speare, of men. We find in Cato innumerable 
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beauties which enamour us of its author, but we 
Bee nothing that acquaints us with human sentiments 
or human actions j we place it with the fairest and 
the noblest progeny which judgment propagates by 
conjunction with learning ; but Othello is the vigorous 
and vivacious offspring of observation impregnated by 
genius. Cato affords a splendid exhibition of artificial 
and fictitious manners, and delivers just and noble 
sentiments, in diction easy, elevated, and harmonious, 
but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration to 
the heart; the composition refers us only to the writer j 
we pronounce the name of Cato, but we think on 
Addison, 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
shades, and scented with flowers : the composition of 
Shakspeare is a forest, in which oaks extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, interspersed 
sometimes with weeds and brambles, and sometimes 
giving shelter to myrtles and to roses ; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with end- 
less diversity. Other poets display cabinets of pre- 
cious rarities, minutely finished, wrought into shape, 
and polished into brightness. Shakspeare opens a 
mine which contains gold and diamonds in unex* 
haustible plenty, though clouded by incrustations, 
debased by impurities, and mingled with a mass of 
meaner minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shakspeare 
owed his excellence to his own native force, or whether 
he had thp common helps of scholastick education, 
the precepts of critical science, and the examples of 
ancient authors. 
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There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shak- 
speare wanted learning, that he had no regular edu- 
cation, nor much skill in the dead languages. Jonsoriy 
his friend, affirms, that he had small Latiriy and less 
Greek; who, besides that he had no imaginable 
temptation to falsehood, wrote at a time when the 
character and acquisitions of Shakspeare were known 
to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to decide 
the controversy, unless some testimony of equal force 
could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered 
deep learning in imitation of old writers 5 but the 
examples which I have known urged, were drawn 
from books translated in his time ; or were such easy 
coincidencies of thought, as will happen to all who 
consider the same subjects ; or such remarks on life 
or axioms of morality as float in conversation, and 
are transmitted through the world in proverbial 
sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that, in this important 
sentence. Go before, 1* II follow, we read a translation 
of, / prae sequar. I have been told, that when 
Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, / cried to 
sleep again, the author iVnitates Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the same wish on the same 
Toccasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for 
imitations, but so few, that the exception only con- 
firms the rule 5 he obtained them from accidental 
quotations, or by oral communication, and as he used 
what he had, would have used more if ^e had ob- 
tained it. 
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The Comedy of Errors is confessedly ,taken from 
the MencBchmi of Plant us ; from the only play of 
Flautus which was then in English. What can be 
more probable, than that he who copied that, would 
have copied morej but that those which were not 
translated were inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is un- 
certain. That his plays have some French scenes 
proves but little ; he might easily procure them to be 
written, and probably, even though he had known 
the language in the common degree, he could not 
have written it without assistance. In the story of 
Uomeo and Juliet he is observed to have followed the 
English translation, where it deviates from the Italian j 
but this on the other part proves nothing against his 
knowledge of the original. He was to copy, not 
what he knew himself, but what was known to his 
audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin suf- 
ficiently to make him acquainted with construction, 
but that he never advanced to an easy perusal of the 
Roman authors. Concerning his skill in modern 
languages, 1 can find no sufficient ground of deter- 
mination ; but as no imitations of French or Italian 
authors have been discovered, though the Italian 
poetry was then in high esteem, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that he read little more than English, and chose 
for his fables only such tales as he found translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works 
is very justly observed by Fope, but it is often such 
knowledge as books did not supply. He that will 
understand Sbakspeare, must not be content to study 

9 
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him in the closet, he must look for his meanitig 
sometimes among the sports of the £eld, and some- 
times among the manufactures of the shop. 

There is, however, proof enough that be wai a 
very diligent reader, nor was our language then lo 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally 
indulge his curiosity without excursion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman authors were trans- 
lated, and some of the Greek ; the Reformation had 
filled the kingdom with theological learning; most 
of the topicks of human disquisition had found Eng' 
lish writers ; and poetry had been cultivated^ not 
only with diligence, but success. This was a stock 
of knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable of ap- 
propriating and improving it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the 
product of his own genius. He found the English 
stage in a state of the utmost rudeness } no essays 
either in tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which 
it could be discovered to what degree of delight either 
one or other might be carried. Neither character nor 
dialogue were yet understood. Shakspeare may be 
truly said to have introduced them both amongst us, 
and in some of his happier scenes to have carried them 
both to tlie utmost height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded 
is not easily known j for the. chronology of^his works 
is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps ut 
are not to look for his beginning , like those of other 
writers, in his least perfect works; art had so little, 
and nature so large a share in what he did, that for 
aught I know, says he, the pcrformaiKes of his ijouth, 
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as they Wiere the most vigorous, were the best. But 
the power of nature is only the power of using to any 
certain purpose the materials which diligence pro- 
cures, or opportunity supplies. Nature gives no man 
knowledge, and when images are collected by study 
and experience, can only assist in combining or ap* 
plying them. Shakspeare, however favoured by 
nature, could impart only what he had learned j and 
as he must encrease his ideas, like other mortals, by 
gradual acquisition, he, like them, grew wiser as he 
grew older, could display life better, as he knew it 
more, and instruct with more efficacy, as he wa« 
himself more amply instructed. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy of 
distinction which books and precepts cannot confer; 
from this almost all original and native excellence 
proceeds. Shakspeare must have looked upon man- 
kind with perspicacity, in the highest degree curious 
and attentive. Other writers borrow their characters 
from preceding writers, and diversify them only by 
the accidental appendages of present manners > the 
dress is a little varied, but the body is the same. Our 
author had both matter and form to provide; for, 
except the characters of Chaucer, to whom I think 
he is not much indebted, there were no writers in 
English, and perhaps not many in other modern 
languages, which showed life in its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet commenced. Spe- 
culation had not yet attempted to analyse tlie mind, to 
trace the passions to their sources, to unfold the 
seminal principles of vice and virtue, or sound tlie 
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depths of the heart for the motives of action. All 
those enquiries, which from that time that human 
nature became the fashionable study, have been made 
sometimes with nice discernment, but often with idle 
subtilty, were yet unattempted. The tales, with 
which the infancy of learning was satisfied, exhibited 
only the superficial appearances of action, related the 
events, but omitted the causes, and were formed for 
such as delighted in wonders' rather than in trudi. 
Mankind was not then to be studied in the closet j 
he that would know the world, was under the 
necessity of gleaning his own remarks, by mingling 
as he could in its business and amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, 
because it favoured his curiosity, by facilitating his 
access. Shakspeare had no such advantage ; he came 
to London a needy adventurer, and lived for a time by 
very mean employments. Many works of genius and 
learning have been performed in states of life that 
appear very little favourable to thought or to enquiry; 
so many, tliat he who considers them is inclined to 
think that he sees enterprize and perseverance pre- 
dominating over all external agency, and bidding help 
and hindrance vanish before them. The genius of 
Shakspeare was not to be depressed by the weight of 
poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation to 
which men in want are inevitably condemned ; the 
incumbrances of his fortune were shaken from his 
mind, as dew-drops from a lion's mane. 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, 
and so little assistance to surmount them, he has been 
able to obtain an exact knowledge of many modes oif 
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life, and many casts of native dispositions} to vary 
them with grpat multiplicity 5 to mark them by nice 
distinctions J and to show them in full view by pro- 
per combinations. In this part of his performances 
he had none to imitate, but has himself been imitated 
by all succeeding writers j and it may be doubted, 
whether from all his successors more maxims of 
theoretical knowledge, or more rules of practical ' 
prudence, can be collected, than he alone has given 
to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men, he was an exact surveyor of tlie inanimate 
world j his descriptions have always some peculi- 
arities, gathered by contemplating things as they really 
exist. It may be observed, that the oldest poets of 
many nations preserve their reputation, and that the 
jfollowing generations of wit, after a short celebrity, 
sink into oblivion. The first, whoever they be, must 
take their sentiments and descriptions immediately 
from knowledge ; the resemblance is therefore just, 
their descriptions are verified by every eye, and their 
sentiments acknowledged by every breast. Those 
whom their fame invites to the same studies, copy 
partly them, and partly nature, till the books of one 
age gain such authority, as to stand in the place of 
nature to another, and imitation, always deviating a 
little^ becomes at last capricious and casual. Shak- 
speare, whether life or nature be his subject, shows 
plainly, that he has seen with his own eyes^ he gives 
the image which he receives, not weakened or dis- 
torted by the intervention of any other mindj the 
ignorant feel his representations to be just, and the 
learned see that they are complete. 
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Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author, 
except Homer, who invented so much as Shakspeare^ 
who so much advanced the studies which he culti- 
vated, or effused so much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the character, the language, and 
the shows of the English drama are his. He seems, 
says Dennisj to have been the very original qf our 
English tragical harmony, that is, the harmony of 
bhnk verse, diversified often by dissyllable and ttissyUa' 
ble terminations^ For the diversity distinguishes it from 
heroick harmony, and by bringing it nearer to commm 
vse makes it more proper to gain attention, and more 
Jit for action and dialogue. Such verse we make when 
we are writing pilose ; we make such verse in common 
conversation.^ 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. 
The dissyllable termination, which the critick rightly 
appropriates to the drama, is to be found, though, I 
think, not in Gorboduc, which is confessedly before 
our author; yet in Hieronymo,"^ of which the date is 
not certain, but which there is reason to believe at 

^ Thus, also, Dryden, in the Epistle Dedicatory to his 
Rival Ladies: *• Shakspeare (who with some errors not to be 
avoided in that age, had, undoubtedly, a larger soul of pocsie 
than ever any of our nation) was the first, who, to shun the 
pains of continual rhyming, invented that kind of writing 
v^^hich we call blank verse, but the French more properly, 
prose mesuree; into which the English tongue so naturally 
slides, that in writing prose *tis hardly to be avoided.'* 

Stsivens. 

7 It appears from the Induction of Ben Jonson*s Bartbdo'- 
mevj Fairy to have been acted before the year 1590. 

Steevems* 
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least as old as his earliest plays. This however is 
certain, that he is the first who taught either tragedy 
or comedy to please, there heing no theatrical piece 
of any older writer, of which the name is known, 
except to antiquaries and collectors of books, which 
are sought because they are scarce, and would not 
have been scarce, had they been much esteemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser 
may divide it with him, of having first discovered to 
how much smoothness and harmony the English 
language could be softened. He has speeches, per- 
haps sometimes scenes, which have all the delicacy 
of Rowe, without his effeminacy. He endeavours 
indeed commonly to strike by the force and vigour of 
his dialogue, but he never executes his purpose better, 
than when he tries to sooth by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes something to us ; that, 
if much of his praise is paid by perception and. judg- 
ment, much is likewise given by custom and venera* 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in him what 
we should in another loath or despise. If we endured 
without praising, respect for the father of our drama 
might excuse us ; but I have seen, in the book of 
some modern critick, a collection of anomalies, which 
show that he has corrupted language by every mode 
of depravation, but which his admirer has accumu- 
lated as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excel- 
lence, but perhaps not one play, which, if it were 
now exhibited as the work of a contemporary writer, 

VOL. I. e 
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would be heard to the conclusion. I am indeed far 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to his 
own ideas of perfection j when they were such as 
would satisfy the audience, they satisfied the writer. 
It is seldom that authors, though more studious of 
fame than Shakspeare, rise much above the standard 
of their own age 3 to add a little to what is best will 
always be sufficient for present praise, and those who 
find themselves exalted into fame, are willing to credit 
their encomiasts, and to spare the labour of contend- 
ing with themselves. 

It does not appear, that Shakspeare thought his 
works worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further pros- 
pect, than of present popularity and present profit. 
When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an 
end; he solicited no addition of honour from the 
reader. He therefore made no scruple to r^>eat the 
same jests in many dialogues, or to entangle dififerent 
plots by the same knot of perplexity, which may be 
at least forgiven him, by those who recollect, that of 
Congreve^s four comedies, two are concluded by a 
marriage in a mask, by a deception, which perhaps 
never happened, and which, whether likely or not, 
he did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, that, 
though he retired to ease and plenty, while he was 
yet little declined into the vale of years, before he couW 
be disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmitf, 
he made no collection of his works, nor, desired to 
rescue those that had been already published from 
the depravations that obscured them, or secure to thi 
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rest a better destiny, by giving them to the world 
in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakspeare 
In the late editions^ the greater part were not pub- 
lished till about seven years after his death, and the 
few which appeared in his life are apparently thrust 
into the world without the care of the author, and 
therefore probably without his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, the 
negligence and unskilfulness has by the late revisers 
been sufficiently shown. The faults of all are indeed 
numerous and gross, and have not only corrupted 
many passages perhaps beyond recovery, but have 
brought others into suspicion, which are only ob- 
scured by obsolete phraseology, or by the writer's 
unskilfulness and affectation. To alter is more easy 
than to explain, and temerity is a more common 
quality than diligence. Those who saw that they 
must employ conjecture to a certain degree, were 
willing to indulge it a little further. Had the author 
published his own works, we should have sat quietly 
down to disentangle his intricacies, and clear his ob- 
scurities } but now we tear what we cannot loose, and 
eject what we happen not to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many causes. The style 
of Shakspeare was in itself ungrammatical, perplexed, 
end obscure ; his works were transcribed for the 
players by those who may be supposed to have seldom 
understood them; they were transmitted by copiers 
equally unskilful, who still multiplied errors; they 
were perhaps sometimes mutilated by the actors, for 
e 2 
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the sake of shortening the speeches ; and were at last 
printed without correction of the press. 

In this state they remained^ not as Dr. JVarburton 
supposes^ because they were unregarded^ but because 
the editor's art was not yet applied to modem lan- 
guages^ and our ancestors were accustomed to so 
much negligence of English printers, that they could 
very patiently endure it. At last an edition was 
undertaken by Rowe; not because a poet was to be 
published by a poet, for Rowe seems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation, but that our 
author's works might appear like those of his frater- 
nity, with the appendages of a life and recommenda- 
tory preface. Rowe has been clamorously blamed for 
not performing what he did not undertake, and it is 
time that justice be done him, by confessing, that 
though he seems to have had no thought of corrup- 
tion beyond the printer's errors, yet he has made 
many emendations, if they were not made before, 
which his successors have received without acknow- 
ledgment, and which, if they hkd produced them, 
would have filled pages and pages with censures of 
the stupidity by which the faults were committed, 
with displays of the absurdities which they involved, 
with ostentatious expositions of the new reading, and 
self congratulations on the happiness of discovering 
it. 

As of the other editors I have preserved the pre- 
faces, I have likewise borrowed the author's life from 
Rowcy though not written with much elegance or 
spirit^ it relates, however, what is now to be known, 
and therefore deserves to pass through all succeeding 
publications* 
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The pation had been for many years 'content 
enough with Mr. Rowers performance, when Mr. 
Pope made them acquainted with, the true state of 
Shakspeare's text, showed that it was extremely cor- 
rupt, and gave reason to hope that there were means 
of reforming it. He collated the old copies, which 
none had thought to examine before, and restored 
many lines to their integrity j but, by a very com- 
pendious criticism, he rejected whatever he disliked, 
and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

1 know not why he is commended by Dr. Warbur- 
ton for distinguishing the genuine from the spuri- 
ous plays. In this choice he exerted no judgment of 
his own ; the plays which he received were given by 
Hemings and Condel, the first editors j and those 
which he rejected, though, according to the licenti- 
ousness of the press in those times, they were printed 
during Shakspeare*s life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added to his 
works before the edition of l664, from which they 
were copied by the later printers. 

This was a work which Pope seems to have 
thought unworthy of his abilities, being not able to 
suppress hi§ contempt of the dull duty of an editor. 
He understood but half his undertaking. The duty 
of a collator is indeed dull, yet, like other tedious 
t^isks, is very necessary 5 but an emendatory critick 
would ill discharge his duty, without qualities very 
different from dulness. In perusing a corrupted piece, 
he must have before him all possibilities of meaning, 
with all possibilities of expression. Such must be 
h^s comprehension of thought, and such his copi- 
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ousiiess of language. Out of many readings possible, 
he must be able to select that which best suits with 
the state, opinions, and modes of language prevail- 
ing in every age, and with his author's particular 
cast of thought, and turn of expression. Sndi must 
be his knowledge, and such his taste. Conjectural 
criticism demands more than humanity possesses, and 
he that exercises it with most praise, has very fie* 
quent need of indulgence. Let us now be told no 
more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of success. 
They whose excellence of any kind has been loudlj 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
are universal. Papers edition fell below his own expec* 
tations, and he was so much ofiended, when he was 
found to have left any thing for others to do, that 
he passed the latter part of his life in a state of hos- 
tility with verbal criticism. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of 
so great a writer may be lost j his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of composition and justness of re- 
mark, and containing a general criticism on his au- 
thor, so extensive that little can be added, and so ex- 
act, that little can be disputed, every editor has an 
interest to suppress, but that every reader would 
demand its insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of narrow 
comprehension, and small acquisitions, with no na- 
tive and intrinsick splendor of genius, with little of 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it. He col- 
lated tlie ancient copies, and rectified many errors. 
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A man so aaxlously scrupvilous might have been 
expected to do more^ but what little he did was com- 
monly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not to be 
trusted without examination. He speaks sometimes 
indefinitely of copies^ when he has only one. In his 
enumeration of editions^ he mentions the first two 
folios as of high^ and the third folio as of middle au- 
thority j but the truth is, that the first is equivalent 
to all others, and that the rest only deviate from it by ^ 
the printer's negligence. Whoever has any of the 
folios has all, excepting those diversities which mere 
reiteration of editions will produce. I collated them 
all at the beginning, but afterwards used only the first. 

Of his notes 1 have generally retained those 
which he retained himself in his second edition, 
except when they were confuted by subsequent an- 
notators, or were too minute to merit preservation. 
1 have sometimes adopted his restoration of a comma, 
without inserting the panegyrick in which he cele- 
brated himself for his achievement. The exuberant 
excrescence of his diction I have often lopped, his 
triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe I have 
sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible osten- 
tation I have frequently concealed; but I have in 
some places shown him, as he would have shown 
himself, for the reader's diversion, that the inflated 
emptiness of some notes may justify or excuse the 
contraction of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has escaped, and 
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escaped alone, with repatation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly does the world support those who scdidt 
favour, against those who command reverence; and 
so easily is he praised, whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for such studies. He 
had, what is the first requisite to emendatory criti- 
cism, that intuition by which the poet*s intention is 
immediately discovered, and that dexterity of intel- 
lect which despatches its works by the easiest means. 
He had undoubtedly read much; his acquaintance 
with customs, opinions, and traditions, seems to 
have been large; and he is often learned without 
show. He seldom passes what he does not under- 
stand, without an attempt to find or to make a mean- 
ing, and sometimes hastily makes what a little more 
attention would have found. He is solicitous to re- 
duce to grammar, what he could not be sure that his 
author intended to be grammatical. Shakspeare re- 
garded more the series of ideas, than of words j and 
his language, not being designed for the reader's desk, 
was all that he desired it to be, if it conveyed his 
meaning to the audience. 

Hanmer*s care of the metre has been too violently 
• censured. He found the measure reformed in so 
many passages, by the silent labours of some editors, 
with the silent acquiescence, of the rest, that he 
thought himself allowed to extend a little further th^ 
licence, which had already been carried so far without 
reprehension; and of his corrections in general, it 
must be confessed, that they are often just, and ma^p 
commonly with the least possibk violation of the text. 
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But, by inserting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he h^s appropriated the labour 
of his predecessors, and made his own edition of lit- 
tle authority. His confidence, indeed, both in him- 
self and others, was too great he supposes all to be 
right that was done by Pope and Theobald; he seems 
not to suspect a critick of fallibility, and it was but 
reasonable that he should claim what he so liberally 
granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and 
diligent consideration, I have received all his notes, 
and believe that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor' it is more difficult to speak. 
Respect is due to high place, tenderness to living re- 
putation, and veneration ,to genius and learnings but 
be cannot be justly offended at that liberty of which 
he has himself so frequently given an example, nor 
very solicitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought never to have considered as part of his serious 
employments, and which, I suppose, since the ardour 
of composition is . remitted, he no longer numbers 
among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant error of his commen- 
tary, is acquiescence in his first thoughts; that 
precipitation which is produced by consciousness of 
quick discernment i and that confidence which pre- 
sumes to do, by surveying the surface, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 
Ckotes exhibit sometimes perverse interpretations, and 
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sometimes improbable conjectures j he at one time 
gives the author more profundity of meaning than 
the sentence admits^ and at another discovers ab- 
surdities^ where the sense is plain to every other 
reader. But his emendations are likewise often 
happy and just j and his interpretation of obscure 
passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those, 
against which the general voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme- 
diately condemns, and which, I suppose the author 
himself would desire to be forgotten. Of the rest, 
to part I have given the highest approbation, by 
inserting tlie offered reading in the text ; part I 
left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 
though specious j and part 1 have censured without 
reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of malice, 
and, I hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, td 
observe how much paper is wasted in confutation. 
Whoever considers the revolutions of learning, and 
the various questions of greater or less importance, 
upon which wit and reason have exercised their 
powers, must lament the unsuccessfulness of en- 
quiry, and the slow advances of truth, when he re- 
flects, that great part of the labour of every writer is 
only the destruction of those that went before him. 
The first care of the builder of a new system is to 
demolish the fabricks which are standing. The chief 
desire of him that comments an author, is to show 
how much other commentators have corrupted and 
obscured him. The opinions prevalent in one age, 
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as truths above the reach of controversy, are con- 
futed and rejected in another, and rise again to re- 
ception in remoter times.^ Thus the human mind \ 
is kept in motion without progress. Thus sometimes 
truth and error, and sometimes contrarieties of error, 
take each other's place by reciprocal invasion. The 
tide of seeming knowledge which is poured over one 
generation, retires and leaves another naked and 
barren 5 the sudden meteors of intelligence, which 
for a while appear to shoot their beams into the re- 
gions of obscurity, on a sudden withdraw their 
lustre, and leave mortals again to grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and 
the contradictions to which all improvers of know- 
ledge must for ever be exposed, since they are not 
escaped by tlie highest and brightest of mankind, 
may surely be endured with patience by criticks and 
annotators, who can rank themselves but as the sa- 
tellites of their authors. How canst thou beg for 
life, says Homer's hero to his captive, when thou 
kno west that thou art now to suffer only what must 
another day be suffered by Achilles? 

Dr. Warhurton had a name sufficient to confer 
celebrity on those who could exalt themselves into 
antagonists, and his notes have raised a clamour too 
ioud to be distinct. His chief assailants are the au- 
thors of The Canons of Criticism,^ and of The He- 
visal of Shakspeare's Text ;^ of whom one ridicules 
his errors with airy petulance, suitable enough to 
the levity of the controversy 5 the other attacks them 
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with gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to jus- 
tice an assassin or incendiary. The one stings like a 
fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay flatter, and re- 
turns for more j the other bites like a viper, and 
would be glad to leave inflammations and gangrene 
behind him. When I think on one, with his con- 
federates, I remember the danger of Coriolanus, who 
was afraid that girls with spits, and boys with stones, 
should slay him in puny battle ; when the other crosses 
my imagination, I remember the prodigy in Macbeth '- 

" A falcon tow 'ring in his pride of place, 

" Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kiird." 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, 
and one a scholar. They have both shown acuteness 
sufficient in the discovery of faults, and have both 
advanced some probable interpretations of obscure 
passages j but when they aspire to conjecture and 
emendation, it appears how falsely we all estimate 
6ur own abilities, and the little which they have been 
able to perform might have taught them more can- 
dour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton's edition. Critical Obser* 
vations on Shakspeare had been published by Mr. 
Upton, ^ 2l man skilled in languages, and acquainted 
with books, but who seems to have had no great vi- 
gour of genius or nicety of taste. Many of his ex- 
planations are curious and useful, but he likewise, 
though he professed to oppose tlie licentious confi- 
dence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 

4 Republished by him in 1748, after Dr. Warburton's edi- 
tion, with alterations, &c. Steevens. 
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unable to restrain the rage of emendation, though 
his ardour is ill seconded by his skill. Eveiy cold 
empirick, when his heart expanded by a successful 
experiment, swells into a theorist, and the laborious 
collator at some unlucky moment frolicks in conjec- 
ture. 

Criticaiy historical, and explanatory Notes have 
been likewise published upon Shakspeare by Dr. 
Grey, whose diligent perusal of the old English wri- 
ters has enabled him to make some useful observa- 
tions. What he undertook he has well enough per- 
formed, but as he neither attempts judicial nor 
emendatory criticism, he employs rather his memory 
than his sagacity. It were to be wished that all - 
would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who have 
not been able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of ajl my predeces- 
sors, what I hope will hereafter be said of me, that 
not one has left Shakspeare without improvement, 
nor is there one to whom I have not been indebted 
for assistance and information. Whatever I have 
taken from them, it was my intention to refer to its 
original author, and it is certain, that what I have 
not given to another, I believed when I wrote it to 
be my own. In some perhaps I have been antici- 
pated ; but if I am ever found to encroach upon the 
remarks of any other conunentator, I am willing that 
the honour, be it more or less, should be transferred 
to the first claimant, for his right, and his alone, 
stands above dispute the second can prove his pre- 
tensions only to himself, nor can himself always dis- 
tinguish invention, with sufficient certainty, from re- 
collection. 
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Thejr have all been treated by me with candoar, 
which they have not been careful of observing to one 
another. It is not easy to discover from what cause 
the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally proceed. 
The subjects to be discussed by him are of very small 
importance; they involve neither property nor li- 
berty; nor favour the interest of sect or party. 
The various readings of copies, and different inter- 
pretations of a passage, seem to be questions that 
might exercise the wit, without engaging the pas- 
sions. But whether it be, that small things make 
mean men proud, and vanity catches small occasions; 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in those that 
can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry; 
there is often found in commentaries a spontaneous 
strain of invective and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the most furious con- 
trovertist in politicks against those whom he is hired 
to defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce to 
the vehemence of the agency ; when the truth to be 
investigated is so near to inexistence, as to escape 
attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage and ex- 
clamation : that to which all would be indifferent in 
its original state, may attract notice when the fate 
of a name is appended to it. A commentator has 
indeed great temptations to supply by turbulence 
what he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to 
a spacious surface, to work tliat to foam which no 
art or diligence can exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are 
either illustrative, by which difficulties are explained; 
or judicial, by which faults and beauties are re- 
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marked j or emendatory, by which depravations are 
corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I do 
not subjoin any other interpretation, I suppose com- 
monly to be right, at least I intend by acquiescence 
to confess, that I have notliing better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many 
passages which appeared to me likely to obstruct the 
greater number of readers, and thought it my duty 
to facilitate their passage. It is impossible for an 
expositor DOt to write too little for some, and too 
much for others. He can only judge what is ne- 
cessary by his own experience ; and how long so- 
ever he may deliberate, will at last explain many 
lines which the learned will think impossible to be 
mistaken, and omit many for which the ignorant will 
want his help. These are censures merely relative, 
and must be quietly endured. I have endeavoured 
to be neither superfluously copious, nor scrupu- 
lously reserved, and hope that I have made my au- 
thor's meaning accessible to many, who before were 
frighted from perusing him, and contributed some- 
thing to the publick, by diffusing innocent and ra- 
tional pleasure. 

The complete explanation of an author not sys- 
tematick and consequential, but desultory and va- 
grant, abounding in casual allusions and light hints, 
is not to be expected from any single scholiast. 
All personal reflections, when names are suppressed, 
must be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated; 
and customs, too minute to attract the notice of 
jaw, yet such as modes of dress, formalities of con- 
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versation, rules of visits, disposition of fiirnitare, 
and practices of ceremony, which naturally find 
places in familiar dialogue, are so fugitive and un- 
substantial, that they are not easily retained or reco- 
vered. What can be known will be collected by 
chance, from the recesses of obscure and obsolete 
papers, perused commonly with some other view. 
Of this knowledge every man has some, and none 
has much but when an author has engaged the pub- 
lick attention, those who can add ai^y thing to his 
illustration, communicate their discoveries, and time 
produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to resign many pas- 
sages, which, though I did not understand them, 
will perhaps hereafter be explained, having, I hope, 
illustrated some, which others have neglected or 
mistaken, sometimes by short remarks, or marginal 
directions, such as every editor has added at his will, 
and often by comments more laborious than the 
matter will seem to deserve j but that which is most 
difficult is not always roost important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is ob- 
scured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not bean 
very diligent to observe. Some plays have more, and 
some fewer judicial observations, not in proportuHi 
to their difference of merit, but because I gave this 
part of my design to chance and to caprice. The 
reader, I believe, is seldom pleased to find his opi- 
nion anticipated; it is natural to delight more ta 
what we find or make, than in what we receift; 
Judgment, like other faculties, is improved by prac- 
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tlce, and its advancement is hindered by submission 
to dictat(»rial decisions, as the memory grows torpid 
by the use of a table-book. Some initiation is how- 
ever necessary ; of all skilly part is infused by pre«^ 
cept> and part is obtained by habit ; I have there- 
fore shown so much as may enable the candidate of 
4:riticism to discover the rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
stribtw^, containing a general censure of faults^ or 
praise of excellence; in which I know not how much 
I have concurred with the current opinion ; but I 
liave not^ by any affectation of singularity* deviated 
from it. Nothing is minutely and particularly exa- 
mined, and therefore it is to be supposed* that in 
the plays which are condemned there is much to be 
praised* and in these which are praised much to be 
condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole succes- 
sion o£ editors has laboured with the greatest dili- 
gence* which has occasioned the most arrogant 
€)8tentation* and excited the keenest acrimony* is 
the emendation of corrupted passages* to which the 
publick attention having been first drawn by the 
violence of the contention between Pope and TAeo- 
hald, has been continued by the persecution* which* 
with a kind of conspiracy* has been since raised 
against all the publishers of Shakspeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of de- 
pravation through all the editions is indubitably cer- 
tain; of these* the restoration is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of copies* or sagacity of con* 

VOL. I. f 
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jecture. The collator's province Is safe and eisjr, 
the conjecturer*8 perilous and difficult. Yet aa tk 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one coyf, 
the peril must not be avoided, nor the difficult in- 
fused. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, some from the laboiui 
of every publisher I have advanced into the textj 
those are to be considered as in my opinion suffici- 
ently supported j some I have rejected without mea- 
tion, as evidently erroneous j some I have left in the 
notes without censure or approbation, as resting io 
equipoise between objection and defence ; and aome, 
which seemed specious but not right, I have inserted 
with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I was # 
last to try what I could substitute for their mistake^ 
and how I could supply their omissions. I collated 
such copies as I could procure, and wished for mon^ 
but have not found the collectors of these rarities 
. very communicative. Of the editions which chaacs 
or kindness put into my hands I have given an ensL" 
meration, that I may not be blamed for negleotiaf 
what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I soon found that tht 
later publishers, with all their boasts of diligence^ 
suffered many passages to stand unauthorized, aa4 
contented themselves- with Rowe*s regulation of ths 
text, even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and 
with a little consideration might have found it to be 
wrong. Some of these alterations are only the ejec^ 
tion of a word for one that appeared to him more 
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elegant or more intelligible. These cprruptions I 
have often silently rectified for the history of our 
language, and tlie true force of our words, c^n only 
be preserved, by keeping the text of autliors free 
from adulteration. Others, and those very fi equeufc, 
smoothed the cadence, or regulated the measure; 
on these I hgve not exercised the s^me rigour ^ if 
only a word was transposed, or a particle inserted 
or omitted, 1 have sometimes suffered the line to 
stand } for the inconstancy of the copies is such, as 
that some liberties may be easily permitted^ But 
this practice I have not suffered to proceed far, hav- 
ing restored the primitive diction wherever it could 
for any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies supr 
plied, I have inserted in the text sometin\es, v^'here 
jthe improvement was slight, without notice, and 
sometimes with an account of the reasons of the 
change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, 
I have not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It 
has been my settled principle, that the reading of 
the ancient books is probably true, and therefore 1^ 
not to be disturbed for tlie sake of elegance, perspi- 
cuity, or mere improvement of the sense. For 
though much credit is not due to ' the fidelity, npr 
any to the judgment of the hrst publishers, yet tliey 
who had the copy before their eyes were more likely 
to read it right, than we whp read it only by imagi- 
nation. But it is evident that they h^ve often made 
strange mistakes by ignorance or negligence, and 
£2 
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that therefore scrniething may be properly attempted 
by criticism, keeping the middle way between pre* 
sumption and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, and 
where any passage appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to discover how it may be recalled 
to sense, with least violence. But my first labour 
is, always to turn the old text on every side, and tiy 
if there be any interstice, through which light caa 
find its way; nor would Huetius himself condemn 
me, as refusing the trouble of research^ for the 
ambition of alteration. ' In this modest industry, I 
have not been unsuccessful. I have rescued maDj 
lines from the violations of temerity, and secured 
many scenes from the inroads of correction. I have 
adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is more ho- 
nourable to save a citizen, than to kill an enemj, 
and have been more careful to protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the 
plays into acts, though I believe it to be in almost all 
the plays void of authority. Some of those which 
are divided in the later editions have no division in 
the first folio, and some that are divided in the 
folio have no division in the preceding copies. The 
settled mode of the theatre requires four intervals 
in the play, but few, if any, of our author's com- 
positions can be properly distributed in that man- 
ner. An act is so much of the drama as passes 
without intervention of time, or change of place. A 
pause makes a new act. In every real, and there- 
fore in every imitative action, the intervals may be 
more or fewer> the restriction of five acta being ac- 
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ctdental and arbitrary. This Shakspeare knew^ and 
this he practised > kis plays were written, and at first 
printed in one unbroken continuity, apd ought now 
to be exhibited with short pauses, interposed as often 
as the scene is changed, or any considerable time is 
required to pass. This method would at once quell a 
thousand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's works to their integrity, 
1 have considered the punctuation as wholly in my 
powers for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted words and sentences ? 
Whatever could be done by adjusting points, is there- 
fore silently performed, in some plays, with much 
diligence, in others with less; it is hard to keep a 
busy eye steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, or a 
discursive mind upon evanescent truth. 

The same liberty has been taken with a few par- 
ticles, or other words of slight effect. I have some* 
times inserted or omitted them without notice. I 
have done that sometimes^ which the other editors 
have done always, and which indeed the state of 
the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us 
for passing trifies, will wonder that on mere trifies 
00 much labour is expended, with such importance 
of debate, and such solemnity of diction. To these I 
answer with confidence, that they are judging of an 
art which they do not understand 5 yet cannot much 
reproach them with their ignorance, nor promise that 
they would become in general, by learning criticism, 
more useful, happier, or wiser. 
As I practised conjecture more, I learned to trust 
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dity of the old reading ; then by proposing some- 
thing, which to saperficial readers would seem spe- 
cious, bat which tbe editor rejects with indignatioD; 
then by producing the tme reading, with a long pan- 
phra^, and concluding with loud acclamations od 
the discovery, and a sober wish for the advancement 
and prosperity of genuine criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done sometimes 
without impropriety. But I have always suspected 
that thfe reading is right, which requires many words 
to prove it wrong 5 and the emendation wrong, that 
cannot without so much labour appear to be right. 
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rhe justness of a happy restoration strikes at once^ 
md the moral precept may be well applied to criti<« 
cism, quod dubitas ne feceris. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread with 
wrecks^ is natural to the sailor. I had before my 
eye, so many critical adventures ended in miscar- 
riage, that caution was forced upon me. I encoun- 
tered in every page wit struggling with its own so- 
phistry, and learning confused by the multiplicity of 
its views. I was forced to censure those whom I 
admired, and could not but reflect, while I was dis- 
possessing their emendations, how soon the same 
fate might happen to my own, and how many of the 
readings whicii I have corrected may be by some 
other editor defended and established. 

** Criticks I saw, that other's names efface, 
*• And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 

Their own, like others, soon their place resigned, 
" Or disappeared, and left the first behind." Pope. 

That a conjectural critick should often be mistaken, 
cannot be wonderful, either to others, or himself, if 
it be considered, that in his art there is no system> 
no principal and axiomatical truth that regulates 
subordinate positions. His chance of error is re- 
newed at every attempt 5 an oblique view of the 
passage, a slight misapprehension of a phrase, a 
casual inattention to the parts connected, is sufficient 
to make him not only fail, but fail ridiculously} 
and when he succeeds best he produces perhaps but 
one reading of many probable, and he that suggests 
another will always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid 
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under pleasure. The allurements of emendatioo 
are scarcely resistible. Conjecture has all the yrj 
and all the pride of invention^ and he that has 
once started a happy change^ is too much delighted 
to consider what objections may rise against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world ; nor is it my intention to depre- 
ciate a study, that has exercised so many mighty 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the Bishop of Akria^ to English Bentky, 
The criticks on ancient authors have, in the exer- 
cise of their sagacity, many assistances, which the 
editor of Shakspeare is condemned to want. They 
are employed upon grammatical and settled lan- 
guages, whose construction contributes so much to 
perspicuity, that Homer has fewer passages unintelli- 
gible than Chamer. The words have not only a 
known regimen, but invariable quantities, which 
direct and confine the choice. There are commonly 
more manuscripts than one and they do not often 
conspire in the same mistakes. Yet Scaliger could 
confess to Salmasius how little satisfaction his emen- 
dations gave him. llludunt nobis conjectum nostra^ 

5 the Bishop of Aleria — ] John Andreas. He was se- 
cretary to the Vatican Library during the papacies of Paul 
II . and Sixtus IV. By the former he was employed to super- 
intend such works as were to be multiplied by the new art of 
printing, at that time brought into Rome. He published 
Herodotus, Strabo, Livy, Aulus Gellius, &c. His school- 
fellow, Cardinal de Cusa, procured him the bishoprick of 
Accia, a province in Corsica; and Paul II. afterwards ap- 
pointed him to that of Aleria in the same iiland, where he 
died in 1493. See Fabric. Bibl. Lat« Vol* in. 894. Stbevens* 
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quarum nos pudet, posteaquam in meliores codicet 
incidimus. And Upsias could complam^ that cri'^ 
ticks were making faults^ by trying to remove them, 
Ut ohm vitiis, ita nunc reniediis labor atur. And in* 
deed^ where mere conjecture is to be used^ the emen- 
dations of ScaUger and Lipsius, notwithstanding their 
wonderful sagacity and erudition^ are often vague 
and disputable^ like mine or Theobald's, 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little j for raising in the pub- 
lick expectations, which at last I have not answered. 
The expectation of ignorance is indefinite, and that 
of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard to sa- 
tisfy those who know not what to demand, or those 
who demand by design what they think impossible 
to be done. I have indeed disappointed no opinion 
more than my own j yet I have endeavoured to per- 
form my. task with no slight solicitude. Not a single 
passage in the whole work has appeared to me cor- 
rupt, which I have not attempted to restore; or ob- 
scure, which I have not endeavoured to illustrate* 
In many I have failed like others 5 and from many, 
after all my efforts, I have retreated, and confessed 
the repulse. I have not passed over, with affected 
superiority, what is equally difficult to the reader 
and to myself, but where I could not instruct him, 
liave owned my ignorance. I might easily have ac^ 
cumulated a mass of seeming learning upon easy 
scenes; but it ought not to be imputed to negli* 
gence, that, where nothing was necessary, nothing 
has been done, or that, where others have said 
enough, I have said no more. 
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Notes are often necessaiy, but they are necessary 
evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the 
^ powers of Shakspeare, and who desires to feel the 
highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every 
play, from the first scene to the last, with utler n^- 
ligence of all his commentators. When his fancy 
is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or 
explanation. When his attention is strongly en- 
gaged^ let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name 
of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and cor- 
ruption 5 let him preserve his comprehension of the 
dialogue and his interest in the fable. And when 
the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness, and read the commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the 
general effect of the work is weakened. The mind 
is refrigerated by interruption 5 the thoughts are di- 
verted from the principal subject 5 the reader is 
weary, he suspects not why ^ and at last throws away 
the book which he has too diligendy studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has 
been surveyed; there is a kind of intellectual re- 
moteness necessary for the comprehension of any 
great work in its full design and in its true propor- 
tions 5 a close approach shows the smaller niceties, 
but tlie beauty of the whole is discerned no longer. 

It is not veiy grateful to consider how little the 
succession of editors has added to this author's power 
of pleasing; He was read, admired, studied, and imi- 
tated, while be was yet deformed with all the im- 
* proprieties which ignorance and naglect could ac- 
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cumulate upon him ; while the reading was yet not 
rectified^ nor his allusions understood; yet then 
did Dryden pronounce^ that Shakspeare was th^ 
man, who^ of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. AU 
the ims^ of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but luckily ; when he 
describes any thing, you more than see it« you feel 
it too. Those, who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation 5 he 
was naturally learned > he needed not the spectacles 
of books to read nature; he looked inwards, and 
found her there. I cannot say he is eveiy where 
alike ; were lie so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many 
times flat and insipid 5 his comick wit degenerating 
into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. 
But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him ; no man can say, he ever had a 
fit subject for his wit, and did not then raise him- 
self as high above the rest of poets, 

** Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi,** 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer should 
want a commentary ; that his language should be- 
come obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But it is 
vain to carry wishes beyond the condition of human 
things; that which must happen to all, has hap- 
pened to Shakspeare, by accident and time;. and 
more than has been suffered by any other writer 
since the use of types, has been suftered by him 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by 
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thdt superiority of mind^ which despised its own 
performances/ when it compsed them with it* 
powers^ and judged those worlcs unworthy to be 
preserved^ which the criticks of following i^es were 
to contend for the fame of restoring and explainiog. 

Among these candidates of inferior fame, I am 
now to stand the judgment of the publick ; and wish 
that I could confidently produce my commentaiy ai 
equal to the encouragement which I have had the 
honour of receiving. Every work of this kind is bj 
its nature deficient^ and I should feel little solicitude 
about the sentence, were it to be pronounced only 
by the skilful and the l^ned. 
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Alonso, king of Naples. 

Sebastian, his brother, 

Prospero, the rightful duke of Milan. 

Antonio, his brother y the usurping duke of Milcmm 

Ferdinand, son to the king of Naples. 

Gonzalo, an honest old counsellor of Naples, 



Francisco, 3 
Caliban, a savage and deformed slave, 
Trinculo, a jester. 
Stephano, a drunken butler. 

Master of a ship, Boatswain, and Mariners, 

Miranda, daughter to Prospero., 

Ariel, an airy spirit* 
Iris, -V 
Ceres, f 



SccNE, the sea, with a ship; afterwards an Uninhabited 
island. 



Adrian, 




Juno, 
Nymphs, 
Reapers, - 
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ACT I. 

SCENE 1. On a Ship at Sea. 
A Storm with Thmder and Ughtning. 
Enttr a Ship-master and a Boatswain. 

Master. 

Boatswain,— 

Boats. Here, master: what cheer? 
Mast. Good : Speak to the mariners : fall to't 
yarelj,' or we run ourselves aground : bestir, bestir. 

lEdt. 

Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts ; cheerly, cheerly, my 
hearts 5 yare, yare : Take in the top-sail 5 Tend to tlie 
master's whistle. — Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if 
room enough ! 

Emter Alonso^ Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdi- 
nand, GoNZALO, and others. 

Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where's tlie 
master ? Play the men. 

Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

« Readily. 
b2 
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Jnt* Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Boats, Do you not hear him? You mar our labour! 
keep your cabins : you do assist the storm. 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence ! What care these 
roarers for the name of king ? To cabin : silence : 
trouble us not. 

Gon. Good j yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. You 
are a counsellor 5 if you can command these elements 
to silence, and work the peace of the present,* we 
' will not hand a rope more use your authority. If 
you cannot, give thanks you have lived so Iqpg, and 
make yourself ready in your cabin for the mischance 
of the hour, if it so hap.— Cheerly, good hearts. — Out 
of our way, I say. [Exit. 

Gon, I have great comfort from this fellow : me- 
thinks, he hath no drowning mark upon him j his 
complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, 
to his hanging ! make the rope of his destiny our cable, 
for our own doth little advantage ! If he be not bom 
to be hanged, our case is miserable. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats. Down with the top-mast^ yare; lower, 
lower J bring her to try with main course. [A crj 
ivithin.'] A plague upon this howling ! they ar« louder 
than the weather, or our office — 

ft Present instant. 
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Re-enter Sebastian, Aktonio, and Gonzalo. 

Yet again ? what do you Jiere ? Shall we give o'er, 
and drown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seb, A pox o' your throat ? you bawling, blas- 
phemous, uncharitable dog ! 

Boats, Work you, then. 

Ant. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreson, insolent 
noise-maker, we are less afraid to be drowned than 
thou art. 

Gon. I'll warrant him from drowning j though the 
ship were no stronger than a nut-shell, and as leaky 
as an unstanched^ wench. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold } set her two courses 5 
off to sea again, lay her off. 

Enter Mariners wet. 

Mar, All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! all lost^ 

lExeunt, 

Boats, What, must our mouths be cold ? 
Gon, The king and prince at prayers ! let us assist 
them. 

For our case is as theirs. 
Seb, I am out of patience. 

Ant, We are merely * cheated of our lives by 
drunkatrds. — 

This wide-chapped rascal 5 — ^' Would, thou might'st li« 

drowning. 
The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon. He'll be hanged yet ; 

Though every drop of water swear against it. 



5 Incontinent. ♦Absolutely, 
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And gape at widest to glut him. . 

confused noise within'] Mercy on us ! — ^We split, we 
split ! — Farewell, my wife and children ! — Farewell, 
brother ! — We split, we split, we split. — 

Ant, Let's all sink with the king. [Exit. 

Seb, Let's take leave of him. [Exit. 

Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren ground ; long heath, brown 
furze, any thing: The wills above be done! but I 
would fain die a dry death. [Exit, 

SCENE IL 

The island: before the cell of Prospero. 

Enter Prospero a/ic/ Miranda. 

Mira. If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch. 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek> 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have sufFer'd 
With those that I saw, suffer ! a brave vessel. 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er^ 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 

Pro. Be collected i 



5 Before. 
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No more amazement : tell your piteous heart. 
There's no hann done. 



I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear on^! thee, my daughter!) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am ; nor that I am more better 
Than Frospero, master of a full poor cell. 
And thy no greater father. 

Mir a. More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pro. Tis time 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand> 
And pluck my magick garment from me.— So 

[Lay* down his mantle. 
Lie there my art. — ^Wipe thou thine eyes 3 have com- 
fort. 

The direftd spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
1 have with such provision in mine art 
So safely order'd, that tliere is no soul- 
No, not so much perdition as an hair. 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard'st cry, which thou saw'st sink. 

Sit down j 
For thou must now know further. 

Mira, You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am ; but stopp'd 
And left me to a bootless inquisition ; ^ 
Concluding, Stay, not yet, — 

Pro, The hoiu:*s now come i 



Mira, 
Fro. 



O, woe the day ! 



No harm. 
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The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 
Obey, and be attentive. Can'st thou remember 
A time before we came unto tliis cell ? 
I do not think thou can'st 5 for then thou wast not 
Out^ three years old. 

Mira, Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pro, By what? by any otlier house, or person? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembra'nce. 

Mira. Tis far ofFj 

And rather like a dream tlian an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Pro. Thou had' St, and more, Miranda : But how 
is it, 

Tliat this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm ^ of time ? 
If thou remember' st aught, ere thou cam'st here. 
How tliou cam'st here, thou may'st. 

Mira But that I do not. 

Pro. Twelve years since, 
Miranda, twelve years since, thy father was. 
The duke of Milan, and a prince of power. 

Mira. Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said — thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan 5 and his only heir 
A princess j — no worse issued. 

Mira. O, the heavens ! 

What foul play had we, tliat we came from thence ? 
Or blessed was't we did ? 



* Quite. 7 Abyss. 
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Pro. 



Both, both, my girl : 



By foul play, as thou say*st, were we heav'd thence j 
But blessedly holp hither. 



To think o' the teen^ that I have turn'd you to. 
Which is from my remembrance ! Please you, further 

Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, calfd Antonio, — 
I pray thee, mark me, — ^that a brother should 
Be so perfidious ! — ^he whom, next thyself. 
Of all the world I lov*d, and to him put 
The manage of my state 5 as, at that time. 
Through .all the signiories it was the first. 
And Prospero the prime duke 5 being so reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts. 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study. 
The government I cast upon my brother. 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported. 
And wrapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle — 
Dost thou attend me ? 

Mira. Sir, most heedfully. 

Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits. 
How t6 deny tliem whom to advance, and whom 
To trash^ for over-topping 5 new created 
The creatures that were mine ; I say, or chang'd them. 
Or else ne^ forni'd tliem : having both the key 
Of officer and oliice, set all hearts 
To what tune pleas'd his ear 5 that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk. 
And suck'd my verdure outon't. — ^Thou attend'st not; 
I pray thee, mark me. 

Mira. O good Sir, I do. 



Mira, 



O, my heart bleeds 



Sorrow. Cut away. 
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Pro. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind 
Witli that, which, but by being so retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd all popular rate, in hiy false brother 
Awak'd an evil nature : and my trust, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 
As my trust was ; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence sans * bound. He being thus lorded. 
Not only witli what my revenue yielded. 
But what my power might else exact, — like one. 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 
To credit his own lie, — he did believ'e 
He was tlie duke ; out of the substitution. 
And executing tlie outward face of royalty, ' 
With all prerogative : — Hence his ambition 
Growing, — ^Do^t hear ? 

Mira, Your tale, sir, would cure deafness, 

Pro. To have no screen between this part he play '4 
And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan : Me, poor man ! — my library 
Was dukedom large enough j of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates 
(So dry* he was for swiy) with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan !) 
To most ignoble stooping. 

Mira, O the heavens ! 



» Without. a Thirsty. 
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Pro, Mark his condition, and the event 5 then tell 
me. 

If this might be a brother. 

Mira, - T should sin 

To think but nobly of my grandmotlier ; 
^Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro, Now the condition. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit 
Which was, that he in lieu ^ o' tlie preipises, — 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute,— 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of tlie dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio bpen 
The gates of Milan 5 and, i' the dead of darkness. 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mira, Alack, for pity ! 

I, not rememb'ring how I cried out tlien. 
Will cry it o'er again ; it is a hint,4 
That wrings mine eyes. 

Pro. Hear a little further. 

And then I'll bring tliee to the present business 
Which now's upon us ; without tlie which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mira. Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench ; 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not j 

3 Consideration. ^ Suggestion. 
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(So dear the love my people bore me) nor set 

A mark so bloody on the business j but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 

Bore us some leagues to sea where they prepar'd 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg*d. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast j the very rats • 

Instinctively had quit it : there they hoist us. 

To cry to the sea that roar*d to us 5 to sigh 

To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again. 

Did us but loving wrong. 

Mira. Alack ! what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

Pro. O ! a cherubim 

Thou wast, that did preserve me ! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 
When I have deck' d 5 the sea with drops full salt j 
Under my burden groan'd ; which raised in me 
An undergoing stomach,^' to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mira, How came we ashore? 

Fro, By Providence divine. 
Some food we had, and some fresh water, -that 
. A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this design,) did give us 5 with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries. 
Which since have steaded much 5 so, of his gentleness. 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furnish'd me. 
From my own libr^, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 



^ Sprinkled. ^ Stubborn resolution^ 
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Mira. *Would I might 

But ever see that man ! 

Pro, Now I arise : — ' 

Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arrived j and here 
Have I, thy school-master, made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 

Mir a. Heavens thank you for't ! And now, I pray 
you, sir, 

(For still *tis beating in my mind,) your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 

Pro. Know thus far forth.— 

By accident most strange, bountiful fortune. 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore : and by my prescience 
I ind my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star j whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. — ^Here cease more questions ; 
Thou art inclin*d to sleep j 'tis a good dulness. 
And give it way — I know thou can'st not choose.— 

[Miranda sleeps. 
Come away, servant, come : I am ready now 5 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel. 

Art. All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure be't to fly. 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds 5 to thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel^ and all bi« quality. 
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Pro, Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform'd to point' the tempest tliat I bade thee ? 

An, To every article. 
I boarded the king's ship 5 now on tlie beak. 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement : Sometimes, I'd divide. 
And bm^n in many places 5 on the top-mast. 
The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly. 
Then meet, and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-out-running were not : The fire, and cracks 
Of siilphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro, My brave spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil * 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Jri. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play'd 
Some tricks of desperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all a- fire with me : tlie king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair,) 
Was the first man that leap*d ; cried. Hell is empty^ 
And all the dtvils are here, . 

Pro, Why, that's my spirit ! 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. C^ose by, my master. 

Pro, But are they, Ariel, safe? 

ArL Not a hair perished > 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish. 



7 The minut«st article. 
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But fresher than before : and, as thou bad*st me^ 
In troops I have dispers'd them 'bout the isle : 
The king's son have I landed by himself ; 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs^ 
In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting. 
His arms in this sad knot. 

Pro, Of the king's ship. 

The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos'd. 
And all the rest o* the fleet ? 

Art. Safely in harbour 

Is the king's ship ; in the^deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex'd Bermoothes,9 there she's hid : 
The mariners all under hatches stow'd j 
Whom, with a charm join'd to their sufFer'd labour, 
I have left asleep : and for the rest o' the fleet. 
Which I dispers'd, they all have met again j 
And are upqn the Mediterranean flote, ' 
Bound sadly home for Naples 
Supposing that they saw the king's ship wreck'd. 
And his great person perish. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is performed but there's more work : 
What is the time o* the day ? * 

Ari. Past the mid season. 

Pro. AMeast two glasses : The time 'twixt six anct 
now. 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Is there more toil ? Since thou dost give me , 
pains. 

Let me remember thee what thou hast promised. 



*■ BermudM« 



' Wave. 
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Which is not yet perfdrm'd me. 

Pro, How now ? moody ? 

What is't thou can*st demand ? 

Ari. My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out ? no more. 

^ri, I pray the* 

Bemember, I have done thee worthy service ; 
Told tliee no lies, made no mistakings^ serv*d 
Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Pro. Dost thou forget 

From what a torment I did free thee ? 

^ri. No. 

Pro. Tlioudost> and think'st 
It much, to tread the ooze of the salt deep ; 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north , 
To do me business in the veins o' the earth. 
When it is bak'd with frost. 

j4ri. I do not, sir. 

,Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, and envy. 
Was grown into a hoop ? hast thou forgot her > 

j4ri. No, sir. 

Pro. Thou hast : where was she bom? 

speak 3 tell me. 
Ari. Sir, in Argier.* 

Pro. O, was she so ? I mnst. 

Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
W^hich thou forgefst. This damn'd witch, Sycoraz> 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 



* Algiers. 
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Thou know'st, was b^nish'd; for one thing she did. 
They would not take her life : \Is not this true ? 
An, Ay, sir. 

Pro. This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought witli 
child. 

And here was left by the sailors : Thou, my slave. 

As thou report' St thyself, wast then her servant : 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands. 

Refusing her grand hests,^ she did contine thee. 

By help of her more potent ministers. 

And in her most unmitigable rage. 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift • 

Imprison'd, thou did\st painfully remain 

A dozen years within which space she died. 

And left thee there ; where thou did*st vent thy groans. 

As fast as mill-wheels strike: Then was this island, 

(Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour'd witli 

A human shape. 

Ari, Yes Caliban her son. 

Pro. Dull thing, I say so he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know*st 
What torment I did find tliee in : thy groans 
Did make wolves. howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears . it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn*d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo j it was mine art. 
When I arriv'd, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Ari. I thank thee, master. 



VOL. I. 
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Fro. If thou more murmur*st, I will rend an oak. 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

An. Pardon, master: 

I will be correspondent to command. 
And do my spiriting gently. 

Pro. Do so 5 and after two d^i 

I will discharge thee. 

Ari, That's my noble master ! • 

What shall I do ? say what ? what shall I do ? 

Pro. Go make thyself like to a nymph o* the sea; 
Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye-ball else. Go, take this shape. 
And hither come in't : hence, with diligence. 

{^Exit Ariel. 
Awake, dear heart, awake I thou hast slept well> 
Awake ! 

Mira. The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro. Shake it off : Come on ^ 

We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mira. Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pro. But, as 'tis, 

We cannot miss 4 him : he does make our fire. 
Fetch in our wood and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho ! slave ! Caliban \ 
Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cd. [}Vithiii\ There's wood enough within. 



4 Do without. 
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Pro. Come forth, I say 3 there's other business for 
thee : 

Com© forth, thou tortoise ! when ? 

Re-enter Ariel, like a tcater-nymph. 

Fine apparition ! My quaint Ariel, 

Hark in thine ear. 

Ari. My lord, it shall be done. \Exit, 

Fro, Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 

Upon thy wicked dam, come fortli ! 

Enter Cam BAN. 

CaL As wicked dew as e'er my mother brush'd 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen. 
Drop on you both ! a south-west blow on ye. 
And blister you all o'er ! 

Pro, For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have 
cramps. 

Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ; urchins ^ 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work. 
All exercise on thee : thou shalt be pifich'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. " 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother. 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first. 
Thou strok'dst me, and mad'st much of me 5 would' 
give me 

Water with berries in't 5 and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 
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That burn by day and night : and then I lov'd thee, 

And shew'd thee all the qualities o' the isle. 

The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 

Cursed be I that did so ! — ^AU the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have. 

Which first was mine own king : and here you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest of the island. 

Pro, Thou most lying slave. 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness : I have us*d 
thee. 

Filth as thou art, with human care ; and lodg*d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho ! — 'would it had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me 5 I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro, Abhorred slave ; 

Which any print of goodness will not take. 
Being capable of all ill ! I pitied thee. 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other : when thou didst not, savage. 
Know thine own meaning, but would' st gabble like 
A thing most "brutish, I endow'd thy purposes 
With words that made them known : But thy vile race, 
Though thou didst learn, had that in't which good 
natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin'd into this rock. 
Who hadst deserv'd more than a prison. 
CaL You taught me language ) and my profit on't 
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la, I know how to curse : the red plague rid* you. 
For learning me your language ! 

Pro. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel j and be quick, thou wert best. 
To answer other business. Shrug'st thou, malice? 
If thou neglect'st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar. 
That beasts Shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal. No, 'pray thee !— . 

I must obey : his art is of such power, [Aside. 
It would control my dam's god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him. 

Pro. So, slave j hence ! 

lExie Caliban. 

Re-enter Am el invisiblcy plai/ing and singing; 
Ferdinand following him. 

Ariel's Song. 
Come unto these yellow sands^ 
And then take hands : 
CourVsied when you have^ and kiss*df 

(The wild waves whist J ^ 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
Andy sweet sprites^ the burden bear, 

Harky hark! 
Bur. Bov^gh, wowgh. [dispcrsedly . 

The watch-dogs bark : 
Bur, Bowgh, wowgh, [dispersedly. 

Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlere 
Cry, Cock-a'doodle-doo, 

• Destroy. 7 Still, silent. 
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Fer. Where should tliis musick be? i' the air, or 
the earth ? 

It sounds no more : — and sure, it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank^ 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck. 
This musick crept by me upon the waters 5 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion. 
With its sweet air : thence I have follow'd it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather : — Bat *tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 

Full fathom fix t thy father lies ; 

Of his hones arc coral made ; 
Those are pearls, that uerc his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea^change 
Jn^o something rich and strange, 
Sca-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark ! now I hear them, ^ding-dong, hell, 

[Burden, ding-dong. 

Fer. The ditty does remember my drown'd fa* 
ther .— 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound. 
That the earth pwes:^ — I hear it now above me. 

Pro, The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 
And say, what thou seest yond'. 

Mira. What is' t ? a spirit ? 

I^ord, how'it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
Jt carries a brave form : — ^But 'tis a spirit. 

* Owns. 
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Pro. No, wench j it eats and sleeps, and hath such 
senses 

As we have, such : This gallant which thou seest. 
Was in the wrecks and but he's sometliing stain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'st cal 
him 

A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows. 
And strays about to find them. 

Mira, T might call him 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro. It goes on, lAside, ^ 

As my soul prompts it : — Spirit, fine spirit! I'll frea 

- thee 
Within two days for this. 

Fer. Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend ! — ^Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon tliis island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give. 
How I may bear me here : My prime request. 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 
If you be made, or no? 

Mir a. No wonder, sir ; 

But, certainly a maid. 

Fer. My language ! heavens !— 

I am the best of tliem that speak this speech. 
Were I but where 'tis spoken. 

Pro. How ^ the best ? 

What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee ? 

Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples : He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep ; myself am Naples ; 
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Wlio with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 
The king my fatlier wreck'd. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 

i'cr. Yes, faith, and all his lords 5 the duke of 
Milan, 

And his brave son, being twain. 

Pro. The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could controul^ thee, 
If now 'twere fit to do't : — ^At the first sight 

[Aside. 

They have chang'd eyes : — ^Delicate Ariel, 

I'll set thee free for this ! — A word, good sir 5 

I fear, you have done yourself some wrong : a word. 

Mira. Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw 5 the first ' 
That e'er I sigh'd for : pity move my father 
To be inclin'd my way ! 

Fer. O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pro, • Soft, sir j one word more.— 

They are both in either's powers : but this swift busi- 
ness 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning lAside. 
Make the prize light. — One word more 5 I charge 
thee. 

That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow'st not ; and hast put thyself 
Opon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on't. 
Fer. No, as I am a man. 
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Mira, There's nbthing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house. 
Good things will strive to dwell with't. 

Pro. Follow me. — \To Ferd. 

Speak not you for him he's a traitor.— Come. 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together : 
6ea-water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither'd roots^ and husks. 
Wherein the acorn cradled ; Follow. 

Fer. No-/ 
I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. [He draws. 

Mira, O dear father. 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful.' 

Pro. What, I say. 

My foot my tutor ! — Put thy sword up, traitor | 
Who mak'st a shew, but dar'st not strike, thy con- 
science 

Is so possessed with guilt : come from thy ward 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick. 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira. Beseech you, father ! 

Pro. Hence; hang not on my garments. 

^ira. Sir, have pity 5 

1*11 be his surety. 

Pf^' Silence : one word more. 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What! 
An advocate for an impostor ? hush ! 
Thou think'st, there are no more such shapes as he. 
Having seen but him and Caliban : Foolish wench » 
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To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 

Mira. My affections 

Are then most humble 5 I have no ambitioa 
To see a goodlier man. 

rro» Come on ^ obey : 

ITo Ferd. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again. 
And have no vigour in tjiem. 

Fer. So they are : 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loss, the weakness which I feel. 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats. 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me. 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all comers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pro, It works : — Come on.— 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! — Follow me. — 

[To Ferd. and Mir. 
Hark, what thou else shalt do me. ITo Ariel. 

Mira. Be of comfort; 

IMy father's of a better nature, sir. 
Than he appears by speech 5 this is unwonted, ' 
Which now came from him. 

Pro, Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds : but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari, To the syllable. 

Pro, Come, follow : speak not for him, lExamt, 
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SCENE L Another part of the island. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Gon, 'Beseech you, sir, be merry : you have caus« 
(So have we all) of joy 3 for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss : Our hint of woe 
Is common ev^ry day, some sailor's wife. 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant. 
Have just our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us : then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort, 

Alon, Pr*ythee, peace. 

Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 

Ant, The visitor will not give him o'er so. 

Seb. Look, he's winding up the watch of his wit | 
by and by it will strike. 

Gon, Sir, 

Seh. One: ^TelL 

Gon. Whenevery grief is entertain' d, that's offer'd. 
Comes to the entertainer— 

Seb. A dollar. 

Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed 5 you have 
♦ spoken truer than you purposed. 

Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant you 
should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord,— 
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Ant, Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his topgue! 

Alon, I pr'ythee, spare. 

Gon, WeU, I have done : But yet— 

Seh, He will be talking. 

Ant. Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good 
wgg^r, first begins to crow ? 
Seh. The old cock. 
Ant, The cockrel. 
Seh. Done : The wager ? 
Ant. A laughter. 
Set. A match. 

Adr. Though this island seem to be desert, — i 
Seh. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Ant. So, youVe pay'd. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible,— 
Sd>. Yet, 
Adr. Yet— 

Ant. He could not miss it. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, and deli- 
cate temperance.' 

Ant. . Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seh. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learnedly dci 
livered. 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetiy. 
Seh. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
Ant. Or, as 'twere perfumed by a fen. 
Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 
Ant. True ; save means to live. 
Seh. Of that there's none, or little. 
Gon. How lush 4 and lusty the grass looks? how 
green? 
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Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye^ of green in't. 

Ant. He misses not much. 

Seb, No 5 he doth but mistake the truth totally. 

Gow. But the rarity of it is (which is indeed almost 
beyond credit) — 

Seb, As many vouch'd rarities are. 

Gon. Tliat our garments, being, as they were, 
drenched in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their 
freshness, and glosses ; being rather new dy'd, than 
stain'd with salt water. 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, would 
it not say, he lies ? 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 

Goal Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as 
when we put them on first in Africk, at the mar- 
riage of the king's fair daughter Claribel to the king 
of Tunis. 

Seb. Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well 
in our return. 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with such a 
paragon to their queen. 

Cm. Not since widow Dido's time. 

Ant. Widow ? a pox o' that ! How came that widow 
in? Widow Dido! 

Seb, What if he had said, widower iEneas too? 
good lord, how you take it ! 

Adr, Widow Dido, said you ? you make me study 
of that : she was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

^Adr. Carthage? 

' Shade of colour. 
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Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 
Ant, His word is more than the miraculous harp, 
Seb. He hath raised the wall, and houses too. 
Ant. What impossible matter will he make easy 
next? 

Seb. I think, he will carry tliis island home in his 
pocket, and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the sea, 
briiig forth more islands. 

Gon. Ay? 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gm. Sir, we were talking, that our garments 
feem now as fresh, as when we were at Tunis at the 
marriage of your daughter, who is now queen. 

Ant, And the rarest that e*er came there, 

Seb. *Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant, O, widow Dido ; ay, widow Dido. ' 

Gon, Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first 
d^y I wore it ? I mean, in a sort/^ 

Ant. That sort was well fish'd for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter's marriage? 

Alon. You cram these words into mine ears, 
against 

The stomach of my sense : * Would I had- never 
;^Iarried my daughter there ! for, coming thence. 
My son is lost 3 and, in my rate, she too. 
Who is so far from Italy removed, 
I ne'er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ! 
. Fran. Sir, he may live; 
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I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their backs 5 he trod the water. 

Whose enitiity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swohi that met him : his bold head 

•Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o'er his wave- worn basis bow*d. 

As stooping to relieve him : I not doubt. 

He came alive to land. 

Alon. No, no, he's gone. 

Sib, Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss ^ 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter^ 
But rather lose her to an African ; 
Where she, at least, is banish'd from your eye. 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on't. 

Alon. Pr'ythee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel'd to, and importun'd otherwise 
By all of us ; and the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd, between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end o' the beam she'd bow. We have bst 
your son, 

I fear, for ever : Milan and Naples have 
More widows m them of this business* making. 
Than we bring men to comfort them : the fault'i 
Your own. 

Alon, So is the dearest of the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian^ 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness. 
And lime to speak it in : ' you rub the sore. 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb, Very well. 

Ant, And most chirurgeonly. 
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Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir. 
When you are cloudy. 

Seb. Foul weather? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I a plantation of this isle, my lord, — 

Ant. He'd sow it with netde-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king of it. What would I do ? 

Seb. *Scape being dnink, for want of wine. 

Gon. V the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffick 
Would I admits no name of magistrate 5 
Letters should not be known 5 no use of service. 
Of riches or of poverty; no contracts. 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation; all men idle, all ; 
And w6men too j but innocent and pure : 
No sovereignty : — 

Seb. , And yet he would be king on't. 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets 
the beginning. 

Gon^ All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony. 
Sword, pike, knife, gim, or need of any engine,' 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth. 
Of its own kind, all foizon,* all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying 'mong his subjects ? 

Ant. None, man; all idle; whores, and knaves. 

Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir. 
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To excel the golden age. 

Seb. 'Save his majesty ! 

A/it, Long live Gonzalo ! 

Gon. And, do you mark me, sir?— 

Alon. Pr'ythee, no more: thou dost talk nothing 
to me. 

Gon. I do well believe your highness 5 and. did it 
to minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of 
such sensible and nimble lungs, that tliey always use 
to laugh at nothing 

Ant. *Twas you we laugh'd at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am no- 
thing to you; so you may continue, and laugh at 
nothing still. 

Ant. What a blow was there given? 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle; yon 
would lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would 
continue in it five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel invisible, playing solemn musick. 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. ' 

Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant you : I will not adventure my 
discretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, 
for i am very heavy? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[All sleep but Alon. Seb. and Ant. 

Alon. What, all so soon asleep! I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts : I find^ 
They are inclin'd to do so. 

Seb. Please you^ sir, 

VOL. I. D 
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Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow j when it doth. 
It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person, while you take your rest. 
And watch your safety. 

Alon, Thank you: Wond*rous heavy. 

[Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel. 
Seb, What a strange drowsiness possesses them! 
Ant, It is the quality o' the climate. 
Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-lids sink? I find not 
Myself dispos'd to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; my spirits are nimble. 

They fell together all, as by consent; 
They dropp'd, as by a thunder-stroke. What might. 
Worthy Sebastian? — O, what might? — No more:— 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face. 
What thou should' st be: the occasion speaks thee; 
and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

Seb. What, art tliott waking? 

Ant. Do you not hear me speak ? 

Seb. I do; and, surely, 

It is a sleepy language; and thou speak*st 
Out of thy sleep : What is it thou didst say ? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, moving, 
And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let*st thy fortune sleep— die rather ; wink*st 
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Whiles tliou art waking. 

Seb, Thou dost snore distinctly; 

There's meaning in thy snores. 

Ant, I am more serious than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me; which to do. 
Trebles thee o'er. 

Scb, Well ; I am standing water. 

j4nt. 1*11 teach you how to flow. 

Seb* Do so : to ebb. 

Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

Ant. O, 
If you but knew, iiow you the purpose cherish. 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it. 
You more invest it ! Ebbing men, indeed. 
Most ofiben do so near the bottom run. 
By their own fear, or sloth. 

Sebm Pr'jrthee, say on : 

The setdng of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed. 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

Afit. Thus, sir! 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, this 
(Who shall be of as little memory. 
When he is earth'd,) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he's a spirit of persuasion only,) 
The king, his son's alive ; 'tis as impossible 
That he's undrown'd, as he that sleeps here, swims, 

^Se^, I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 

Ant, O, out of that n© hope. 

What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is 
Another way so high an hope, that evea 

2 
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Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. 

But doubts discovery there. Will you grant, with me, 

That Ferdinand is drown'd? 



tSeb, He's gone. 

Ant. Then, tell roe, 

Who's the next heir of Naples ? 

Seb. Claribel. 



Ant. She that is queen of Tunis; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man*s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post, 
(The man the moon's too slow,) till new-bom chins 
Be rough and razorable: she, from whom 
We were all sea-swallow'd, though some cast again; 
And, by that, destined to perform an act. 
Whereof what's past is prologue; what to come. 
In yours and my discharge. 

Seb, What stuff is this? — How say you? 

Us true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis; 
So is she heir of Naples; 'twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant, A space whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out. How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples ? — Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake! — Say, this were death 
That now hath seiz'd them ; why, (hey were no wors^ 
Than now tliey are: There be, that can rule. Naples, 
As well as he that sleeps ; lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unnecessarily. 
As this Gronzalo ; I myself could make 
A chough?^ of as deep chat. O, that you bor« 
The mind that I do ! what a sleep were this 

f A bird of the jack .daw kind. . 
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For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 
Seh, Methinks, I do. 

Ant. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? 

Seh. I remember. 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. Tnie: 
And, look, how well my garments sit upon me ; 
Much feater than before : My brother's servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 

Seb. But, for your conscience — 

Ant, Ay, s\r; where lies that? if it were a kybe, 
*Twould put me to my slipper 5 but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences. 
That stand 'twixt me and Milan, candied be they. 
And melt, ere they molest ! Here lies your brother. 
No better than the earth he lies upon, ' 
If he were that which now he's like 5 whom I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches of it. 
Can lay to bed for ever : whiles you, doing thus. 
To the perpetual wink for aye ' might put 
This ancient morsel, this sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest. 
They'll take suggestfon,* as a cat laps milkj 
They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend. 

Shall be my precedent 5 as thou got'st Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Draw thy sword : one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou -pay'stj 
And I the king shall love thee. 
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J%f. T>rvw Kiredin' : 

Arjd I Tt^ -TLj hsTii. Ttc lie like. 

To fkli :t GncLZil:. 

r7~*'T ri-'srrr*^ <rpffrf. 

3Jr*vVi. Re-mUr Ariel, iTrr^niHe. 

Art. y\j ir^r'£T jhioc^ his an ibresees the daicer 
That •JjC'se, {f:end^. 2tc in-, znd fends me forth, 
(For elaC Lis project dies, i keep them living. 

[Singi in GoxzALo's cer, 

irh'tU y*m kerf do smffing lity 
Open-fy'd con^rccw 

Hi* time dijih take: 
If of life you keep a carc^ 
Shake (ff nlumben and beware: 

Avake! auake! 

Ant, Then let us both be sudden. 

Con, Now, good angels, presene the king! 

{They uah. 

Alon. Wliy, how now, ho! awake! Why are you 
drawn ? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking? 

Gon. What's the matter ? 

Sch, Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even Qow, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions 3 did it not wake you? 
• It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Alon, I heard nothing. 

Ant, O, 'twas a din to fright a monster's ear j 
I'o make an earthqu^e ! sure it was the roar 
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Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 

Gow. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humriiing. 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me: 
I shak'd you, sir, and cry'd^ as mine eyes open*d, 
I saw their weapons drawn : — there was a noise. 
That's verity : 'Best stand upon our guard ; 
Or that we quit this place : let's draw our weapons. 

Alon, Lead off this ground 5 and let's make further 
search 

• For my poor son. 

Gon, Heavens keep him from these beasts! 

For he is, sure, i' the island. 

Aim, Lead away. 

Ari, Prospero my lord shall know what I > have 
« done : [^Aside, 
So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exeunt* 



SCENE II. 
Another part of the island. 
Enter Caliban, with a burden of wood, 

A noise of thunder heard. 

Cat, All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me. 
And yet I needs must curse. But they'll nor pinch. 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i* the mire. 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid them) but 
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For every trifle are they set upon rae : 
Sometime like apes« that moe^ and chatter at nie^ 
And after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, M'hich 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall j sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues. 
Do hiss me into madness : — ^Lo! now! lo! 

Enter Trixculo. 

Here comes a spirit of his ; and to torment me. 
For bringing wood in slowly : I'll fall flat 3 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here's neither bush nor shrub, to bear off 
any weather at all, and another .storm brewing; I 
hear it sing i' the wind: yond' same black cloud, 
yond* huge one, looks like a foul bumbard** that 
would shed his liqour. If it. should thunder, as it 
did before, I know not where to hide my head: 
yond' same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfiils. — 
What have we here ? a man or a fish ? Dead or alive? 
A fish: he smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish- 
like smell 3 a kind of, not of the newest. Poor- John. 
A strange fish ! Were I in England now (as once I 
was,) and had but this fish painted, not a holiday-fool 
there but would give a piece of silver : there would 
this monster make a man 3 any strange beast there 
makes a man : when they will not give a doit to re- 
lieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian. Legg'd like a man! and his fins like 
arms ! Warm, o' my troth ! I do now let loose my 

3 Make mouths, 
black jack of leather, to hold beer. 
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opinion, hold it no longer; this is no fish but an 
islander, that hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt. 
[Thunder, Alas ! the storm is come again : my best 
way is to creep under his gaberdine 3^ there is no 
other shelter hereabout: Misery acquaints a man 
with strange bed-fellows. I will here shroud^ till the 
dregs of the storm be past. 

Enter Stepiiano, singing; a bottle in his hand. 

Ste. I shall no more to sea, to sea, 

Here shall I die a-shore ;— * 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man's funeral : 
Well, here's my comfort. [Drinks. 
The master, the slabber, the boatswain, and I, 

The gunner, and his mate, 
Lov*d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery^ 
But none of us car* d for Kate:' 
For she had a tongue with a tang. 
Would cry to a sailor, Go, hang : 
She Wd not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 
Yet a taildr might scratch her where-e'er she did itch: 
Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 
This is a scurvy tune too : But here's my comfort. 

[Dnnks, 

Cal. Do not torment me : O ! 

Ste, What's the matter? Have we devils here? 
Do you put tricks upon us with savages, and men of 
Inde ? ^ Ha ! I have not 'scap'd drowning, to be afeard 
now of your four legs; for it hath been said. As 
proper a man as ever went on four legs, cannot make 

s The frock of a peasant. ^ India. 
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him give ground : and it shall be said so again^ whik 
Stephano breathes at nostrils. 

(!al. The spirit torments me : O ! 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle, with four 
legs 5 who hath got, as I take it, an ague : Where the 
devil should he learn our language ? I will give him 
some relief, if it be but for that : If I can recover 
him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, 
he's a present for any emperor that ever trode on 
neat's-leatlier. 

Cat. Do not torment me, pr'ythee ; 
I'll bring my wood home faster. 

Ste, He's in his fit now 5 and does not talk after 
the wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : if he ha^•e 
never drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his 
fit : if I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will 
not take too much for him : he shall pay for him that 
hath him, and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt 
Anon, I know it by thy trembling : 
Now Prosper works upon thee. 

Ste, Come on your ways ; open your mouth ; hero 
is that which will give language to you, cat; open 
your mouth : this will shake your shaking, I can tell 
you, and that soundly : you cannot tell who's your 
friend : open your chaps again. 

Triif, I should know that voice: It should be- 
But he is drowned j and these are devils: O! de- 
fend me ! — 

Ste. Four legs, and two voices 5 a most delicate 
monster! His forward voice now is to speak well of 
bis friend i his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, 
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and to detract. If all the wine in my bottle will re- 
cover him, I will help his ajgue : Come, — ^Amen! I 
will pour some in thy other mouth. 
Trin, Stephano, — 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy ! mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : I will leave him 3 I 
have no long spoon. 

Trin, Stephano!* — if thou beest Stephano, touch 
me, and speak to me ; for I am Trinculo 3 — ^be not 
afeard, — thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth ; I'll pull 
the by the lesser legs: if any be Trinculo's legs, these 
are they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: How 
cam'st thou to be the siege'' of thig moon-calf? Can 
he vent Trinculos ? 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunderstroke : 
—But art jthou not drowned, Stephano? I hope now, 
thou art not drowned. Is the storm over-blown ? I 
hid me imder the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for 
fear of the storm : And art thou living, Stepliano ? 

Stephano, two Neapolitans 'sc^p'd! 

Ste. Pry thee, do not turn ;ne about 5 my stomach 
is not constant. 

Cal. These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 

1 will kneel to him. 

Ste. How did' St thou 'scape? How cam'st thou 
hither? swear by this bottle, how thou cam'st hither. 
I escaped upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved 
over-board, by this bottle! which I made of the bark 
of a tree, with mine own hands, since I was cast a- 
shore. 

7 Stoel. . 
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CaL ni swear, upon that bottle, t6 be thy 
True subject ; for the liquor is not earthly. 

iSYe. Here swear then how thou escap*dst 
, Trin. Swam aTshore, man, like a duck^ I can i 
8wim like a duck,* I'll be sworn. 

Ste, Here, kiss the book : Though thou canst 
swim like a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

Trin. O Stephano, hast any more of this ? 

Ste, The whole butt, man 5 my cellar is in a rock 
by the sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, 
moon-calf? how does thine ague ? 

CaL Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 

Ste. Out o' the moon, I do assure thee : I was the 
man in the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush. 

Ste, Come, swear to that ; kiss the book : I will 
furnish it anon with new contents : swear. 

Trin, By this good light, this is a very shallow 
monster : — I afeard of him ? — a very weak monster: 
— ^The man i* the moon? — a most poor crcdulow 
monster : — Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cal, I'll shew thee every fertile inch o* the island; 
And kiss thy foot : I pr'ythee, be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunkeii 
monster 5 when his god's asleep, he '11 rob his bottie. 

CaL I'll kiss thy foot : I'll swear myself thy subject. , 

Ste, Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Tnn. 1 shall laugh myself to death at this puppy- 
headed nionster: A most scurvy monster! I could 
find in my heart to beat him, — 

Ste. Come^ kiss. 
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Trin. — ^but that the poor monster's in drink : 
An abominable monster! 

Cal. m shew thee the best springs j I'll pluck 
thee berries 5 
ril fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 
J'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee. 
Thou wond*rou8 man. 

Trin, A most ridiculous monster 5 to make a wonder 
of a poor drunkard. 

Cal. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs growj 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts j 
Shew thee a jay's nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet 5 I'll bring thee 
To clust'ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young sea-mells^ from the rock: Wilt thou go with 
me? 

Sie. I pr'ythee now, lead the way, without any 
more talking. — ^Trinculo, the king and all our com- 
pany else being drowned, we will inherit here. — Here j 
bear my bottle. Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by 
and by again. 

CaL Farewell master ; farewell, farewell, 

[Sings drunkenly, 
Trin. A howling monster 5 a drunken monster. 
CaL No more dams Til make for fish ; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring. 
Nor scrape trenchering, nor xcash dish ; 
'Ban' Ban, Ca — Caliban^ 
Has a new master — Get a new man. 
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Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey- 
day, freedom! 
Ste. O brave monster! lead the way^ [^Exevni, 

ACT III. 
SCENE I. Before Prosperous CeR. 

Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painfld; but their 
labour 

Delight in them sets off : some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be 
As heavy to me, as 'tis odious 3 but 
The mistress, which I serve, quickens what's dead. 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, , she is 
Ten limes more gentle than her father's crabbed^ 
And he's composed of harshness. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up. 
Upon a sore injunction : My sweet mistress 
"Weeps when she sees me work 5 and says, suck 
baseness 

Had ne'er like executor. I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my laboun; 

Most busy-less, when I do it. 

Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a distance, 

Mir a. , Alas, now ! pray you, 

Work not so hard : I would, the lightning had , 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you: when this bums. 
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Twill weep for having wearied you : My father 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself ; 
He*s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O most dear mistress. 

The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira, If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while: Pray, give me that; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature : 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 
Than you should such dishonour undergo. 
While I sit Ipy by. 

Mira, It would become me 

As well as it does yotf: and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it^ 
And yours against. 

Pro, Poor worm! thou art infected; 

This visitation shews it. 

Mira. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress ; 'tis fresh morning with me. 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you, 
(Chiefly, tliat I might set it in my prayers,) 
What is your name ? 

Mira, Miranda : — O my father, 

I have broke your hest^ to say so ! 

Fer. Admir'd Miranda! 

Indeed, the top of admiration j worth 
What's dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
I have ey'd with best regard 3 and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
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A pnryrje, Miranda^ I <3odiink, akii^; 
(I w^Aild, not M>!) and woold do more endnre 
^IVih w^xxJen fclaveiy, than I would suffer ' 
11ms flesh-fly blow my moath. — Hear mj soml speak j-* 
'J/be very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service j there resides^ 
To niake mc slave to it; and, for your sake. 
Am I this patient log-man. 

J\Ura. 1^0 yovL love me? 

IW. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound* 
And crown what I profess with kind events . 
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If J speak trae if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! I, . 
Beyond, all litnit of what else* i* the world. 
Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mira, I am a fool. 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Pro. Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections ! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them ! 

Fer, Wherefore weep you ? 

Mira, At niine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give 5 and much less take. 
What I shall die to want : But this is trifling; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself. 
The bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me j 
If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny ine } but I'll be your servant. 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer, My mistress, dearest. 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mira. My husband tlien ? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom : here's my hand. 

Mira, And mine, with my heart in't: And now 
farewell^j 
Till half an hour hence. 

Fer, ^ A thousand! thousand! 

lExevnt Fer. a7id Mir. 

Pro, So glad of this as they, I cannot be. 
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Who are surpriz*d with all j but my rejoicing 

At nothing can be more. I'll to my book 

For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 

Much business appertaining. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Another part pf the island. 

Enter Stephano and Trinculo ; Calibait 
follouing with a bottle. 

Ste, TeU notme^ — ^when the butt is out, we will 
drink water ; not a drop before : therefore bear up/ 
and board 'em : Servant-monster, drink to me, 

Tm.. Servant-monster? the folly of this island? 
lliey say, there's but five upon this isle: we are 
three of them 5 if the other two be brained like us, 
the state totters. > 

Ste, Drink^i servant-monster, when I bid thee 5 thy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should tliey be set else? he were a 
brave monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 
' Ste. My man-monster hath drownec^ his tongue in 
sack: for my part, the sea cannot drown me; I 
swam, ere I could recover the shore, five-and-thirty 
leagues, otF and on, by this light. — ^Thou shalt be 
my lieutenant, monster, or my standard. 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list; he's no standard. 

Ste. We'll not run, monsieur monster. 

Trin, Nor go neither: but you'll lie, like dogs> 
and yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life^ if thou 
beest a good moon-calf. 
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CaL How does thy honcoir ? \jtt me lick thy shoe : 
ril not serve him^ he is not valiant. 

Trin, Thou liest, mo^t ignorant monster; I am 
in case to justle a constable : Why, thou deboshed' 
fish tliou, was there ever man a coward, that hath 
drunk so much sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a 
monstrous lie, being but half a fish, and half a mon- 
ster ? 

Cal, Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, my 
lord ? 

Trin, Lord, quoth he!— that a monster should be 
such a natural! 

CaL Lo, lo, again ! bite him to death, I pr*ythec. 

Ste, Trincolo, keep a good tongue in your head ; 
if you prove a mutineer, the next tree— The poor 
monster's my subject, and he shall not sufier indig- 
nity. 

' CaL I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas*d 
To hearken once again the suit I made thee ? 

Ste. Marry will I: kneel, and repeat itj I ^ill 
stand, and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, invmble, 

Cal As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant 5 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of this island. 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, tliou ; 
I would, my valiant master would destroy thee : 
I do not lie. 

3 Debauch'd 

E 2 , 
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Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his 
tale, by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. ' 

Trin, Why, I said nothing. 

Ste, Mum then, and no more. — \To Caliban^'] Pro- 
ceed. 

Cal, I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him — ^for, I know, thou dar'st j 
But this thing dare not. 

Ste. That's most certain. 

Cal, Thou shalt be lord of it, and I'll serve thee. 
' Ste. How now shall this be compassed ? ' Canst thou 
bring me to the party ? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord 5 I'll yield him thee asleep, 
Where thou may'st knock a nail into his head. 

An. Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal, What a pied ninny's this?* Thou scurvy 
patch ! — 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows. 
And take his bottle from him : when that's gone, 
He shall drink nought but brine 5 for I'll not shew him 
Where the quick freshes^ are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger : inter- 
rupt the monster one word further, and, by this hand, 
I'll turn my mercy out of doors, and make a stock- 
fish of thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I ? I did nothing ; I'll go 
further off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say, he lied ? 
Ari. Thoilt4iest. 



♦ Alluding to Trinculo's party-colour'd dftSi, 5 Springs. 
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Ste. Do I so? take thou that, [strikes him,'] As you 
like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin, I did not give the lie: — Out o* your wits, and 

hearing too ? pox o* your bottle ! this can sack, 

and drinking do. — murrain on your monster, and 
the devil take your fingers ! 

CaL Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee stand 
further off. 

Cat, Beat him enough : after a little time, 
1*11 beat him too. 

Ste, Stand further^ — Come, proceed. 

Cal, Why, as I told thee, *tis a custom with him 
I* the afternoon to sleep : there thou may'st brain him. 
Having first seiz*d his books 5 or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 
Or cut his wezand^ with thy knife: Remember^ 
First to possess his books 5 for without them 
He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command : They all do hate him. 
As rootedly as I : Burn but his books 5 
He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them,) 
Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal. 
And that most deeply to consider, is 
The beauty of his daughter } he himself 
Calls her a non-pareil : I ne'er saw woman^, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and she 
But she as far svirpasseth Sycorax, 
As greatest does least. 

Ste. Is it so brave a lass ? 

CaL Ay, lord she will become thy bed^ I warrant. 
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And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste, Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and 
I will be king and queen 5 (save our graces!) and 
Trinculo and thyself shall be vicero)rs : — Dost thou 
like the plot, Trinculo ? 

Trin, Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy handj I am sorry I beat theej 
but, while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head, 

CaL Within this half hour will he be asleep , 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour, 

Ari. This will I tell my master. 

CaL Thou mak*st me merry: I am full of pleasure; 
Let us be jocund : Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere ? 

Sfe. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any 
reason : Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. [Sings, 
Flotit *any and skout 'em ; and skaut Vw, andjiout 'cm ; 
Thovght is free, 

Cal, That's not the tune. 

[Ariel pla^s the tune on a tabor and pipe. 

Ste, What is this same ? 

Trin, This is the tune of our catchy played by the 
picture of ISfo-body. 

Ste, If thou beest a man, shew thyself in thy like- 
ness : if thou beest a devil, take't as thou list. 

Trin, O, forgive me my sins ! 

Ste, He that dies, pays all debts: I defy thee:— 
Mercy upon us ! 

Ca/. Art thou afeard ? 

Ste, No, monster, not I. 

Cal, Be pot afeard 5 the isle is full of noises^ 
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Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears 5 and sometimes voices. 
That, if I then had wak'd after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 
The clouds, methought, would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me j that, when I wak*d, 
I cry*d to dream again, • 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my musick for nothing. 

Cal, When Prospero is destroyed. 

Sf e, That shall be by arid by : I remember the story. 

Trin, The sound is going away : let*s follow it, and 
after, do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster 5 we'll follow. — I would, .1 
could see this taborer ; he lays it on. 

Tiin, Wilt come ? I'll follow, Stephano. lExeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Another part of the Island, 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Qonzalo^ 
Adrian, Francisco, and others, 

Gon. By'r lakin,^ I can go no further, sir; 
My old bones ache : here's a maze trod, indeed. 
Through forth-rights,* and meanders! by your pa« 

tience, 
I needs must rest me. 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee^ 

Who am mysqlf attach'd with weariness, 

7Quri^y. 
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To the dulling of my spirits : sit down, and rest. 
Evert here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd. 
Whom thus we stray to find j and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land : Well, let him go. 

Ant, I am right glad that he*s so out of hope. 

lAside to Sebastian, 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv'd to effect. 

Seb. The next advantage 

Will we take thoroughly. 

Ant, Let it be to-night ; 

For, now they are oppressed with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance. 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb, I say, to-night : no more. 

Solemn and strange musick ; and Pkospero fl^orf, 
invisible. Enter several strange Shapes^ biinging 
in a banquet; they dance about it with gentle actions 
of salutation; and, inviting the king, SfC, to eat, they 
depart. 

. Alon, What harmony is this ? my good friends, hark I 
Gon, Marvellous sweet musick ! 
Alon, Give us kind keepers, heavens ! What were 
these ? 

Seb, A living droUery:* Now I will believe. 
That there are unicorns j that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix', throne 5 one phoeaix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I'll believe both J 



• Show. 
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And what does else want credit, come tojue^ 

And I'll be sworn 'tis true : Travellers ne'er did lie, 

Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gm, If in Naples 

I should report this now, would they believe me ? 
If I should say I saw such islanders, 
. (For, certe8,9 these ^e people of the island,) 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note. 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro. Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well for some of you there present. 
Are worse than devils. , [^Aside. 

Alan,' I cannot too much muse,' 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
(Although they want the use of tongue), a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pro. Praise in departing. 

lAside, 

Fran. They vanish'd strangely. 
Seb. No matter, since 

They have left their viands behind for we have sto- 
machs. — 

Will't please you taste of what is here ? 

Alon. Not I. 

Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear : When we were 
boys. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp*d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 
them 



9 Certainly, ■ Wonder. 
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Wallets of flesh > or that there were such men. 
Whose heads stood in their breasts ? which now we 
find. 

Each putter-out on five for one, will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

^lon. I will stand to, and feed. 

Although my last : no matter, since I feel 
The best is past Brother, my lord the duke. 
Stand too, and do as we. 



Tkunder and lightning. Enter Ariel Wee a harpy, 
claps his wings upon the tabky and, xcUh a qumt de- 
vice, the banquet vanishes, 

Ari, You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world. 
And what is in't,) the never-surfeited «ea 
Hath caused to belch up > and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit 5 you *mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you madj 

[Seeing Alon. Seb. dram their swords. 
And even with such like valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. You fools ! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of fate 3 the elements . 
Of whom your swords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle* thafs in my plume 5 my fellow ministen 
Are like invulnerable : if you could hurt. 
Your swordsare now too massy for your strengths^ 
And will not be uplifted : But, remember^ 



» Down. 
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(For thafs my business to you>) that you diree 
FK*n Milan did supplant good Prospero 
Exp<5s*d unto the sea, which hath requit it. 
Him, and his innocent child : for whiA foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Inoens'd the seas apd shores, yea all the creatures. 
Against your peace : Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft j and do pronounce by me. 
Lingering perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once,) shall step by «tep attend 
You, and your ways 5 whose wraths to guard you from 
(Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's sorrow. 
And a clear ^ life ensuing. 

He vanishes in thunder: then, to soft musicJc, enter the 
Shapes again, and dance with mops and mowes and 
cany out the table. 

Pro. lAside.} Bravely the figure of this harpy hast 
thou 

Perform'd, my Ariel 5 a grace it had, devouring: 
Of my instruction hast thou nothing 'bated. 
In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life. 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done: my high charmg 
work. 

And these, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their distractions : they now are in my power; 
And in these fits I leave them, >vhilst I visit 
Young Fer^nand, (whom they suppose is drown'd,) 



3 Puc€) blameless. 
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And his and my loved darling. 

lExit PROSPERoyrowi above, 
Gon, V the name of something holy, sir, why stand 
you 

In this strange stare ? 

Alon. O, it is monstrous! monstrous! 

Methought, the billows spoke, and told me of it 3 
The winds did sing it to me 5 and the thimder. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper j it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i* the ooze is bedded ) and 
I'll seek him deeper than e'er plunmiet sounded. 
And with him there lie mudded. [Exit 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 

I'll fight their legions o*er. 

Ant, I'll be thy second. 

\_Exeunt Seb. and Ant. 

Gon, All tliree of them are desperate j their great 
guilt. 

Like poison given to work a great time after. 
Now 'gins to bite the spirits: — ^I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly. 
And hinder them from what this ecstacy* 
May now provoke them to. 
Adr. " Follow, I pray you, 

\ExcmU 



♦ Alrcnation of mind. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. Before Prosperous cell. 

Enter Prosper©, Ferdinand, awe? Miranda. 

Pro. If I have too austerely punish'd you. 
Your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life. 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test : here, afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off. 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise. 
And, make it halt behind her. 

Jer. I do believe it. 

Against an oracle. 

Pro, Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter : But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister*d. 
No sweet aspersion ^ shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow j but baiTen hate, 
Sour-ey'd disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly. 
That you shall hate it both : therefore, take heed. 
As Hymen's lamps shall like you. 

ler. As I hope 

' Sprinkling. 
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For quiet days, fair issue, and long life. 

With such love as 'tis now ; the murkiest den. 

The most opportime place, the strong*st suggestion 

Our worser Genius can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust 5 to take away 

The edge of that day's celebration. 

When I shall think, or Phoebus* steeds are founderti 

Or night kept chain'd below. 

Pro, Fairly spoke : 

Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own,— 
What, Ariel 5 my industrious servant Ariel ! 

Enter Ariel. 

Ari. What would my potent master? here I am. 

Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perfomft 5 and I must use you 
In such another trick : go, bring the rabble. 
O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place: 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art 5 it is my promise. 
And they expect it from me. 

Ari. . Presently? 

Pro, Ay, with a twink. 

Ari. Before you can say. Come, and go. 
And breathe twice 5 and cry, so, so ; 
Each one, tripping on his toe. 
Will be here with mop and mowe : . 
Do you love me, master ? no. 

Pro. Dearly, my deljcate Ariel : Do not approach, 
Till thou dost hear me call. 

ArL Well I conceive. [£nV. 
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Pro, Look, thou be trae ; do not give dalliance 
'oo much the rein ; the strongest oaths are straw 
o the fire i* the blood : be more abstemious, 
else, good night, your vow ! 

Fer. • I warrant yon, sir 3 

he white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
bates the ardour of my liver. 

Pro. Well.— 
Tow come, my Ariel } bring a corollary,^ 
ather than want a spirit 5 appear, and pertly. — 
10 tongue 5 all eyes • be silent. [Soft musick* 

A Mas(pie, Enter lais. 

Iris, Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
►f wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease | 
hy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
nd fiat meads thatch*d with stover, them to keep ^ 
hy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
/liich spungy April at thy best' betrims, 
(O make cold nymphs chaste crowns ) and thy broom 
groves, 

IThose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

eing lass-lorn 5 thy pole-clipt vineyard 5 

jid thy sea-marge, steril, and rocky-hard, 

Vhere thou thyself dost air : The queen o' the sky, 

Vliose watery arch, and messenger, am I, 

ids thee leave these 5 and with her sovereign grace, 

[ere on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

'o come and sport : her peacocks fly amain j 

Lpproacb, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

< Surplus. 7 Command. 
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Enter Ceres. 

Cer, Hail, many-colour*d messenger, that ne'er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter j 
Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffiisest honey-drops, refreshing showers : 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky** acres, and my unshrabb'd down. 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ; Why hath thy queen 
Summoned me hither, to this short-grass*d green? 

Iris, A contract of true love to celebrate 3 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless'd lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow. 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know. 
Do now attend the queen ? since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis'' my daughter got. 
Her and her blind boy*s scandal'd company -j 
I have forsworn. f 

Iris. Of her society ( 

Be not afraid : I met her deity J 
Cutting the clouds towards Baphos and her sob 
Dove-drawn with her : here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid. 
Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted : but in vain ; 
Mars's hot minion is return'd again 5 
Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 



» >Voody. 



s> Pliito. 
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And be a hoy right out. 

Ccr. Highest queen of state. 

Great Jxmo comes I know her by her gait. 

Enter Juno. 

Juno, How does my bounteous sister? Go with m^e. 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be. 
And honour*d in their issue. 

SONG. 

Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing ^ 
Hourly joys be still upon you ! 
JuM sings her blessings on you, 

Cer. Earth's increase, and foison^ plenty; 
Bams, and gamers never empty ; 
Vines, with clustering bunches' groxtmg ; 
Plants, xoith goodly burden bomng ; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest, 
. In the very end of harvest / 
Scarcity, and want, shall shun you; 
Ceres' blessing so is on you, 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly : May I be bold 
To think these spirits? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine ait 

I have from their confines call'd to enact 
My present fancies. 

Per. Let'me live here ever 5 

> Abundtnce. 
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So rare a wonder'd* father, and a wife. 
Make this place Paradise. 

[JuKO ond Ceres whisper, and send Iris on 



Pro. Sweet now, silence : 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously i 
There's something else to do : hnsh, and be mute. 
Or else our spell is marr'd. 

Iris, You nymphs, call*d Naiads, of the wandering 
brooks. 

With your sedg*d crowns, and ever harmless looks. 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons ; Juno does command : 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ; be not too late. 

Enter certain Nymph. 

Vou sim-bum'd sicklemen, of August weaijj 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry ^ 
Make holy-day: your rye-straw hats put <«, 
And these fresh nymphs encounter eveiy one 
In country footing. 

Enter certdn ReaperSy properly luMted: t key join M 
the Nymphs in a graceful iance; tmardi the ed 
tohereof Prospero starts suddenfy^and tpeah ; if 
ter whkhy to a strange, hollow, and confused mMt, 
tliey heaoily vanish. 

Pro, [aside.'] I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
« Able to produce wch wonders. 



V 
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Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates^ 
Against my life y. the minute of their plot 
[s almost come. — [To the spirits.'] Well done 5 — 
avoid 'j — no more. 
Fer, This is most strange : your father's in some 
passion 
rhat works him strongly. 

Mira, Never till this day, 

law I him touch'd with anger so distempered. 

Pro, You do look, my son, in a mov'd sort, 
Ls if you were dismay*d : be cheerful, sir : 
)ur revels noyr are ended : these our actors, 
Ls I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
ire melted into air, into thin air : 
Old, like the baseless fabrick of this vision, 
"he cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
*he solenm temj^es, the great globe itself, . 
'ea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve^; 
jid, like this insubstantial pageant £ided,' 
eave not a rack^ behind : We are such stuff 
3 dreams are nwde of, and our litde life 
; rounded with a deep.-— Sir, I am vex'd ; 
ear with my weakness 3 my old brain is troubled, 
e not <il&turb*d with my infirmitir: 

you be pleas*d, retire into my cell, 
nd there repose 5 a turn or two 1*11 walk, 
still my beating mind. 

Rr. Mira. We Mrish your peace, 

» Vanished. ♦ A body of clouds in motion ; but it 

is most probably that the author wrote truck. 
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Pro. Come with a thou^t: — thank you:- 
Ariel, come. 

Enter Ariel. 

Ari. Thy thou^ts I cleave to j What's thy plea- 
sure ? 

Pro. Spirit, 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 

Ari. Ay, my commander : when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it 5 but I fear'd. 
Lest I might anger thee. 

Pro. Say again, where didst thou leave these vailetsr 

Ari, I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking j 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces $ beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet : yet always bending 
Towards their project : Then I beat my tabor. 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prick*d their can, 
Advanced their eye-lids, lifted up their noses. 
As they smelt musick 5 so I charm*d their ears. 
That, calf-like, they my lowing followed, through 
Tooth*d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns^ 
Which entered their frail shins : at last I left them 
I* the filthy mantled pool beyond your ceU, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul bke 
O'er-stunk their feet. 

Pro. This was well done, my bird: 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 
The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither. 
For staled to ^atch these thieves. 



'fait. 
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Art. I go, I go. [Exit. 

Fro. A devil, a bom devil, on whose nature 
Nurture'' can never stick ; on whom my pains. 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost j 
And as, with age, his body uglier grows. 
So his mind cankers': I will plague them all. 

Re-enter Ariel loaden with glistering apparel^ SfC, 
Even to roaring :-^Come, hang them on this line. 

Prospero and Ariel remain invisible. Enter Ca- 
LiBAN, Stepiiano, and Trinculo; all wet, 

Cal, Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole 
may not 

Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 

Ste, Monster, your fairy, which, you say, is a 
harmless fairy, has done little better than played the 
Jack with us. 

Trin, Monster, I do smell all horse-piss 5 at which 
my nose is in great indignation. 

Ste, So is mine. Do you hear, monster ? If I 
should take a displeasure against you ; look you,—- 

Trin, Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal, Good my lord, give me thy favour still : 
Be patient, for the prize Fll bring thee to 
Shall hood-wink this misohance: therefore, speak 
softly, 

AU*s hush*d as midnight yet. 

Trin, Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool, — 
Ste, There is not only disgrace and dishonour ia 

that, monster, but an infinite loss. 



^ Education. 7 Jack with a lantern. 
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Trin, That's more to me than my wetting: yet this 
is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o'er 
ears for my labour. 

Cal. Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet : Seest thou here, 
This is the mouth of the cell: no noise, and enter: 
Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye^ thy foot-licker. 

Ste, Give me thy hand : I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy Ste- 
phano! look, what a wardrobe here is for thee! 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool 3 it is but trash. 

Trin. O, ho, monster 5 we know what belongs to 
a frippery : *^ — O king Stephano ! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo 5 by this hand, 
I'll have that gown. 

Trin, Thy grace shall have it. 

Cal, The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you mean, 
To doat thus on si^ch luggage? Let's along. 
And do the murder first : if he awake. 
From toe to crown lie'U fill our skins with pinches; 
Make us strange stuff. ' 

Ste, Be you quiet, monster. — ^Mistress line, is not 
this my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin under the line: 
now, jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and 
prove a bald jerkin. 

Trin, Do, do : We steal*by line and level, and't 
like your grace. 

Ste, I thank thee for that jestj here's a garmest 

* Ever. 9 A shop for sale of old clothes. 
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for*t : wit shaU not go unrewarded^ whSe I am king 
of this country : Steal by lime and level, is an excellent 
pass of pate j there's another garment for't. 

Trin, Monster, come, put some lime* upon your 
fingers, and away with the rest. 

Cal, I will have none on*t : we shall lose our time. 
And all be tum*d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 

Ste, Monster, lay-to your fingers; help to bear 
this away, where my hogshead of wine is, or 1% 
turn you out of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 

Trin, And this. 

Ste, Ay, and this. 

A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers SpiritSy in 
shape of hoUnds, and hunt f hem about ; PROSPsao 
and Ariel setting them on. 

Pro, Hey, Mountain, hep! 

4ri, Silver ! there it goes, Siher ! 

Pro, Fury^ Fury ! there. Tyrant, there ! hark, hark! 

[Cal. Ste. and Trin. are drrcen out. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions 5 shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps 5 and more pinch-3potted[ make 
them. 

Than pard,* or cat o' mountain. 

Ari, Hark, they roar. 

Pro, Let them be hunted soundly: At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies : 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 

< Bird-lime. * Leopard* 
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Shalt have the air at freedom : for a little. 
Follow, and do me service. 



Actir: 

\ExmU 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. Brfore the CeU of Prospero. 
Enter Prospero in his magick robes, and Ariel. 

Pro. Now does my project gather to a head : 
My charms crack notj my spirits obey 5 and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How's the day? 

Arid. On the sixth hour 5 at which time, my lord*, 
You said our work should cease. 

Pro. I did say so. 

When first I rais'd the tempest. Say, my spirit. 
How fares the king and his ? 

ArL Confin'd together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge 5 
Just as you left them, sir 5 all prisoners 
In the lime-grove which weather-fends' your cellj 
They cannot budge, till you release. The king. 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted 3 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-fiill of 8orro>y, and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him you term'd, sir. The good old lord, Gonzalo ; 
His tears run dowp his beard, like winter's drops 
Fron) eaves ^ of reeds : your charm so strongly works 
them. 

That if you now beheld them, your aflections 
Would become tender. 



3 Defends from bad weather. 



♦ Thatch. 
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Pro. ' Dost thou think so, spirit? 

ArL Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions ? and shall not myself. 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passjon as they, be kindlier mov*d than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 
quick. 

Yet, with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part : the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further : Go, release them, Ariel ; 
My charms I'll break, itheir senses 1*11 restore. 
And they shall be themselves. 

Ari. I'll fetch them, sir^ [Exit. 

Fro, Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves 

And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him. 
When he comes back 5 you demy-puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the green-sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites 3 and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms j that rejoice / 
To hear the solemn curfew 5 by whose aid 
(Weak masters though you be,) I h^ve be-dinun'd 
The noon-tide sun, call'd forth the mutinous Winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thiuider 
Have I giyen fire, and rifled Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strongrbas'd promontory 
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Have I made shake; and bj the spurs plucked up 

The pine^ and cedar : graves^ at mj commaiKl, 

Have waked their sleepers ; oped, and let them forth 

By my so potent art : But this rough magick 

I here abjure : ai^d, when I have required 

Some heavenly musick, (which even now I do^) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staffs 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I'll drown my book. [Solemn musick. 

Re-enter Ariel: after kim^ Alonso, with a frantid 
gesture, attended 6yGoNZALO; Sebastian and 
Antonio in like manner , attended by Adki a v and 
Fr A N CI s CO : They all enter the circle which Peos- 
PERO had made, and there stand charmed; wUd 
pROSPERO observing y speaks. 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains. 

Now useless, boil'd within thy skull ! There stand, 

For you are spell-stopp'd. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man. 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of thine. 

Fall fellowly drops. — ^The charm dissolves apace j 

And as the morning steals upon the night. 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to diase the ignorant fumes that mantl* 

Their clearer reason. — O ipy good Gonaalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow'st j I will pay thy graces 
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Home, both in word and deed.— Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and mj daughter : 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the act j— 
Theu'rt pinch'd for*t now, Sebastian.— -Flesh and 
blood. 

You brother mine, that entertain*d ambition, 
Expeird remorse * and nature who, with Sebastian, 
XWhose inward pinches therefore are most strong,) 
Would here have kiU'd your king 5 I d6 forgive thee. 
Unnatural though thou art ! — ^Their understanding 
Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores. 
That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them. 
That yet looks on me, or would know me :— Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell 

[Exit Ariel. 

I will dis-case me, and myself present. 

As I was 8on\(ptime Milan : — quickly, spirit 5 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 

Ariel re-enters^ singings and helps to attire 
Prospero. 

Ari. U^here the bee sucks, there suck 1; 
Jn a cormlip*s beU I lie : 
There I couch when awls do cry» 
On the bat's back I do fiy^ 
After summer, merrily : 
Merrily, merrily y shall I Ivce now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Fro. Why, that's my dainty Ariel : I shall miss thee } 



s Pity, or tenderoess of heart. 
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But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so.-— 

To the king's ship, invisible as thou art : • 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master, and the boatswain, 
Being awake, enforce them to this place ; 
And presently, I pr ythee. 

Art. I drink the air before me, and return 
Or e'er your pulse twice beat. {^Eait Ariel. 

Gon, All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here : Some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pro. Behold, sir king. 

The wronged duke of Milan, Prospero : 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ^ 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 

Alon. Whe*r * thou beest he, or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 
As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw thee. 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
I fear, a madness held me : this must crave 
(An if this be at all,) a most strange story. 
Thy dukedom I resign 5 and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs : — But how should Pros- 
pero 

Be living, and be here ? 

Pro. First, noble friend. 

Let me embrace thine age 5 whose honour cannot 



« Whether, 
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Be measur'd, or confin'd. 

Gon. Whether this be. 

Or be not, 1*11 not swear. 

Pro. You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o* the isle^ that will not let you 
Believe things certain : — ^Welcome, my friends all:— • 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

lAside to Seb. and Ant. 
I here could pluck his highness' frown upon you. 
And justify you traitors 3 at this time 
ril tell no tales. 

Seb. The devil speaks in him. [^Aside. 

Pro. No 
For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault 3 all of them j and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know. 
Thou must restore. 

Alon. If thou beest Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation : 
How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck'd upon this shore 3 where I have lost. 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Fro. I am woe ^ for*t, sir. 

Alon, Irreparable is the loss ; and Patience 
Says, it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think. 

You have not sought her help 5 of whose sofl grace. 
For the like loss, I have her sovereign aid. 
And rest myself content. 



7 Sorry. 
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AUm. Yoa the like loss ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late ; and, portable* 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you \ for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

Aim. A daughter ? 

heavens ! that they were living both in Naples, 
The king and queen there! that they were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oOty bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your dai^terf 

Pro. In this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire. 
That they devour their reason ^ and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, tiieir words 
Are natural breath : but, howsoe'er you have 
Been jusded ftom your senses, know for certain. 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan 3 who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wrecked, was landed, 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this j 
For 'tis a dironicle of day by day. 
Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir j 
This cell's my court : here have I few attendants^ 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 

1 will requite you with as good a thing 5 

At least, bring forth a wonder, to content ye. 
As much as me my dukedom. 



* Bearable. 
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The entrance of the celt openSy and discovers Ferdi- 
nand and MiRAMii^ A playing at chess. 

Mira. Sweet lord, yoa play me false. 

Fer. • No, my dearest love, 

I would not for the world. 

Mira, Yes, for^a score of kingdoms you should 
wran^e. 
And I would call it fair play. 

Alan. If this provs 

A vision of the isl^md^ one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb. A most high miracle ! 

Fer. Tho' the seas threaten, they are merciful : 
I have curs'd them without cause. 

[Fe&d. kneels to Alok. 

Alon. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass diee about ! 
Arise, and say how thou cam*st here, 

Mira. O! wonder I 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is 1 O brave new world, 
Tliat has such peo^e in*t; ! 

Pro. *Tis new to thee. 

Alon, What is this maid, with vdiom thou wast at 
play? 

Y^our eld'st acquaintance cannot be three hours : 
Is she the goddess that hath severed us, 
Aoid brought us thus together ? 

Fer. Sir, she's mortal j 

^ut, by immortal Providence, she's mine j 
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I chose her, when I could not ask my father 
For his advice ; nor thought I had one : she 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often I have heard renown. 
But never saw before j of whom I have 
Received a second life, and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alan. I am her's : 

But O, how oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pro, There, sir, stop : 

Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that's gone. 



Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods> 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown ; 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way 
Which brought us hither ! 



Gon, Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, foimd a wife. 
Where he himself was lost 5 Prospero his dukedoni) 
In a poor isle ; and all of us, ourselves. 
When no man was his own.' 

Alon, Give me your hands : 



Gon. 



I have inly wept. 



Alon, 



I say. Amen, Gonzalo ! 



[To Fer. and Mik. 



9 In his senses. 
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Let grief and sorrow still embrace his hearty 
That doth not wish you joy J 

Gon. Be'tso! Amen! 

Re-enter Ariel, with the Master and Boatswain 
amazedh/ following. 

look, sir, look, sir ; here are more of ! 

1 prophesied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown : — ^Now, blasphemy. 
That swear*st grace overboard, not an oath on shore ? 
Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the news ? 

Boats, The best news is, that we have safely found 
Our king, and company : the next our ship, — 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split,— 
Is tight and yare,* and bravely rigg*d, as when 
We first put out to sea. 

An. Sir, all this service ^ 

Elaye I done since I went. > [Aside, 

Pro. My tricksy* spirit! ) 

Alan. These are not natural events 3 they strengthen, 
Prom strange to stranger : — Say, how came you hi- 
ther? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
'd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 
Uid (how, we know not,) all clapp*d under hatches. 
Adhere, but even now, with strange and several noises 
3f roaring, shrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
\nd more diversity of sounds, all horrible. 
We were awak*d ; straitway, at liberty : 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 



» Ready. * Clever, adroit. 
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Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; our master 
Capping to eye her : On a trice, so please you. 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them. 
And were brought moping hither. 



Pro. Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt > [Aside. 
be free. J 

Alon, This is as strange a maze as e'er men trod: 
And there is in this business mc«re than nature 
Was ever conduct ' of : some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege. 

Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business ; at pick'd leisure. 
Which shall be shortly, single I'll resolve you 
(Which to you shall seem probable,) of every 
These happen' d accidents : till when, be cheerful, 
And think of each thing well. — Gome hither, ^iritj 



Set Caliban and his companions free : 
Untie the spell. [Exit Ariel.] How fares mj 

gracious sir ? 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 

Re-enter Ariel, driving m'CALiBATsr,"STEPHAyo, 
awe? Trinculo, in their stolen apparel. 

Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and let no 
man take care for himself} for all is but fortune;-' 
Coragio, bully-monster, Coragio ! 




[Aside. 



3 Conductor. 
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Trin, If these be true spies which I wear in mj 
head, here's a goodly sight. 

Cal, O Setebos, these be brave spirits, indeed ! 
How fine my master is ! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Seb. Ha, ha ; 

What things are these, my lord Antonio ! 
Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like 3 one of them 

Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pro, Mark but the badges of these men, my lords. 
Then say, if they be true :**-rThis mis-shapen knave. 
His mother was a witch j and one so strong 
That could controul the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
And deal in her command, without her power : 
These three have robb'd me ; and this demi- devil 
(For he*s a bastard one,) had plotted with them 
To take my life : two of these fellows you 
Must know, and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal. 1 shall be pinch*d to death. 

Jlon, Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Seb, He is drunk now : Where had he wine ? 

A Ion, And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where should 
they 

Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them ? — 
How cam'st thou in this pickle ? 

Trin. 1 have been in such a pickle, since I saw you " 
last, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : 
I shall not fear fly-blowing. ' 

Why, how now, Stephano ? 

' ♦ Honest. 

G 2 
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Ste. O, touch me not; I am not Stephano^ but a 
cramp. 

Pro. You'd be king of the isle, sirrah ? 

Ste, I should have been a sore one theq. 

Alon. This is as strange a thing as e'er I look'd on. 
* [Pointing to Calibah. 

Pro, He is as disproportion'd in his manners. 
As in his shape : — Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 
Take with yon your companions j as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Cal. Ay, that I will ; and Til be wise hereafter. 
And seek for grace : What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god. 
And worship this dull fool ? 

Pro. Go to 5 away ! 

A Ion. Hence, and bestow your luggage where you 
found it. 

Scb. Or stole it, rather. 

[Exeunt Cal. Ste. anrfTniN. 

Pro. Sir, I invite your highness, and your train, 
To my poor cell : where you shall take your rest 
For this one night 5 which (part of it,) I'll waste 
With such discourse, as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life. 
And the particular accidents, gone by. 
Since I came to this isle : And in the morn, 
I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemniz'dj 
And thence retire me to my Milan, wher& 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon. llong 
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hear the story of your life, which must 
ake the ear strangely. 
Pro. Ill deliver all j 

nd promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
nd sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
our royal fleet far off. — My Ariel ; — chick, — 
bat is thy charge 5 then to the elements 
3 free, and fare thou well! — [aside,^ Please you 
draw near. [Exeunt, 



EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY PROSPEBO, 
NOW my charms are all o'erthrown. 
And wliat s^rejigth I hace's mine (ywn; 
Which is most faint : ftow^ 'tis truCf 
I must be here cojifin'd by youj 
Or salt to Naples : Let me notf 
Sifice I have my dukedom got, 
/4nd pardon' d the deceiver, dwell 
Jn this bare island, by your spell; 
But release me from my bands. 
With the help of your good hands j ' 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please: Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev'd by prayer; 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon d hey 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
9 Applause, noise was supposed to dissolve a spell. 
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It is observed of The Tempest, that its plan is i^lar; 
this the author of The Revisal thinks, what I think too, 
an accidental effect of the story, not intended or regarded by 
our author. But, whatever niight be Shakspeare's intention 
in forming or adopting the plot, he has made it instrumenui 
to the production of many characters, diversified with bound- 
less invention, and preserved with profound skill in nature, 
extensive knowledge of opinions, and accurate observation of 
life. In a single drama are here exhibited princes, courtiers, 
and sailors, all speaking in their real characters. There is 
the agency of airy spirits, and of an earthly goblin. The ope- 
rations of magick, the tumults of a storm, the adventures of 
a desert island, the native effusion of untaught affection, the 
punishment of guilt, and the final happiness of the pair for 
whom our passions and reason are equally interested. 

JOHNSOK. 



TWO GENTLEMEN 

OP 

VERONA. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duke of Milan, father to Silvia. 



Proteus, 3 ' 
Antonio, father to Proteus. 
Thurio, a foolish rival to Vakntme, 
Eglamour, agent for Silvia in her escape^ 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine, 
Launce, servant to Proteus. 
Panthino, servant to Antonio. 
Host, where Julia lodges in Milan. 
Out'laws. 

Julia, a lady of Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
Silvia, the duke's daughter , beloved by Valentine. 
Lucetta, waiting-woman to Jtdia. 



Scene, sometimes in Verona; sometimes in Milan; 
and on the frontiers of Mantua, 




Servants, musicians. 
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OF 

VERONA. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I, An open place in Verona. 
Enter Valentine and Proteus. 
Valentine. 

Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus j 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits : 
Wer*t not, affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honour*d love, 
I rather would entreat thy company. 
To see the wonders of the world abroad, 
rhan living dully sluggardiz*d at home. 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
But, since thou lov*st, love still, and thrive therein. 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
rhink on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel : 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness. 
When thou dost meet good hapj and, in thy danger, 
'£ ever danger do environ thee, 
i^ommend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
?or I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 

Vfll. And on a love-book pray for toy succes«. 
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Pro, Upon some book I love, I'll pray for thee. 

Val. That's on some shallow stoiy of deep love, 
How youHg Leander cross'd the Hellespont. 

Pro. That's a deep story of a deeper love; 
For he was more than over shoes in love. 

Val, 'Tis true/ for you are over boots in love. 
And yet you never swam the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots ? nay, give me not the boots.* 

Val. No, I'll not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What? 

VaL Tob« 
In love, where scorn is bought with groans 5 coy looks, 
With heart-sore sighs; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won; 
However, but a folly bought with wit. 
Or else a wit by folly vanquished 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call mc fool. 

Val. So, by your circumstance, I fear, you'll protc. 

Pro. 'Tis love you cavil at; I am riot Love. 

Val. Love is your master, for he masters you : 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks should not be chronicled for wise. 

Pro. Yet writers say. As in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Val. And writers say. As the most forward bu4 
Is eaten by tlie canker ere it blow. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
is tum'd to folly ; blasting in the bud. 



7 A humorous punishment at harvest-home feasts, Ac 
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Losing his verdure even in the prime. 
And all the fair effects of future ^opes. 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee. 
That art a votary to fond desire ? 
Once more adieu: my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp'd. 

Pro, And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 

VaL Sweet Proteus, no 5 now let us take, our leave. 
At Milan, let me hear from thee by letters. 
Of thy success in Ibve, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend 5 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro. All happiness bechance to thee in Milan ! 

VaL As much to you at home ! and so, farewell ! 

[Exit Valentine. 

Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love ; 
He leaves his friends, to dignify them more ; 
1 leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorpkos'd me j 
Made nife neglect my studies, lose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought; 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with thought. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed, Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my master ? 

Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan. 

Speed. Twenty to one then, he is shipp*d already; 
And I have play'd the sheep, in losijig him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray. 
An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is i shepherd 
then, and I a sheep ? 
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Pro. I do. 

Speed, Why then my horns are his homs^ whether 
I wake or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Speed. Thjs proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True 5 and thy master a shepherd, 

Speed. Nay, that 1 can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro, It shall go hard, but 1*11 prove it by another. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not thd 
fheep the shepherd ; but I seek my master^ and my 
master seeks not me : therefore, I am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, tto 
shepherd for food follows not the sheep thou for 
wages followest thy master, thy master for wagei 
follows not thee : therefore, thou art a sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear ? gav*st thou my letter to 
Julia ? 

Speed, Ay, sir : I, a lost mutton, gave your letter 
to her, a laced mutton j * and she, a laced muttoo, 
gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here's too small a pasture for such a store of 
muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you were best 
stick her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray j 'twere best 
pound you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a poimd shall serve me 
for carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake ; I mean the pounds a pinfold. 



^ A term for a courtezan. 
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Speed. From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and 
over, 

*Ti8 threefold too little for carrying a letter to your 
lover. 

Pro. But what said she ? did she nod. 

[Sp£ed nods. 

Speed. I. 

Pro. Nod, I ? why, that's noddy. ^ 

Speed. You mistook, sir 3 I say, she did nod: and 
you ask me, if she did nod ; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together, is — noddy. 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set it to- 
gether, take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no, you shall have it for bearing the 
letter. 

Speed. Well, I perceive, I must be fain to bear 
with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly ; having 
nothing but ther word, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew* me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief : What 
said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, and the 
matter, may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains : What said 
she ? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you'll hardly win her. 
Pro. Why? Could'st thou perceive so much from 
her? 

3 A gams at cards. * ill betide. 



/ 
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. Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from 
her 5 no, not so much as a ducat for delivering your 
letter: And being so hard to me that brought yoof 
mind, I fear, shell prove as hard to you in telling 
her mind. Give her no token but stones 5 for she's 
as hard as steel. 

Pro, What, said she nothing ? 

Speed, flltb, not so much as — take tids for thy pains. 
To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have 
testern'd * me 5 in requital whereof, henceforth carry 
your letters yourself: and so, sir, 1*11 commend 
you to my master. 

Pro. Gro, go, be gone, to save your ship from 
wreck 5 

Which cannot perish, having thee aboard. 
Being destined to a drier death on shore : — 
I must go send some better messenger ; 
I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines. 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. [£j«w/. 

SCENE II. 
TIte same. Garden of Julia's house. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would*st thou then counsel me to fall "in love ? 
Luc. Ay, madam 5 so you stumble not unheedfully* 
Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen, 
Tliat every day with parle ^' encounter me. 
In thy opinion, which is worthiest love ? 



* Given me a six- pence. 



^ Talk. 
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hue. Please you, repeat their names, I'D shew my 
mind 

According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul, What think'st thou of the fair Sir £glamour ? 

Xmc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine; 
But, were I you, he never should be mine. 

JW. What think' St thou of the rich' Mercatio > 

Luc, Well of his wealth 5 but of himself, so, so. 

Jul. What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus ? 

Luc, Lord, lord! to see what folly reigns in us! 

Jul, How now ! what means this passion at his 
name ? 

Luc, Pardon^ dear madam 5 'tis a passing shanoCj 
That I, unworthy bo(ty as I am. 
Should censure ' thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Jul, Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest ? 

Lm. Then thus,— — of many good I think him best. 

Jul. Your reason ? 

Luc. I have no other but a woman's reason ; 
I think him so, because I think him so. 

Jul, And would'st thou have me cast my love on 
him ? 

Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast away. 
Jul, Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd me. 
Luc, Yet he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 
Jul. His little speaking shows his love but small. 
Li/c Fire, that is closest kept, bums most of all. 
Jul. They do not love, that do not show their love. 
hue. O, they love least, that let men know their 
love. 

Jul, I would, I knew his mind. 

^ Pa«s sentence. 
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Luc. Peruse this paper^ madam. 

JuL To Julia j'^ay, from whom ? 
Luc. That the contents will shew* 

^Jul, Say, say; who gave it thee ? 
Luc. Sir Valentine's page ; and sent, I think, from 
Proteus : 

He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it 5 pardon the fault, I pray. 

Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker!* 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines ? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
Now, trust me, *tis an office of great worth. 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper, see i^ bfe retum'd ; 
Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 

Jul. Will you be gone ? ' 

Luc. That you may ruminate. [Exit, 

Jul. And yet, I would I had o'erlook*d the letter. 
It were a shame to call her back again. 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view ? 
Since maids, in modesty, say No, to that 
Which they would have the profFerer construe, Jy, 
Fie, fie! how wayward is this foolish love. 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse. 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 
How 'Churlishly I chid Lucetta hence. 
When willingly I wouM have had her here ! , 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 



• A matchnriaker. 
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When inward joy enforced my heart to smile ! 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back> 
And ask remission for my folly past : — 
What ho! Lucetta! 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. What would your ladyship ? 

Jul. Is it near dinner-time > 

Luc, I would it were 

That you might kill your stomach ^ on your meat. 
And not upon your maid. 

Jul, What is't you took up 

So gingerly > 

Luc, Nothing. 

Jul. Why did'st thou stoop then ? 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 

Jul. And Is that paper nothing ? 

Imc. Nodiing concerning me. 

Jul, Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns. 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of your*s hath writ to you in rhyme*. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune : 
Give me a note : your ladyship can set, 

Jul. As little by such toys as miay be possible : 
Best sing it to the tune of Light o* love, 

Luc, It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy ? belike, it hath some burden then. < 

Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 
Jul. And why not you ? 



' Passion or obstinacy. 
VOL. I. H 
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Luc. I cannot reach to lu§^. 

Jul. Let's see your song : — How now, mink»? 

Luc, Keep tune there still, so 3rou will sing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 

JvL You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul, You, minion, are too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat. 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant 
There wanteth but a mean* to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drown*d with your unruly base. 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base ^ for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble vo^* 
Here is a coil * with protestation !— 

ITears the ktter. 
Oo, get you gone } and let the papers lie : 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it strange 3 but she would be best 
. pleas*d 

To be so anger'd with another letter. [Exit* 
Jul. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same 1 

hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey. 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings I 
ril kiss each several paper for amends. 

And here is writ — kind Jw/ia ;—unkind Julia! 
As in revenge ef thy ingratitude, 

1 throw thy name against the bruising stones. 
Trampling, eontemptuously on thy disdain. 
Look, here is writ — love-wounded PnUeus ;— 



* A term in musick. * The tenor in rousick, 

' A challenge. ^ Bustle, stir^ 
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Poor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed. 

Shall lodge thee, till thy woun'd be throughly heal'd ; 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, ^as Proteus written down ? 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away. 

Till I have found each letter in the letter. 

Except mine own name ; that some whirlwind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock. 

And throw it thence into the raging sea ! 

ho, here in one line is his name twice writ, — 

foor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 

To the sweet Julia that Til tear away 

And yet I will not, sith^ so prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names : 

Thus will I fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiss, embrace, contend, do wh^ you will. 

Re-enter LuceTta. 

Luc, Madam, dinner's ready, and your father staySi 
Jul. Well, let us go. 

Iaic. What, shall these papers lie like tell-tales 
hei^? 

Jul. If you respect them, best to take them up. 

Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down : 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. 

Jul. I see, you have a month's mind to them. 

Luc. Ay, madam, you may say what sights.you see ^ 
1 see things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, come, will't please you go? [Exeunt. 



5 Since. 

n 2 
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SCENE III. 
The same. A Room in Antonio's House. 

Enter Antonio and Panthiko. 

Ant» TeU me^ Panthino, what sad^ talk was that, 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister? 

Pan. *Twas of his nephew Proteus, your son. 

Ant, Why, what of him ? 

Pan, He wonder'd, that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 
While other men, of slender reputation,' 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out : 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there > 
Some, to discover islands far away ; 
Some, to the studious universities. 
For any, or for all these exercises. 
He said, that Proteus, your son, was meetj 
And did request me, to importune you. 
To let him spend his time no more at home. 
Which would be great impeachment* to his age. 
In having known no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor need'st thou much importune me to that 
Whereon this month I have been hanunering. 
I have consider'd well his loss of time ; 
And how he cannot be a perfect man. 
Not being try'd and tutor'd in the world : 
Experience is by industry atchiev*d. 
And perfected by the swift course of time : 
Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him? 

* Serious. 7 Little consequence^ • RcproaicJi* 
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Pant. I think, your lordship is not ignorant. 
How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

Ant, I know it well. 

Pant. Twere good, I think, your lordship sent 
him thither : 
Tliere shall he practise tilts and tournaments. 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen | 
And be in eye of every exercise. 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. 

Ant, I like thy counsel; well hast thou advis'dt 
And, that thou may'st perceive how well I like it. 
The execution of it shall make known j 
Even with the speediest execution 
1 will despatch him to the emperor's court. 

Pant. To-morrow, n^y it please you, Don AJ^ 
phonso. 

With other gentlemen of good esteem. 
Are journeying to salute the emperor. 
And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant. Good company 5 with themi shall Proteus go : 
^d, in good time, — ^now will we break with him.* 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honout's pawn : 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves. 
To seal our happiness with their consents! 
O heavenly Julia! 

Ant. How now ? what letter are you reading there- J 

9 Bleak the matter to him. 
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Pro. May't please tout lordship^ 'tis a word or two 
Of commendation sent from Valentine, 
Deliver'd by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter j let me see what news. 

Pro, There is no news^ my lord} but that he writei 
How happily he lives, how well belov'dj 
And daily graced by the emperor } 
Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish? 

Pro. As one relying on your lordship*s wiU, 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

Ant. My will is something sorted with his wish: 
Muse ' not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 
I am resolved, that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court; 
What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition^ thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go : 
Excuse it riot, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided j 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

Ant. Look what thou want'st, shall be sent after 
thee : 

No more of stay 5 to-morrow thou must go.— 
Come on, Panthino 5 you shall be employed 
To hasten on his expedition. 

\_Exemt Ant. and Faht. 
Pro. Thus have I shunn'd the fire, for fear rf 
burning 5 

And drench'd me in the sea^ where I am drown'd; 



* Wonder. * Allowance. 
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I fear*d to shew my &ther Julia*s letter^ 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
• how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April dayj 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ! 

Re-enter Panthiiiio. 

Pant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you j 
He is in haste, therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pro. Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto 5 
And yet a thousand times it answers, no. lExemt. 

ACT IL 

SCENE /. Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's 
Palace, 

Enter Valentine and Spsbd. 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 
Val. Not mine 5 my gloves are on. 
Speed. Why then this may be your's, for this 
but one. 

Vol. Ha! let me see : ay, giveit me, it's miner- 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! 
Ah Silvia! Silvia! 

Speed. Madam Silvia! madam Silvia! 

Val. How now, sirrah? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir, 

Val. Why, 9ir, who badp^ou call her? 
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Speed, Your worship, sirj or else I mistook. 
J 'al. Well, you1l still be too forward. 
Speed, And yet I was last chidden for being too 
slow. 

Val, Go to, sir j tell me, do you know madam 
Silvia? 

Speed, She that your worship loves ? 

V al. Why, how know you that I am in love? 

Speed, Marry, by these special marks : First, you 
have learned, like sir Proteus, to wreath your arms 
like a male-content; to relish a love-song, like a 
robin-red-breast; to walk alone, like one that had 
the pestilence; to sigh, like a school-boy that had 
lost his A. B. Cj to weep, like a young wench that 
had buried her grandam ; to fast, like one that takes 
diet;' to watch, like one that fears robbing; to speak 
puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas.* You were 
wont, when you laugh'd, to crow like a cock; when 
you walked, to walk like one of the lions; when you 
fasted, it was presently after dinner; when you looked 
sadly, it was for want of money : and now you are 
metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look 
on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Fal. Are all these things perceived in me ? 

Speed, They are all perceived without you. 

Val, Without me ? They cannot. 

Speed, Without you I nay, that's certain, for, with- 
out you were so simple, none else would : but jou 
are so without these follies, that these follies are 
witliin you, and shine through you like the water in 



3 Under a regimea. ' * Allhallowmas. 
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an urinal j that not an eye, that sees you, but is a 
physician to comment on your malady. 

Val, But, tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia? 

Speed. She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at 
supper? 

VaL Hast thou observed that ? even she I mean. 

Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 

Fal. Dost thou know her by my gazing on her, 
and yet know*st her not ? 

Speed. Is she not hard favoured, sir ? 

P'al. Not so fiair, boy, as well favoured. 

Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

VaL What dost thou know ? 

Speed. That she is not so fglr, as (of you) well 
favoured. 

Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but her 
favour infinite. 

Speed. That's because the one is painted, and the 
other out of all count. 

Val. How painted ? and how out of count ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her fair, 
that no man counts of her beauty. 

VaL How esteemest thou me? I account of her 
beauty. 

Speed. You never saw her since she was deformed. 
VaL How long hath she been deformed ? 
Speed, Ever since you loved her. 
Val. I have loved her ever since I saw her ; and 
st'dl I see her beautiful. 
Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 
V(d. Why? 

Speed, Because love is blind. O, that you had 
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mine eyes ; or your own had the lights they were 
wont to have, when you chid at sir Proteus for going 
ungartered ! 

Fa/. What should I see then? 

Speed, Your own present folly, and her passing 
deformity : for he, being in love, could not sec to 
garter his hose; and you, being in love, cannot see t« 
put on your hose. 

Val. Belike, boy, then you are in love; for last 
morning you could not see to wipe my ahods. 

Speed, True, sir; I was in love with my bed: I 
thank you, you swinged* me for my love, which 
makes me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val, In conclusion, I stand afiected to her. 

Speed, I would you were set ; so, your afiection 
would cease. 

Val, Last night she enjoined me to write some 
lines to one she loves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val, I have. 

Speed, Are they nqt lamely writ ? 
Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them:— 
Peace, here she comes. 

Enter Silvia, 

Speed, O excellent motion!^ O exceeding puppet! 
now will he interpret to her. 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand good-mor- 
rows. 

Speed. O, 'give you good even! here's a million rf 
manners. [Asiic* 



5 Whipped. 



A puppet show. 
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Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 
Speed, He should give her interest > and she gives 
it him. 

Val. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter. 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was n^nch unwilling to proceed in. 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 

SiL I thank you, gentle servant : 'tis very clerkly^ 
done. 

Vol. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off j 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil, Perchance you think too much of so much 
pains ? 

Fal, No, madam 3 so it stead you, I will write. 
Please you command, a thousand times as much : 
And yet,— 

SiL A pretty period ! Well, I guess the sequel 5 
And yet I will not name it : — and yet I care not;— 
And yet take this again 3 — and yet I thank you 5 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 

Speed. And yet you will 5 and yet another yet. 

lAside. 

Val. What means your ladyship ? do you not like it ? 

Sil. Yes, yes 5 the lines are very quaintly writ: 
But since unwillingly, take them again 5 
Nay, take them. 

Val. Madam, they are for you. 

SU. Ay, ay j you writ them, sir, at my request : 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 
I would have had them writ more movingly. 



7 Like a scholar. 
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Vol, Please you, I'll write your ladyship another 

Sil, Audi, when it*s writ, for my sake read it ov^r : 
And, if it please you, so 5 if not, why, so. 

Val. If it please me, madam! what then ? 

SU, Why, if it please you, take it for your labour j 
And so good-morrow, servant. [Exit Silvia. 

Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 
As a nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on a 
steeple ! 

My master sues to her 5 and she hath taught her suitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device ! was there ever heard a better? 
That my master, being scribe, to himself should write 
' the letter ? 
Val, How now, sir ? what are you reasoning with 
yourself ? 

Speed, Nay, I was rhyming j 'tis you that have the 
reason. 

Val, To do what> 

Speed, To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 
Val. To whom ? 

Speed, To yourself: why, she wooes you by a figure, 
Val, What figure > 
Speed, By a letter, I should say, 
Val, Why, she hath not writ to me ? 
Speed, What need she, when she hath made you 
write to yourself? Why, do you not perceive the jest? 
Val, Nojj believe me. 

Speed, No believing you indeed, sir : But did you 
preceive her earnest ? 

Val. Shfe gave me none, except an angry word. 
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. Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. Thafs the letter I writ to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath she delivered, and there 
an end.^ 

VaL I would, it were no worse. 

Speed. I'll warrant you, 'tis as well : 
For often you have writ to her; and she, in modesty^ 
Or else for want of idle ttme, could not again, reply , 
Or fearing else some messenger y that might her mind 
discover, 

Herself J^th taught her love himself to write unto her 
lover. — 

All this I Speak in print for in print I foimd it.— - 
Why muse you, sir? 'tis dinner-time. 
Val. I have dined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir : though the cameleon 
. Love can feed on the air, I am one that am nourished 
by my victuals, and would fain have meat : O, be 
not like your mistress ; be moved, be moved. 

lExeunf, 

SCENE II. 
Verona. A Room in Julia's House. 

Enter Pkoteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 
Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 
Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will return the sooner : 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 

[Giving a ring. 

' There 'i the conclusion. 
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Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard 5 thy'masteris 
shipped, and thou art to post after with oars. Whafs 
the matter ? why weepest thou, man ? Away, ass; 
you will lose the tide, if you tarry any longer. 

Lam, It is no matter if the ty'd were lost 5 for it 
is the unkindest ty'd that ever any man ty'd. 

Pan, What's the unkindest tide ? 

Lam. Why, he that's ty*d herej Crab, my dog. 

Pan. Tut, man, I mean thou'lt lose the flood; 
and, in losing the flood, lose thy voyage ) and, in 
losing thy voyage, lose thy master; and, in losing 
thy master, lose thy service; and, in losing thy 
service, — ^Why dost thou stop my mouth ? 

Lam. For fear thou should*st lose thy tongue. 

Pan. Where should I lose my tongue ? 

Lam. In thy tale. 

Pan, In thy tail ? 

Lam. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the 
master, and the service ? The tide ! — ^Why, man, if 
the river were dry, I am able to fiU it with my tears ; 
if the wind were down, I could drive the boat with 
my sighs. 

Pan. Come, come away, man 5 I was sent to call 
thee. 

Lam. Sir, call me what thou darest. 
Pan. Wilt thou go? 

Lam. WeU, I will go. lExmf. 
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SCENE IV. 

Milan. An Apartment in the Duke*s Palace, 

Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thurio, om^ Speed., 

SiL Servant — 
VaL Mistress? 

Speed, Master, sir Thurio frowns on you. 

VaL Ay, boy, it's for love. 

Speed, Not of you. 

VaL' Of my niistress then. 

Speed. *Twefe good, you knocked hiin. 

SiL Servant, you are sad. * 

VaL Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

Tku. Seem you that you are not ? 

VaL Haply, 5 I do, 

Thu. So do counterfeits. 

VaL So do you. 

Thu, What seem I, that I am not ? 
Val. Vfise. 

Thu. What instance of the contraiy ? 
VaL Your foUy. 

Thu, And how quoted you my folly ? 

VaL I quote it in your jerkin. 

Thu. My jerkin is a doublet. 

VaL Well, then, I'll double your folly. 

Thu, How? 

SiL What, angry, sir Thurio? do you change' 
colour ? 

VaL Give him leave madam 5 he is a kind of 
cameleon. 



a Serious. 3 Perhaps. ♦ Observe. 
VOL. I. I 
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Thu, That hath more mind to feed. on jotur blood, 
tlian live in your air, 

F aL You have said, sir. 

Thu, Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 

VaL I know it well, sir j you always end cie yott 
begin. 

Sil. A fine volley of words, gentlemen^ and quickly 
shot off. 

Val. *Tis indeed, madam 5 we thank the giver. 

Sil. Who is that, servant ? 

VaL Yourself, sweet . lady 5 for you gave the fiie: 
sir Thurio borrows Lis wit frjom your ladyship's 
looks, and spends what be borrows^ kindly in your 
company. 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word -with me^ I 
shall make your wit bankrupt. 

VaL I know it well, sir : you have an exchequer 
of words, and, I think, no other treasure to s^ve 
your followers i for it appears by their bare liv^ries^ 
that they live by your bare words. 

SiL No more> gentlemen, no more ^ here comes 
my father. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke, Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset^ 
Sir Valentine, yom* father's in good health : 
What say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news? 

VaL My. lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know you Don Antonio, your countryooau- 

V aL Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
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To be of worth, and worthy estimation. 
And not without desert so well reputed. 
Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

VaL Ay, ray good lord a son, that well deserve* 
The honour and regard of such a father. 

Duke, You know him well ? 

Val. I knew him as myself 5 for from our infancy 
We have conversed, and spent our hours together: 
And though myself have been an idle truant. 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time. 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection j 
Yet hath sir Proteus, for thafs his name. 
Made use and fair advantage of his days y 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow*d, but his judgment ripe 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow,) 
He is complete in feature, and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke, Beshrew^ me, sir, but, if he make this good. 
He is as worthy for aH empress* love. 
As meet to be an emperor's counsellor. 
Well, sir this gentleman is come to me. 
With conunendation from great potentates • 
And here he means to spend his time a-whil? : 
I think, 'tis no ui^elcome news to you. 

Val, Should I have wish'd a thing, it had been he. 

Duke, Welcome him then according to his worth j 
Silvia, I speak to you and you, sir Thurio : — 
For Valentine, I need not *cite^ him to it : 
rU send hither to you presently. [Exit Duke. 
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Val, This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship. 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crystal looks. 

Sil, Belike, that now she hath enfranchis*d them 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

F al. Nay, sure, I think, she holds them prisoners 
stiU. 

Sil. Nay, then he should be blind; and, being 
blind. 

How could he see his way to seek out you ? 

Val, Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

Thu, They say, that love hath not an eye at all. 

Val, To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself 5 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 

Enter Proteus. 

/ 

SiL Have done, have done 5 here comes the 
gentleman. 

Val. Welcome, dear Proteus! — ^Mistress, I ter 
seech you. 

Confirm his welcome with some special favour. 

Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wish'd to hear from. 

Val. Mistress, it is : sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro. Not so, sweet lady 5 but too mean a servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Val. Leave off discourse of disability : — 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, notliing else. 

Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed i 
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Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress. 
Pro, I'll die on him that sajrs so, but yourself. 
Sil, That you are welcome ? 
Pro. No that you are worthless. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, my lord your father would speak 

with you. • 
Sil, I'll wait upon his pleasure. [Exit Servant. 
Come, sirThurio, 
Go with me: — Once more, new servant, welcome: 
I'll leave you to confer of home-affairs 5 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pro. We'll both attend upon your ladyship. 

[Exeunt Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 
yal. Now, tdl me, how do all from whence you 
came? 

Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much 

commended. 
Val. And how do yours ? 

Pro. I left them all in health. 

Val, How does your lady ? and how thrives your 
love ? 

Pro. My tales df love were wont to weary you ; 
I know, you joy not in a love-discourse. 

Val. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter'd now: 
I have done penance for contemning love 5 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punish'd me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans. 
With nightly tears^ and daily heart-sore sighs 5 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love. 
Love hath chac'd sleep from my enthralled eyes. 
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And nude them watchers of miiie own hesst^s socidv. 

O, gentle Pnyteos, lore's a migh^ lord ; 

And hath so bumbled me, as, I confess^ 

There is no woe to his correction. 

Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of lore ; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sop, and sleep. 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro, Enough 5 I read your fortune in your eye: 
Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

ral. Even she ; and is she not a heavenly saint? 

Pro. No i but she is an earthly paragon. 

Vol. Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Vol, O, flatter me ; for love delights in praises. 

Pro. When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills $ 
And I must minister the like to you. 

Val. Then speak the truth by her ; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality. 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my mistress. 

Val. Sweet, except not any} 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own ? 

Vaf. And I tvill help thee to ptefer her too : 
She shall be dignified with this high honour,— 
To bear my lady's train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss. 
And, of so great a favour growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower. 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro. W^hy, Valentine, what braggardism is this? 
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VaL Pardon me, Proteus : all I (pan, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing; 
She is alone. 

Pro, Then let her alone., 

VaL Not for the world: why, man, she is mine 
own i 

And I as rich in haying such a jewel. 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee. 
Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 
My foolish rival, that her father likes. 
Only for his possessions are so huge^ 
Is gone with her along > and I must afler. 
For love, thou know'st, is full of jealousy. 
Pro. But she loves you ? 

VaL Ay, and we are betroth'd ; 

Nay, more, our noarriage hour. 
With all the cunnii^ manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of : how I must clinob her window ; 
The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted 5 and *greed on, for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber. 
In these affairs to aid me with thy counsel. 

Pro. Go on before ; I shall enquire you forth : 
I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use ; 
And then I'M presently attend you. 

VaL Will you make haste ? 

Fro. I will.— lExU Val. 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another. 
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So the remembrance of my former love' 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it mine eye, or Valentinus' praise. 

Her true perfection, or my false transgression. 

That makes me, reasonless, to reason thus ? 

She*s fair ; and so is Julia, that I love 5 — 

That I did love, for now my love is thaWd ; 

Which, like a waxen image 'gainst a fire. 

Bears no impression of the thing it was. 

Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is col4 j 

And that I loVe him not, as I was wont ^ 

O ! but I love his lady too, too much 5 

And that's the reason I love him so little. 

How shall I dote on her with more advice,'' 

That thus without advice begin to love her ? 

Tis but her picture I have yet beheld. 

And that hath dazzled my reason's light 5 

But when I look on her perfections. 

There is no reason but I shall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will j 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. [EnV. 

SCENE V. 

The same. A street. 

Enter Spe£D and Launce. 

Speed. Launce! by mine honesty, welcome to 
Milan. 

Lam, Forswear not thyself, sweet youth; for I 
am not welcome. I reckon this always~that a maa 

7 On further knowledge. 
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is never undone, till he be hanged j nor never wel- 
come to a place, till some certain shot be paid, and 
the hostess say, welcome. v 

Speed. Come on, you mad-cap, I'll to the alehouse 
with you presently j where, for one shot of five pence, 
thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, 
how did thy master part with madam Julia? 

Laun. Marrjr, after they closed in earnest, they 
parted very fairly in jest. 

Speed. But shall she marry him ? 

laun. No. 

Speed. How then ? Shall he marry her > 

Lam. No, neither. 

Speed. What, are they broken ? 

Lam , No, they are both as whole as a fish. 

Speed. Why then, how stands the matter with them ? 

Laun. Marry, thus when it stands well with him, 
it stands well with her. 

Speed. What an ass art thou ? I understand thee 
not. 

Lam. What a block art thou, that thou canst not? 
My staff understands me. 
Speed. What thou say*st ? 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too : look thee, I'll but 
lean, and my staff understands me. 

Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 

Lam, Why> stand under and understand is aU one. 

Speed. But tell me true, will't be a match j 

Lam. Ask my dog : if he say, ay, it will 5 if he 
say, no, it wiUj if he shake his tail, and say no- 
<!hing, it will. 
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Speed. The amdmioD it then, that it wilL 
LauM. Tbaa ihalt never get fudi a wccnt from me, 

but by a parable. 

Speed. *Ti8 well that I get it so. Bat, Lnmoe, 
how say*8t thoa, that mj matter is become a notice 
lover? 

Laun. I never knew him otherwise. 
Speed. Than how ? 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou repoitest him to 
be. 

Speed. Why, thou whorson ass, thou mistakest me. 
Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee } I meant thy 
master. 

Speed. I tell thee, my master ia become a hot lover. 

Laun. Why, I tell thee, I care not thoogh he burn 
liimself in love. If thou wilt go with me to the ale- 
house, so if not, thou ait an Hebrew, a Jew, and 

not worth the name of a Christian. 
^ed. Why? 

Laun. Because thou hast not so much charity in 
thee, as to go to the ale with a Christian: Wilt 
thou go ? 

Speed. At thy service. \Exeu»t. 

SCENE VI. 

The same. An Apartment in the Palace, 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn^ 
To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn ; 
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To wrong my friend^ I shall be nmch forsworn $ 
And even that power^ which gave iSi& first my oath^ 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 
Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear : 

sweet-suggesting^ love, if thou hast sina*d* 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 
At first I did adore a twinkling star, 

- But now I worship a celestial sun. 
Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.— 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue ! to call her bad. 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr'd 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths. 

1 cannot leave to love, and yet I do ; 

But there I leave to love, where I should love. 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself ^ 

If I lose them, thus find I by their loss. 

For Valentine, myself j for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer than a tiriend^ 

For love is still more precious in itself: 

And Silvia, witness |^eAven, that made her fair ! 

Shews Julia but a sM?nrthy Ethiope. , 

I will forget that Julia is alive. 

Remembering that my love to her is dead j 

And Valentine I'll hold an enemy. 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 

Without some treachery used to Valentine :— - 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 
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To climb celestial Silvia's chamber-window ; 
Myself in counsel, his competitor : ^ 
Now presently 1*11 give her father notice 
Of their disguising, and pretended' flighty 
Who, all enrag*d, will banish Valentine j 
For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter : 
But, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly cross. 
By some sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift. 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift ! [Exit. 

SCENE VII. 
Verona. A Room in Julia's House. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. Counsel, Lucetta j gentle girl, assist me! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, — 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character'd and engraved, — 
To lesson me and tell me some good mean. 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas ! the way is wearis^jme and long. 

Jul. A true-devoted pilgrinA h not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps j 
Much less shall she, that hath love's wings to flyj 
And when the flight is nidde to one so dear. 
Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 

Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

Jul, O, know'st thou not, his looks are my souI*s 
food? 

s> Confcdciatc. « Intended. 
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Pity the dearth that I have pined in^ 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou btit know the inly touch of love^ 
Thou would'st as soon go kindle fire with snow^ 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc, I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage. 
Lest it should bum above the bounds of reason. 

Jul. The more thou dam'st* it up, the more it 

bums 5 t 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, ' 
Thou know*st, being stopp*d, impatiently doth rage; 
But, wl^en his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet musick with the enameFd stoiie^. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage j 
And so by many winding nooks he strays. 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hin/der not my course : 
1*11 be as patient as a gentle stream. 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till th6 last step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil,' 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Jjuc, But in what habit will you go along ? 

Jul. Not like a wcnnan 5 for I would prevent 
The loose encounters of lascivious men : 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

Luc. Why then your ladyship must cut your hair. 

Jul. No, girl J ril knit it up in silken strings, 

* Closest. 3 Trouble. 
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With twenty odd-conceited true-love kncyts: 
To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater tune than I shall ihow to be. 
Lmc, What fashion^ madani^ shall I make jour 
breech^? 

Jul. That fits as weU> as-*-*^' tell me« good my lordi 
What compass will you wear your farthingale?" 
Why^ even that fashion thou best lik*8t« Lucetta. 
Luc. You must needs have them with a codpiece) 
madam. 

Jul. Out, out, Lucetta! that will be ill-favour'd. 

Luc, A round hose, madam, now*s not worth a pin^ 
Unless you have a cod*-piece to stick pina on. 

Jul, Lucetta, as thou lov*st me, let que have 
What thou think* st meet, and is most mannerly : 
But tell me, wench, how will the world ^pute me. 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 
I fear me, it will make me scandalized. 

Luc, If you think so, then stay at home, and go tiot 

Jul, Nay, that I will not. 

Lyc, Then never dream on infamy, but go. 
If Proteus like your journey, when you come. 
No matter who*s displeased, when you are gone : 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleased withal« 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear : 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears. 
And instances as infinite of love. 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc, All these are servants to deceitful men. - 

Jul, Base men, that use them to so base efiect! 
But truer stars did govern Proteus* birth : 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles 3 
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His love sincere^ his thoughts immiculate $ 
His tears^ pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fr^ud, as heaven from earth. 
Luc. Pray heaven> he prove so, when you com9 to 
him! 

Jul. Now, as thou lov'st me, do him not that 
wrong. 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth : 

Only deserve my love, by loving him 5 

And presently go with me to my chamber. 

To take a note of what I stand in need of. 

To ftunish me upon my longing^ journey. 

All that is mine I leave at thy dispose. 

My goods^ my lands, my reputation ; « 

Only, in lieu thereof, despatch me hence : 

Come, answer not, but to it presently; 

I am impatient of my tarriance. lExeunt. 

ACT III. 

SCENE J. Milan. An Anti-room in the Duke's 
palace. 

Enter Duke, Thurio, and Proteus. 

Duke, Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have some secrets to confer about. 

lExit Thubio, 
Now, tell me, ProteuSj what's your will with me ? 

Fro, My gracious. lord^ that which I would discover. 
The law of friendship bids me to conceal : 
But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 
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Done to me^ undeserving as I am. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 

Which else no worldly good should draw from me. 

Know, worthy prince, sir Valentine, my friend. 

This night intends to steal away your daughter ; 

Myself am one made privy to the plot. 

I know, you have determined to bestow her' 

On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates ; 

And should she thus be stolen away from you. 

It would be much vexation to your age. 

Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather chose 

To cross my friend in his intended drift. 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 

A pack of sorrows, which would press you down. 

Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke, Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest care; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen. 
Haply, when they have judged me fast asleep 5 
And oftentimes have purposed to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court : 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim' might err. 
And so, imworthily, disgrace the man, 
(A rashness that I ever yet have shunn*d,) 
I gave him gentle looks 3 thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclos'd to me. 
And, that thou may'st perceive my fear of this. 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested,* 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. 
The key whereof myself have ever kept 
And thence she cannot be convey'd away. 



5 Guess. * Tempted. 
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Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devig*d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will ascend^ 
And with accorded ladder fetch her down > 
For which theyouthfid lover now is gone. 
And this way comes he with it presently ; 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunningly. 
That my discovery be not aimed'' at ; 
For love of you, not hate unto my friend. 
Hath made me publis{^er of this pretence.^ 

Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 

Pro. Adieu, my lord ; sir Valentine is coming. 

Enter Valentine. 

Duke, Sir Valentine, whither away so fast ? 

V d. Please it your grace there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import ? 

Val. The tenor of them doth but signify 
My h^th, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay, then no matter 3 stay with me a while ; 
I am to break with thee of some afiairs. 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
Tis not unknown to thee, that I have sought 
To naatch my friend, sir Thufio, to my daughter. 

Vol. I know it well, my lord \ and, sure, the match 
Were rich and honourable > besides, thegentlemau 
Is full of virtue, boun^, worth, aod qualities 

7 Guessed. % Design. 

VOL. I. K 
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Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter : 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 

Duke, No, trust me ; she is peevish^ sullen^ firoward, 
Proud^ disobedient, stubborn, lacking du^ ; 
Neither regarding that she is my child. 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father : 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers. 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her j 
And, where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherish*d by her child-like duty, 
I now am full resolved to take a wife. 
And turn her out to who will take her in : 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 

Val, What would your grace have me to do in this? 

Duke, There is a lady, sir, in Milan, here. 
Whom I affect 5 but she is nice, and coy. 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court : 
Besides, the fashion of the time is chang'd $) 
How, and which way, I may bestow myself. 
To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Val. Win her with gifb, if she respect not words; 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind. 
More than quick ^ords, do move a woman's mind. 

Duke, But she did scorn a present that I sent her. 

Val, A woman sometimes scorns what best contents 
her: 

Send her another 5 never give her o'er 5 
For scorn at first makes afler-love tlie more. 
If she do frown, 'tis not in hate gf ypu. 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
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If she do chide, 'tis not to have you gone j 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 
For, get you gone, she doth not mean, away: 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er so black, say, they have angels* faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Duke. But she, I mean, is promised by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth j 
And kept severely fiom resort of men. 
That no man hath access by day to her. 

Val, Why then I would resort to her by night. 

Duke. Ay, but the doors be locked, and keys kept 
safe. 

That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Val. What lets,' but one may enter at her window? 

Duke. Her chamber is Moft, fax from the ground ; 
And built so shelving that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

V(d. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords. 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks. 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower. 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood. 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. ^ 

Fal. When would you use it ? pray, sir, tell me that, 

Duke. This very night ; for love is like a child. 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 

Fal. By seven o'clock I'll get you such a ladder. 
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Duke. But^ hark tbee ; I wOl go to her al^ ; 
How shall I best convey the ladder thidier > . 

Fal. It will be Ught^ my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a doak, that is of any length. 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve thetum? 

Vd. Ay, my gbod lord. 

Duke. Then let me aee thy doskr 

I'll get me one of such another length. 

F<U. Why, any cloak will serve the turn. My lord. 

Duke. How shall I fashion me to wear a c:^*d[?— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— 
What letter is this same ? What^s here ? — To Sihiti. 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
m be 60 bold to break the s«d for once. [re^, 

' My thoughts do harbour tm/ SUvta nighify ; 

And 9kevei they 4rttomey that aatd them Jiymg: 
Oj coM their mmter comeimdgo^a ligktfyy 

HifMelf woMhdge, where misehn ihty are fymg. 
My herald thoughts in, tl^ pitft homm rest them; 

WMe ly their kitigy that thither them imp6ttmey 
Do curse the grace that with wch grace hathhkss'dtheMf 

Because myself do wmt servant^ fortme: 
I curse myself) for they are sent by me^ 
That they should harbmr where their lord skomld he. 
What's here? 

SHwh this night I will eiifranchise thea: 

Tis so ; and here's the ladder for the purpose.—' 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops* son) 
Wilt Aou aspire to guide the heavenly car. 
And with thy daring folly bum the world ? 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on tbeei 
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Go, base intrader ! oyer-weening slave ! 

£estow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 

And think, my patience, more than thy desert. 

Is privilege for thy departure hence : 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours^ 

Which, all too much, I have bestow*d on thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories^ 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court. 

By heaven, my wrath shall far exceed the lov« 

I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuse. 

But, as thou lov*st thy life, make speed from hence. 

lEMt PUKE. 

Vol. And why not death, rather than living torment ? 
To die, is to be banished from myself j 
And Silvia is myself: banished firom her^ 
Is self from self >' a deadly banishment I 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unless it be to think that she is by. 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
£xcept I be by Silvia in the night. 
There is no musick in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia In the day. 
There is no day for me to look upon ; * 
She is my essence $ and I leave to be. 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fostejr*d, illumin*d, cherish*d, kept alive. 
I py not death, to fly his deadly doom : 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death $ 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life* 
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Enter Proteus and Launce. 

Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and seek him out 
Laun. So-ho! so-ho! 
Pro. What seest thou ? 

Laun. Him we go to find : there's not a hair on's 
head, but 'tis a Valentine. 
Pro. Valentine? 
Val No. 

Pro. Who then ? his spirit ? 
Val. Neither. 
. Pro. What then ? 
Val, Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak ? master^ shalll strike? 
Pro. Whom would'st thou strike ? 
Laun. Nothing. 
Pro. Villain, forbear. 

Laun. Why, sir, I'll strike nothing : I pray yon,— 
Pro. Sirrah, Isay, forbear: Friend Valentine, a word. 
V(U, My ears are stopp'd, and cannot hear good 
news. 

So much of bad already hath possess'd them. 

Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury min^. 
For they are harsh, untunable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Vul, No Valentine; indeed, for sacred Silvia!— 
Hath she forsworn me I 
Pro. No, Valentine. 

Vol. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me!— 
What is your news ? 
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Lam, Sir, there's a proclamation that you are va- 
nish*d. 

Pro. That thou art banished, O, that's the newsj 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 

Vd, O, I have fed upon this wOe already. 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished ? 

Pro. Ay, ay 5 and she hath ofier'd to the doom^ 
(Which, unreversed, stands in eiiectual force,) 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears : 
Those at her father's churlish feet she tender'd 5 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self j 
Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so became them. 
As if but now they waxed pale^ for woe : 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up. 
Sad *ighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears. 
Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire 3 
But Valentine, if he be ta'en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chaT d him so. 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant. 
That to close prison he commanded her. 
With many bitter threats of 'biding there. 

Vol. No more $ unless the next word t^iat thou 
speak'st. 

Have some malignant power upon my life : 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear. 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour.* 

Pro, Cease to lament for that thou canst not help^ 
And study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love j 



* Grief. 
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Besides, thy staying will abridge tby life. 

Hope is a lover*s staff ; walk hence with that> 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence ; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be ddiver*d 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 
The time now serves not to expostulate : 
Come, 1*11 convey thee through the cttp gate j 
And, efe I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love^afiairs : 
As thou lov*st Silvia, though not for thyadf^ 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

Vol. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest mj boj, 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the northgate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 

V«d, O my dear Silvia ! hapless V^entine ! 

[Exewd Valentine and Proteus. 

Laun. I am but a fool, loc^ you ; and yet I have 
the wit to think, my master is a kind of a knave: 
but that's all one, if he be but one knave. He lives 
not now, that knows me to be in love : yet I am in 
love 5 but a team of horse shall not pluck that ftoffl 
me nor idio *tis I love, and yet *tia a woman : but 
that woman, I will not tell myself 5 and yet 'tis a 
milk-maid : yet 'tis not a maid, for she hath had gos- 
sips : yet *tis a maid, for she is her master's maid, and 
serves for wages. She hath more qu^ties than a war 
ter-s^>aniel, — ^which is much m a barechrtsdan* Here 
is the cat-log [PidHng ottr a jN^wr] of her conditioDi. 
Imprimis, She can Jetck wfd cmy* Why, ahorse 
can do no more ^ nay, a horse cannot fefech^ but onlf 
carry } therefore^ is she better than a jade, It^i 
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SJie can milk ; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with 
clean hands. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. How now, signior Launce? what new* 
with your mastership ? 

Laun. Widi my master's ship ? why, it is at sea. 

Speed, Well, your old vice still j mistake the word^ 
What news then in your paper ? 
- Lam. The bkickest news that ever thou beard'st. 

Speed, Why, man, how black > 

Laun, Why, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Laitn. Fie on thee, jolt-head thou can'st not read. 
Speed. Thouliest, lean. 

Lam. I will try thee : Tell me this : Who begot 
thee? 

Speed, Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

Laun. O illiterate loherer ! it was the son of thy ^ 
grandmother : this proves, that thou canst not read. 

Speed. Come, fool, come : try me in thy paper. 

Laun. Tbeie; and saint Nicholas^ be thy speed ! 

Speed. Imprimis, She can milk. 

Lam, Ay, that she can. 

Speed. Item, Ske brem good ale^ 

Lmm. And thereof comes the prQ(veri>,~Bles8t]ig 
of your heart, yon brew good ale. 

Speed. Item, She can sew. 

Lam. That's as much as to say. Can she so ? 

Speed. Item, She can knit. 

3 St. Nicholas presided over young ^chohus. , 
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Lam. What need a man care for a stock with a 
wench^ when she can knit him a stock. 

Speed, Item, She can wash and scour. 

Lam. A special virtue j for then she need not be 
washed and scoured. 

Speed, Item, She can spin. 

Lam, Tlien may I set the world on wheels^ when 
she can spin for her living. 

Speed, Item, She hath many nameless virtues. 

Laun. That's as much as to say, bastard virtues; 
that, indeed, know not their fathers^ and therefore 
have no names. 

Speed, Here follow her vices, 

Laun, Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed, Item, She is not to be kissed fasting, in rc- 
spect of her breath. 

Laun, Well, that fault may be n^ended with a 
breakfast: Read on. 

Speed. Item, She hath a sweet numth. 

Laun. That makes amends for her sour breath. 

Speed, Item, She doth talk in her sleep. 

Laun. It's no matter for that^ so she sleep not in 
her talk. 

Speed. Item, She is shno in words. 

Lam. O villain, that set this down among her 
vices! To be slow in words, is a woman's only 
virtue : I pray thee, out with't j and place it for her 
chief virtue. 

Speed. Item, She is proud. 

Lam, Out with that too ) it was Eve's legacy, isxA 
cannot be ta'en from hei;. 

Speed. Item^ She hath no teeth. 
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Lam, I care not for that neither^ because I love 
crusts. 

Speed, Item, She is curst. 

Lam. Well 5 the best is, she hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, She will often praise her Uqmr: 

Ixtun, If her liquor be good, she shall : if she will 
not, I will for good things should be praised. 

Speed. Item, She is too liberal.* 

Lam. Of her tongue she cannot ; for thafs writ 
down she is slow of : of her purse she shall not $ for 
that I'll keep shut : now, of another thing she may ; 
and that I cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed, Item, She hath more hair than wiff and more 
faults than hairs, md more wealth than faults, 

Laun. Stop there > I'll have her : she was mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that last article : Re- 
hearse that once more. 

Speed, Item, She hath more hair than 'wit,— 

Laun. More hair than wit,- — it may be 5 1*11 prove 
it : The cover of the salt hides the sadt, and therefore 
it is more than the .salt the hair that covers the 
wit, is more than the wit 5 for the greater hides the 
less. What*s next ? 

Speed. And more faults than hairs,— 

Laun. That's monstrous : O, that that were out ! 

Speed, And more wealth tJum fauUs. 

Lam. Why> that word makes the faults gracious : ^ 
Welli 1*11 have her : and if it be a match^ as nothing 
is impossible,-*— 

Speed. What then ? 



* Licentious in language. 



s Graceful, 
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Laun. Why^ then I will tell thee,--Hhat tfajmaster 
stays for thee at the north gate. 
Speed, Forme? 

Loim. For thee? ay; whoartthofu? he hath staid 
for a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him ? 

Lam. Thou must run to him^ for thoe hast staid lo 
long, that going will scarce serve the torn. 

Speed. Why didst not. tdl me sooner? 'poi of 
your love-letters ! [ExH. 

Lam, (fow will he be swinged for reading mj 
letter : An unmannerly skve^ tiiat will thrust hinudf 
into secrets I'll after^ to rejdce in the boy's correc- 
tion. 

SCENE IJ. 

The same. A Room in the D'lke's Palacf. 

Enter Duke and Thurio ( Proteus bekind. 
* Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not, but that she will love 

you. 

Now Valentine is banish'd from her sight. 

Thu. Since his exile she hath despis*d me most, 
Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me. 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched* in ice 5 which witfi an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thon^ts, 

• Cut 
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And wordilan Valentiiie shall be fbrgot.~ 
How now^ sir Proteus ? Is 3rour countryman^ 
According to our proclamation^ gone ? 

Pro, Gone, my good lord. 

Duke, My daughter takes his going grievously* 

Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 

Duke. So I believe } but Thurio thinks not so.— 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 
(For thou hast shown some sign of good desert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Fro. Longer dian I prove loyal to your grace. 
Let me not live to look upob y6ox grace. 

Duke. Thou know'st, how willingly I would efl^ 
The match between sir Thurio and my daughter. 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here, 

Duke. Ay, and perversely she pers^vers so. 
What might we do, to make the giri forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sir 'Thurio ? 

Pro. The best way b to slander Valentine 
With falshood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three diings that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Ay, but shell think, tiiat it is spoke in hate. 

Pro. Ay, if hisenany<leliverit: 
Therefore it must, with circumstance, be spoken 
By one, whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then you must undertake to slander hin. 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do : 
Tls an ill office for a gentleman ; < 
Especially, against his yexy friend. 
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Duke, Where your good word cannot advantage 
him. 

Your slander never can endamage him $ 
Therefore the office is indifferent. 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail*d, my lord : if I can do it, 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise. 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that she will love sir Thurio. 

Thu, Therefore, as you unwind her love fiiom him, 
Lest it should ravel, and be good to none. 
You must provide to bottom it on me : 
Which must be done, by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise sir Valentine. 

Duke, And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kmd ; 
Because we know, on Valentine's report. 
You are already love's firm votary. 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this' warrant shall you have access. 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large j » 
For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy. 
And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of you ; 
Where you may temper her, by ypur persuasion^ 
To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

Pro. As much as I can do^ I will effect : — 
But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough 5 
You must lay lime"', to tangle her desires. 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke, Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

7 Birdlime. 
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Pro^ Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart : 
Write 4ill your ink be dry 5 and with your tears 
Moist it ag^n ; and frame some feeling line. 
That may discover such integrity : — 
For Orpheus' lute was strung with poet's sinews 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies. 
Visit by night your lady's chamber-^ndow 
With some sweet concert : to their instruments 
T&ne a deploring dump }^ the night's dead silence 
Will well become such sweet compkuning grievance. 
This, or else nothing, wiU inherit her. 

Duke. This discipline shows thou hast been in love. 

Thu, And thy advice this night I'll put in practice : 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver. 
Let us into the city presentiy 
To sort'> some geptiemen well skill'd in musick : 
I have a sonnet, that will serve the turn. 
To give the onset to thy good advice. , 

Duke. About it, gentiemen. 

Pro. We'll wait upon your grace till afler supper : ^ 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 
Duke. - Even now about it j I will pardon you. 

• Mournful elegy. 9 Choose ouu 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. A Toruiy near Mantua. 
Enter certain Out-laws. 

1 Out. Feilowsj stand fasi ; I see a passenger. 

2 Out. If there be ten^ shrink not> but down with 

*em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

3 Out, Stand> sir> and throw us that3rou haveaboot 

you; . • ■ 

If not> we'll make you sit^^ and rifle you. 

Speed, Sir, we are undone ! these are the Tillaxiif 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 

Vol, MyfnMids,—- 

1 Out. That's not so, sir j we are your enemies^ 

2 Out, Peace 3 we'll hear him. 

3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we j 
For he's a proper' man. 

Val, Then know, that I have little wealth to lose ; 
A man I am, cross'd with adversity : 
My riches are these poor habiliments. 
Of which if you should here disfiimish me^ 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 

2 Out, Whither travel you ? 
VaL To Verona. 

1 Out, Whence came you ? 
VaL From Milan. 

3 Out, Have you long sojoum'd there ? 



« Well looking. 
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VaL Some sixteen months 5 and longer might hav« 
staidj^ 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out, What, were you banished thence ? 
Fa/. I was. 

2 Out. For what efience ? 

VaL For that which now torments me to rehearse : 
I kill'd a man, whose death I much re^nt j 
But yet I slew him manfully in fight. 
Without false vantage, or base treachery. 

1 Out. Why ne*er repent it, if it were done so : 
But were you banish'd for so small a fault > 

Val, I was, and held me glad of such a doom. 

1 Out. Have you the tongues ?* 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me happy ; 
Or else I often had been miserable. 

3 Out. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat friar. 
This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 

1 Out. We'll have him : sirs, a word. 
Speed. Master, be one of them ; 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 
Val. Peace, villain! 

2 Out. Tell us this : Have you any thing to take to ? 
Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that some of us are gentlemen. 
Such as the fury of ungovem'd youth 

Thrust from the company of awful* men : 
Myself was from Verona banished. 
For practising to steal away a lady. 
An heir, and near allied unto the duke. 



* Languages. 3 Lawful, 

VOL. I. L 
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Q Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman. 
Whom, in my mockl,* I stabb*d unto the heart 

1 Out. And I, for such like petty crimes as these. 
But to the purpose, — (for we cite our faults. 
That they may hold excus'd our lawless lives,) 
And, partly, seeing you are beautified 

With goodly shape j and by your own report 
A linguist 5 and a man of such perfection. 
As we do in our quality much want 

2 Out, Indeed, because you are a banish'd man. 
Therefore, above the rest, wfe parley to you : 
Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? 

3 Out, Wliat say'st thou? wilt thou be of our ion- 

sort? 

Say, ay, and be the captain of us all : 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee. 
Love thee as our commander, and our king. 

1 Out, But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest. 

2 Out, Thou shalt not live to brag what we have 

ofFer'd. 

Val, I take your offer, and will live with you,* 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

3 Out^ No, we detest such vile base practices. 
Come, go with us, we'll bring thee to our crews. 
And shew thee all the treasure we have got ; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thyilispose. 

lExaaf' 



♦ Anger, resentment. 
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SCENE II 
Milan. ^ Court of the Palace. 

Enter Phot e us. 

Pro, Already have I been false to Valentine, 
And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending hmi, 
I have access my own love to prefer ; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her. 
She twits me with my falshood to my friend ; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows. 
She bids me think, how I hav^ been forsworn 
In Tjreaking faith with Julia whom I lov*d : 
And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips^^ 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yel, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love. 
The more it grows and fawneth on her still. 
But here comes T^iurio : now must we to her window. 
And give some evening musick to her ear. 

Enter Thv RIO, and MuskUms. 

Tim. How now, sir Proteus ? are you crept before us / 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio 5 for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. x 
Thu. Ay, but, I hope, sir, that you love not here. 
Pro. Sir, but I do j or else I would be hence. 

5 Pasftionate reprpaches. 
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Thu. Whom? Silvia? 
Pro. Ay, Silvia, — ior your sake. 
Thu, I thank you for your own. Now,'gentiemen, 
Let's tune, and to it lustily a while. 

Enter Host, at a distance ; and Julia in boy*s clothes. 

Host, Now, my young guest! methinks you're 
allycholly 3 I pray you, why is it? 

Jul, Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 

Host. Come, we'll have you merry : I'll bring you 
where you shall hear musick, and see the gentleman 
that you ask'd for. 

Jul. But shall I hear him speak? 

Host, Ay, that you shall. 

Jul. That will be musick. IMutkk ph^s. 

Host, Hark! hark! 

Jul, Is he among these? 

Host. Ay : but peace, let's hear 'em. 

SONG. 

Who is Silvia? What is shcj 

That all our swains commend her f 

Hofyy fairy and wise is she; 

The heavens such grace did lend her^ 

That she might admired he. 

Is she kind, as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair y 

To help him of his bUndntss ; 
Andy being help'd, inhabits there, < 



I 
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Then to Sitvia let us singy 

That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal things 

UpQn the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 

Host, How now? are you sadder than you were 

before? 

How do you, man ? the musick likes you not. 

Jul, You mistake 3 the musician likes me not. 

Host, Why, my pretty youth? 

Jul. He plays false, &ther. 

Host. How? out of tune on the strings? 

Jul. Not so 3 but yet so false that he grieves my 
very heart-strings. 

Host. You have a quick ear. 

Jul. Ay, I would 1 were deaf! it makes me have 
a slow heart. 

Host, I perceiire, you delight not in musick. 

Jul, Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Host, Hark, what fine change is in the musick ! 

Jul. Ay ; that change is the spite. 

Host, You would have them always play but one 
thing ? 

Jtd, I would always have one play but one thing. 
But, host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, often 
resort unto this gentlewoman ? 

Host. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, 
he loved her out of all nick.* 

Jul, Where is Launce ? 

Host. Gone to seek his dog', which, to-morrow. 



^ Beyond all reckoning. 
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by his master's command^ he must cany for a pre- 
sent to his lady. 

Jul, Peace ! stand aside ! the company parts. 

Pro. Sir Thnrio, fear not you ! I will so plead. 
That you shall say> my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we ? 

Pro, At saint Gregory's well. 

Thu, Farewell. lExewU Thu rid and Musicians. 

Silvia appears abaccf at her tcwdow. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you for your musick^ gentlemen : 
Who is that, thA spake ? 

Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 

Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 

Sil. What is your will ? 

Pro. That I may compass yours. 

Sil. You have your wish j my will is even this,— 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou subtle, perjur'd, false, disloyal man ! 
Think'st thou, I am so shallow, so concddess. 
To be seduced by thy flattery. 
That hast deceiv'd so many with thy vows? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me,— by this pale queen of night I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request. 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit ; 
And by and by intend to chide myself. 
Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro, I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady; 
But she is dead. 
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Jul. Twere false, if I should speak itj 

For, I am sure, she is not buried. {^Aside, 

Sil, Say, that she be yet Valentine, thy friend. 
Survives 5 to whom, thyself art witness, 
I am betrothed : And art thou not ashamed 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ^ 

Pro. I likewise hear, that Valentine is dead. 

Sil, And so, suppose, am 1 5 for in his grave 
Assure thyself, my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 

Sil, Go to thy lady*s grave, and call her*8 thence j 
Or, at the least, in her*s sepi^chre thine. 

Jul, He heard not that. {^Aside, 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber 5 ^ 
To that I'll speak, to that I'll sigh and weep : 
For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadowy 
And to your shadow I will make true love. 

Jul. If *twere a substance, you would, sure, de- 
ceive it. 

And make it but a shadow, as I am. {^Aside, 

Sil. I am very loth to be your idol, sir^ 
But, since your falshobd shall become you well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the morning, and 1*11 send it : 
And so good rest. , 

Pro. As wretches have o*er-night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. 

lExeunt Proteus > and Silvia from above. 
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Jul, Host, will you go ? 
Host, By my hallidom,^ I was fast asleep. 
JuL Pray you, where lies sir Proteus ? 
Host. Marry, at my house: Trust me, I think, 'tij 
almost day. 

Jul, Not so } but it hath been the longest night 
That e*er I watch'd, and the most heaviest. lExevnt. 

SCENE III. 
The same. 
Enter Eglamour. 

Egl. This is the hour that madam SiUia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind ; 
There's some great matter she*d employ me in. — 
Madam, madam ! 

Silvia appears iboxe, at her window. 
Sil. Who calls ? 

Egl, Your servant, and your friend j 

One that attends your ladyship's command. 

Sil, Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good-morrow. 

Egl, As many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
According to your ladyship's impose,* 
I am thus early come, to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 

SU, O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not, I flatter, for, I swear, I do not,) 
Valiant, wise, remorsefiil,*^ well accomplish'd. 

7 Holy dame, blessed lady. 
^ Injunction, command. 9 Pitiful. 
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Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 

I bear unto the banish'd Valentine 5 

Nor how my father would enforce me many 

Vain Thurio, who my very soul abhorr'd. 

Thyself hast lov'd j and I have heard thee say> 

No grief did ever come so near thy heart. 

As when thy lady and thy true love died. 

Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity. 

Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, 1 hear, he makes abode j 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

I do desire thy worthy company. 

Upon whose faith and honour I repose. 

\jrge not my father's anger> Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady's grief j 

And on the justice of my flying hence. 

To keep me from a most unholy match, - 

Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues. 

I do desire thee, even from a heart 

As full of sorrows as the sea of sands. 

To bear me company, and go with me : 

If not, to hide what I have said to thee. 

That I may venture to depart alone. 

Egl, Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
» Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you 5 , 
Recking ' as little what betideth me. 
As much I wish all good befortune you. 
When will you go ? 

Sil. This evening coming. 

Egl. Where shall I meet you ? 

» Caring. ^ 



V 
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Sil. At friar Patrick's cell, 

Where I intend holy conleMion, 

EgL I will not fail yonr ladyship : 
Good-morrow, gentle l^dy. 

Sil. Good-morrow, kind sir Eglamour. [Exwm/. 

SCENE TV. 

The same. 

Enter Lauvce, tcith his dog. 
When a man*s servant shall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard : one that I broi^ht up of a 
puppy; one that I saved from drowning, when three 
or four of his blind brothers and sisters went to it ! I 
have taught him— even as one would say precisely. 
Thus I would teach a dog. I was sent to deliver 
him, as a present to mistress Silvia, from nay master; 
and I came no sooner into the dining-chamber, but 
he steps me to her trencher, and steals her capon*s 
leg. O, 'tis a foul thing, when a cur cannot keep* 
himself in all companies ! I would have, as one should 
say, one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to 
be, as it were, a dog at all things. If I had not had 
more wit than he, to take a fault upon me that he 
did, I think verily he had been hanged for*t ; sure as 
I live, he had suffered forlt : you shall judge. He 
thrusts me himself into the company of three or four 
gentleman-like dogs, under the duke*8 table : he had 
not been there (bless the mark) a pissing while; but 
all the chamber smelt him. Out witk the dog, says 



* Restrain. 
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one; What cur is thatf says another; Whip Mm' out ^ 
says the third; Hang him up, says the duke. having 
been acquainted with the smdl brfore, knew it was 
Crab ; and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs : 
Friendy quoth I, mean to whip the dog? Ay^ marry, 
, do I, quoth he. Ym do him the more wrongy quoth I ; 
'twas I did the thing you wot of. He makes me no 
more ado, but whips me out of the chamber. How 
many masters would do this for their servant ? Nay, 
m be sworn, I have sat in the stocks for puddings 
he hath stolen, otherwise he had been executed : I 
have stood on the pillory for geese he hath killed, 
otherwise he had suffered for.*t : thou think*st not of 
this now ! — Nay, I remember the trick you served 
me, when I took my leave of madam Silvia; did hot 
I bid thee still mark me, and do as I do? When 
didst thou see me heave up my leg, and make water 
against a gentlewoman's farthingale ? didst thou ever 
see me do such a trick ? 

Enter PaoTEUS and Julia. 

Pro. Sebastian is thy name ? I like thee well. 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul. In what you please 5 — I will do what I can. 

Pro. 1 hope, thou wilt.— How now, you whoreson 
peasant ? [To La unce. 

Where have you been these two days loitering ? 

Lam. Marry, sir, I carried mistress Silvia the dog 
you bade me. 

Pro. And what says she, to my little jewel ? 

Laun. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur ; and 
tells you, currish thanks is good enough for such a 
present. 
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Pro, But she received my dog ? 

Laun. Ko, indeed^ she did not : here have I 
brought him back again. 

Pro, What, didst thou offer her this from me ? 

Lam. Ay, sir 5 the other squirrel was stolen from 
me by the hangman*8 boys in the market-{dace : and 
then I offered her mine own 3 who is a dog as big 
as ten of yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again. 
Or ne'er return again into my sight. 
Away, I say : Stay*st thou to vex mc here ? 
A slave, that, still an end,^ turns me to shame. 

lExit Lav act. 

Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 

Partly, that I have nee4 of such a youth. 

That can with some discretion do my business. 

For *tis no trusting to yon foolish lowt ; 

But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour) 

Which (if my augury deceive me not) 

Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth : 

Therefore know thou, for this I entertain thee. 

Go presently, and take this ring with thee. 

Deliver it to madam Silvia : 

She loved me well, delivered it to me. 

Jul, It seems, you loved her not, to leave her 
token : 
She*s dead, belike. 

Pro. Not so 5 I think, she lives. 

Jul. Alas! 

Pro. Why dost thou cry, alas ? 
Jul. I cannot choose but pity her. 



3 In the end. 
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Pro, Wherefore should'st thou pity her ? 

Jul, Because, methinks, that she loved you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia : 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love ; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
*Ti8 pity, love should be so contrary j 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas ! 

Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter j — ^that's her chamber. — ^Tell my lady, 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my chamber. 
Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. 

[EitV Proteus. 

Jul. How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas, poor Proteus ! thou hast entertained 
A fox, to l>e the shepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas, poor fool ! why do I pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me > 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me j 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave him, when he parted from me. 
To bind him to remember my good will : 
And now am I (unhappy messenger) 
To plead for that, which I would not obtain ; 
To carry that which I would have refus'dj 
To praise his faith, which I would have disprais'd. 
J am my master*s true confirmed love ; 
But cannot b^ true servant to my master^ 
Unless I prove false traitor to myself. 
Yet I wDl woo for him : but yet so coldly. 
As, heaven, it knows, I would not have him speed. 
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Enter Silvia, attended. 

* 

Gentlewoman, good day ! I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 
SiL What would you with her, if that I be she ? ^ 
Jul, If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 
SiL From whom ? 

Jul. From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 
SU. O ! — he sends you for a pictu^ ? 
Jul, Ay, madam. 

S'd. Ursula, bring my picture there. 

[Pictwre brought. 
Go, give your master this : tell him from me. 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget. 
Would better fit his chamber than this shadow. 

Jul, Madam, please you peruse this letter.— 
Pardon me, madam j I have unadvis'd 
Delivered you a paper that I should not j 
This is the letter to your ladyship. 

SiL I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul. It may not be ; good madam, pardon me. 

SU. There, hold. 
I will not look upon your master's lines : 
I know, they are stufF'd with protestations. 
And fiill of new-found oaths ; which he will break 
As easily as I do tear his paper 

Jid, Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

SU, The more shame for him that he sends it me; 
For, I have heard him say a thousand times> 
His Julia gave it him at his departure : 
Though his false finger hath profan'd the ring. 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 
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Jul, She thanks you. 
SU. What say'st thou ? 

Jul. I thank you, madam, that yoo^ tender her : 
Poor gentlewoman ! my master wrongs her much. 

SiL Dost thou know her ? 

Jvi. Almost as well as I do know myself: 
To think upon her woes, I do protest. 
That I have wept an hundred several times. 

Sil. Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath forsook her. 

Jtd. I think she doth, and that's her cause of 
sorrow. 

Sil, Is she not passing fair ? 

Jul, She hath been fairer, madam, than she is : 
When she did think my master lov'd her well. 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking*glas8. 
And threw her sun-«xpelling mask away. 
The air hath starv'd the roses in her cheeks. 
And pinch*d the lily-tincture of her face. 
That now she is become as black as I. 

SU. How tall was she ? 

Jul, About my stature : for, at Pentecost,^ 
When all our pageants ofxielight were {day'd/ 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part. 
And I was trimm*d in madam Julia's gown , 
Which served me as fit, by all men's judgment. 
As if the garment had been made for me ; 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 
And, at that time, I made her weep a-good,^ 
For I did j)lay a lamentable part : 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne, passioning 

4 Whitfuntide^ s In good earnell. 
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For Theseus* perjury, and unjust fli^t 5 
Which I so lively acted with my tears^ 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal. 
Wept bitterly} and, would I might be dead^ 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

SiL She is beholden to thee, gentle youth ! — 
Alas, poor lady ! desolate and left ! — 
I weep myself, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse I give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress' sake^ because thou lov'st her. 
Farewell. [Exit, Silvia. 

Jul, And she shall thank you for*t, if e'er you 
know her. — 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 
I hope my master's suit will be but cold. 
Since she respects my mistress* love so much. 

' Alas, how love can trifle with itself! 
Here is her picture : Let me see ; I think> 
If I had such a tire,* this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers : 
And yet the painter flatter'd her a little. 
Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

* Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the diflerence in his love, 
I'll get me such a colour'd periwig. 
Her eyes are grey as glass ^ and so are mine t 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine's as high. 
What should it be, that he respects in her. 
But I can make respective ^ in myself. 
If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 
Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up, 

6 Head drefe. ? Rcfpeaabl^ 
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For 'tis thy rival. O thou senseless form. 

Thou shalt be worshipped, kiss'd, lov'd, and ador'dj 

And, were there sense in his idolatry. 

My substance shoiHd be statue in thy stead. 

1*11 use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake. 

That us'd me so j or else, by Jove I vow, ' 

I should have scratched out your unseeing ^s. 

To make my master out of love with thee, [Exit. 

ACT. V. 
SCENE I, The same. An Abbey. 

Enter Eglamour. 

Egl. The sun begins to gild the western sky \ 
And now, it is about the very hour 
That Silvia, at Patrick's ceU, shoiild meet me. 
She will not fail i for lovers break not hours. 
Unless it be to come before their time j 
So much they spur their expediticm. 

Eater Silvia. 

See, where she comes r Lady, a happy evening ! 

SU. Amen, amen ! go on, goofi Eglamour ! 
Out at the postern by the abbey wall i 
I fear, I am attended by some spies. 

EgL Fear not : Ac forest is not three leagues off ; 
If we recover that, we are sure* enough. lExeunf. 

s Safe. 
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SCENE U. 
Tke iatnr. An ApartmaU « tke Duke's Pdace. 
Enter TnuRio^ Proteus^ and Julia. 

Thu. Sir Froteas, what says Sihria to my suit? 

Pro. O, sir, I find her mUder than she was 5 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 

Thu. What, that my kg is too long ? 

Pro. No that it is too little. 

Thu. rU wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 

Pro. But love will not be spurr*d to what itkaths. 

Thu. What says she to my face ? 

Pro. She skys, it is a £ur one. 

Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies^ my face is black. 

Pro.' But pearls are fair; and the old sa]ring 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 

Jul, 'lis true 3 such pearls as put out ladies' qres; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. [Adde» 

Thu. How likes she my discourse ? 

Pro. m, when you talk of war. 

Thu. But well, when I discourse of love, and peace ? 

Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

Idside. 

Thu. What sa)rs she to my valour ? 

Pro. O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 

Jul. She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 

Thu. What says she to my birth ? 

Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 

Jul. True} from a gentleman to a fool. [Aside, 
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Thu. Considers she my possessions ? 
Pro, O, ay 3 and pities them. 
Tku. Wherefore? 

Jul. That such an ass should owe 9 them. lAside. 
Pro. That they are out by lease. 
Jul, Here comes the duke. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. How now, sir Proteus? how now, Thurio ^ 
Which of you saw sir Eglamour of late ? 
Thu. Not I. 
Pro. Nor I. 

Duke. Saw you my daughter ? 

Pro. Neither. 

Duke. Why, then she's fled imto that peasant' 

Valentine ; 1 
And Eglamour is in her company. 
Tis true ) for friar Laurence met them both. 
As he in penance wandered through the forest : * 
Him he knew well, and guessed that it was she > . * 
But, being mask*d, he was not sure of it : 
Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick's cell this even 3 and there she was not : 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, stand not to discourse. 
But mount you presendy 5 and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain foot 
Tliat leads towards Mantua, whither they are fled: 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [£jjV. 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish » girl. 
That flies her fortune when it follows her : 



»Owji. « Foolish. 
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Ill after ; more to be reveng*d on £glamour> 
Tlian for the love of reckless * Silvia. [Exit. 

Pro, And I will foUow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [Exit. 

Jul. And I will follow more to cross that love. 
Than hate for Silvia^ that is gone for love. [Exit. 



SCENE UI. 
Frotttiers of Mantoa. The Forest. 

Enter Silvia and Out-laws. 

Out. Come, come; 
fie patient, we must bring you to our captain. 

Sil. A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have leam*d me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out. Come, bring her away. 

1 Out. Where is the gentleman that was with her ? 

3 Out. Being nimble footed, he hath out-run us. 
But Moyses, and Valerius, follow him. 

Go thou with her to the west end of the wood. 
There is our captain : we*ll follow him that's fled; 
The thicket is beset, he cannot 'scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain's care : 
Fear not ; he bears an honourable mind. 
And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee ! [Exemt. 



* Cuelefs. 
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SCENE IV. 
Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

FaL How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peppled towns : 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes. 
Tune my distresses, and record ^ my woes. 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless ; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 
And leave no memory of what it was ! 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia j 
Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain!— 
What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 
These are my mates> that make their wills their law^ 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace : 
They love me well ; yet I have much to do. 
To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine ; who's this comes here ? 

[Steps aside* 

Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro. MAdam, tliis service I have done for you, 
(Though you respect not aught your servant doth,) 
To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That wou*d have forced your honour and your love* 
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Vouchsafe me, for my meed, * but one foir look j 

A smaller boon than this I cannot beg. 

And less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 

Fal, How like a dream is this I see and hear! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [Aside. 

Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am ! 

Pro. Unhappy, were you, madam, ere I came; 
But, by ray coming, I have made you happy. 

Sil. By thy approach thou mak'st me most unhappf. 

Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your presence. 

[Aside. 

SIL Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast^ 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life's as tender to me as my soul j 
And full as much (for more there cannot be,) 
I do detest false peijur*d Proteus : 
Therefore be gone, solicit me no more. 

Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? . 
O, *tis the curse in love, and still approved, * 
When women cannot love where they're belov'd. 

Sit. When Proteus cannot love where he's belov'A 
Read over Julia's heart, thy first best love. 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths ; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury,, to love me. 
Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou hadst two, 
And that's far worse than none 3 better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one : 

4 Reward. s Felt, experienced. 
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Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Pro. In love. 

Who respects, friend ? 

Sil. All men but Proteus. 

Pro, Nay, if the. gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
1*11 woo you like a soldier, at arms* end 
And love you 'gainst the nature of love, force you. 

Sil. O heaven ! 

Pro. m force thee yield to my desire« 

Vol. Ruffian let go that rude uncivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Pro, Valentine ! 

J Vol, Thou common friend, that's without faith or 
love 5 

(For such is a friend now,) treacherous man ! 
Thou hast beguil'd my hopes ; nought but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me : Now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive ^ thou would'st disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one's right hand 
Is peijur'd to the bosom ? Proteus, 
I am sorry, I must never trust thee more. 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
The private wound is deepest : O time, most curst ! 
*Mongst all foes, that a friend should be the worst! 

Pro, My shame and guilt confounds me.—* 
Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer. 
As e*er I did commitl 

Vol. Then I am paid ; 

And once again I do receive thee honest 
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Who by repentance is not satisfied. 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth j for these are pleas'd; 
By penitence the £temal*s wrath's appeas'd : — 
And, that my love may sTppear plain and free. 
All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee. 

Jul, O me, unhappy ! IFamtt. 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Val. Why, boy! why wag! how now> whatii 
the matter ? 
Lookup; speak. 

Jul. O good sir, my master charged mc 

To deliver a ring to madam Silvia ; 
W^hich, out of my neglect was never done. 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 

Jul. Here 'tis : this is it. [Gives a rhg. 

Pro. How ! let me see : 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. O, cry your mercy, sir, I have mistook j 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. 

[Shows another ring. 

Pro. But, how cam'st thou by this ring ? at my depart, 
I gave this unto Julia. 

Jul. And Julia herself did give it me j 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro. How! Julia! 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim^' to all thy oaths. 
And entertain'd them deeply in her heart : 
How oft hast thou with peijury cleft the root 
O Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 
Be thou asham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodest rayment ; if shame live 



* Direction. 



J An allusion to cleaving the pin in archery. 
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In a disguise of love : 
It is the lesser blot, modesty finds^ 
Women to change their shapes, than men their minds. 
Fro. Than men their minds ? 'tis true: O heaven! 
were man 

But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Fills him with faults 5 makes him run through all sins : 
Inconstancy falls off, ere it begins : 
What is in Silvia's face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia's with a constant' eye ? 

VaL Come, come, a hand from either : 
Let me be blest to make this happy close ? 
*Twere pity two such friends should be long foes. 

Fro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish for ever 

Jul. And I have mine. 

Enter Out-laws, tiJiV^ Duke and Thurio. 

Out. A prize, a prize, a prize! 

VaL Forbear, I say j it is my lord the duke. 
Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac'd. 
Banished Valentine. 

Dvke. Sir Valentine ! 

Thy. Yonder is Silvia 5 and Silvia's mine. 

VaL Thurio give back, or else embrace thy death j 
Come not within the measure* of my wrath : 
Do not name Silvia thine 5 if once again, 
Milan shall not behold thee. Here she stands^ 
Take but possession of her with a tou(?h 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I j 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 

« Length of my sword. 
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His body for a girl that loves him not : 
I claim her not^ and therefore she is thine. 

Duke, The more degenerate and base art thou, 
To make such means' for her as thou hast done. 
And leave her on such slight i:onditions.-^ 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry^ 
I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empress' love. 
Know then, I here forget ail former griefs. 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. — 
Plead a new state in thy unriyall*d merits 
To which I thus subscribe,— rsir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well derived j 
Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserved her. 

Vol. I thank your grace 5 the gift hath made me 
happy. 

I now beseech you, for your daughter's sake. 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 

Duke. I grant it, for thine own, whatever it be. 

Vol. These banish'd men, that I have kept widial, 
Are men endued with worthy qualities j 
Forgive them what they have committed here. 
And let them be recalled from their exile : 
They are reformed, civil, full of good. 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevailed : I pardon them, and theej 
Dispose of them, as thou know*st their deserts. 
Come, let us go 5 we will include* all jars 
With triumphs,* mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Vol. And, as .we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile ; 



t Interest. > Conclude. * Masks, revels. 
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What think you of this page, my lord ? 

Duke, I think the boy hath grace in him 5 he blushes. 

Vd. I warrant you, my lord 5 more grace than boy. 

Duke. What mean you by that saying ? 

VuL Please you, 1*11 tell you as we pass along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. — 
Come, Proteus 5 *tis your penance, but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered : ▲ 
That done, our day of marriage shall be yours ; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. XExeunt, 

In this play there is a strange mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance, of care and negligence. The versification is often 
excellent, the allusions are learned and just ; but the author 
conveys his heroes by sea from one inland town to another in 
the same country.; he places the emperor at Milan, and sends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions him more ; 
he makes Proteus, after an interview with Silvia, say he has 
only seen her picture ; and, if we may credit the old copies^ 
he has, by mistaking places, left his scenery inextricable. 
The reason of all this confusion seems to be, that he took his 
story from a novel, which he sometimes followed, and some- 
times forsook, sometimes remembered, and sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakspeare, I have 
little doubt. Ifit be taken from him, to whom shall it be 
given ? This question may be asked of all the disputed plays» 
except Titus Andronicus ; and it will be found more credible, 
that Shakspeare might sometimes sink below his highest 
flights, than that any other should rise up to his lowest. 

Johnson* 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. Windsor* Before Page's House. 

Inter Justice Shallow, Slender, and Sir^ Hugh 
Evans. 

Shallow, 

)ir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make a Star- 
lhamber matter of it : if he were twenty sir John 
^alstaffs^ he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Skn. In the county of Glqster, jutsice of peace, and 
warn. 

Shal. Ay, cousin Slender, and Cust-alarum.* 

Slen, Ay, and ratolorum too;, and a gentleman 
K>rn, master parson; who writes himself amigero; in 
iny bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, arndgero. 

Sial. Ay, that we do; and have done any time 
hese three hundred years. 

Slen. .^Jh-his successors, gone before him, havt 
iotie't ; and all his ancestors, that come after hiro^ 

' A title formerly appropriated to chaplains. 

* CtiitM RotHIorhtii' 
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may : thej may give the dozen white luces m their 
coat. 

Shal, It is an old coat. 

Eva. The dozen white louses do become an old 
coat well ; it agrees well^ passant : it is a familiar 
beast to man, and signifies — ^love. 

Shal. The luce is the £nsh fish ; the salt fish is an 
old coat. 

Sfen. I may quarter, coz? . 

Shal. You may, by marrying. 

Eva. It is marring indeed^ if he quarter it. 

Sh<J. Not a whit. 

Era. Yes, py'r '-lady ; if he has a quarter of your 
coat; there is but three skirts for yoursdf, in my sim- 
ple conjectures : but this is all one : If sir John 
Falstaff have committed disparagements unto you, I 
am of the church, and will be glad to do my benevo- 
lence, to make atonements and compromises between 
3rou. 

Shal. The Council^ shall hear it ; it b a riot. 

Eva. It is not meet the Council hear a riot ; there 
is no fear of Got in a riot : the Council, look yoa^ 
shall desire to hear the fear of Got, and not to hear 
a riot 'j take your vizaments^ in that. 

Shal. Ha ! o* my life, if I were young again, the 
sword should end it. 

Eva. It is petter that friends is the sword, and end 
it : and there is also another device in my prain, 
which, peradventure, prings goot discretions widi it: 
There is Anne Page, which is dau^ter to master 
George Page, which is pretty virginity. 



3 By our. 4 Court of Star- chamber, 5 Advisement. 
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Skn. Mistress Anne Page? She has brown hair, 
and speaks small ^ like a woman. 

Eva. It is that fery verson for aU the 'orld, as just 
as you will desire ; and seven hundred pounds of 
monies^ and gold^ and silver, is her grandsire, upon 
his death's-bed, (Got deliver to a jojrftd resurrec- 
tions !) give, when she is able to overtake seventeen 
years old : it were a goot motion, if we leave our 
pribbles and prabbles, and desire a marriage between 
master Abraham, and mistress Anne Page. 

Shai. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 
pound ? ; 

Eva. Ay, and her father is make her a petter penny. 

ShaL I know the young gentlewoman; she has 
good gifts. 

Eva. Seven hundred pounds^ and possibilities, ig 
good gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest master Page: It 
FalstafF there? 

Eva. Shall I tell you a lie ? I do despise a liar, as 
I do despise one that is false; or, as I despise one 
that is not true. The knight, sir John, is there; 
and, I beseech you, be ruled by your well-willers. I 
will peat the door [knocks] for master Page. What^ 
hoa ! Got pless your house here ! 

Enter Page. 
Page. Who's there ? 

Eva. Here is Grot's plessing, and your friend, and 
justice Shallow: and hpre young master Slender; 
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that/ peradvcnturesj shall tell jou anotiier tak, if 
matters grow to your likings. 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well : Ithank 
Jrou for ray venison, master Shallow. 

Skal. Master Page, I am glad to ne you Mudi 
good do it your good heart! I wished your Teoison 
better $ it Was ill killed: — ^How doth good mistresi 
Page? — and I love you always with my hearty la; 
with my heart. 

Page, Sir, I diank yon. 

SkaL Sir, I thank you ; by yea and no, I do. 

Page, I am glad to sec you, good master Stender. 

Skn, How does your feUov^ greyhound^ .sir? I 
heard say^ he was out-run on Cotsale«7 

Page, It could not be judg'd, sir. 

Skh, You*U not confess, you*ll not oonfess.. 

Shal, That he will not 5— tis your fault, !tis your 
fault •.•—Tis a good dog. 

Page, A cur, sir. 

5^6f/. Sir, he*s a go6d dog, and a fair dog; Can 
there be more said? he is good, and fain-^Is sir John 
Falstaffhere? 

Page. Sir, he is within ; and I would I could do 
a good office between you. 

Eva, It is spoke as a thristiftns ought to speak. 

Shal. He hath wrong*d me, master Page. 

Page, Sir, he doth in some s6rt confess it. 

Shal. If it be confessed, it is not redressed | is not 
that so, master P^ ? He hath wronged me $ indeed, 
he hath ;-»-at a word, he hath 5— believe me $*-ltobeit 
Shallow, esquire, saith, he is wrong'd. 

T Cotswold in Gloucestershire; 
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Page. Here comes sir Johii. 

£«;er 5er John Falstapf, Bardolph^ Nym, and 
Pistol. 

: Fal. Now, niaster 'Shallow ; you*ll complain of me 
to the king? 

Shal, Knight you have beaten my men^ killed my 
deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss'd your keeper's daughter ? 

ShaL Tut, a pin ! this shall be answer'd. 

Fal. I will answer it straight; — have done all 
this : — ^That is now answer'd. 

Shal. The Council shall know this. 
, Fal, Twere better for you, if it were known in 
counsel : you*ll be laugh'd at 

Eva. Pttuca verba, sir John, good worts. 

Fal. Good worts good , cabbage.— Slender, I 
bioke your head ; What matter have you against me > 

Slen. Many, sir, I have matter in my head against 
you; and against yoor coney-catching 9 rascals. Bar* 
dolph, Nym, and Pistol. They carried me to the 
tavern, and made me drunk, aiul afterwards picked 
my pocket. 

Bar. You Banbury cheeae ! ' 

Skn. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pist. How now, Mephostophilos ? • 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Nym. Slice, I say 1 paucUf pawoa; ^ slice ! that's my 
humour. 

* Worts was the ancient name of all the cabbage kind. 

9 Sharpers. ■ Nothing but paring ! 

* The Aame of an ugly spirit. 3 few words* 

K 2 
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Slen. Where's Simple, my man ? — can you tell, 
cousin ? 

Era. Peace : I pray you ! Now let us understand : 
There is three umpires in this matter, as I understand: 
that is — ^master V2L^,Jiddicet^ master Page; and diere 
is myself, Jideliceti myself 5 and the three party is^ 
lastly and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page, We three, to hear it, and end it betweea 
them. 

Eva. Fery goot: I will make a prief of it in my 
note-book; and we will afterwards 'ork upon the 
cause, with as great discreetly as we can. 

Eal. Pistol, 

Pist. He hears with ears. 

Eva. The tevil and his tam! what phrase is thii^ 
He hears with earf Why, it is affectations. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick master Slender*s purse? 

Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, (or I would I 
might never come in mine own great chamber again 
else,) of seven groats in mill-sixpences, and two 
Edward shovel-boards,^ that cost me two shilling and 
two pence a-piece of Yead Miller, by these gloves. 

Fal. Is this true. Pistol ? 

Ex a. No 3 it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Pisf. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner! — Sir John, and 
master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo : ^ 
Word of denial in thy labras * here j 
Word of denial froth and scum, thou liest. 

Slen. By these gloves, then 'twas he. 

4King Edward'^ shillings used in thegameof shaffle-boanl* 
s 31ade as thin as a lath. 6 
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Nym. Be advised^ sir^ and pass good humours : I 
will say, marry trap, with you, if you run the nuthook*s^ 
humour on me 5 that is the very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then he in the red face had it : 
for though I cannot remember what I did whei^ you 
made me drunk, yet I am not altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you. Scarlet and John ? 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say, the gentleman 
had drunk himself out of his five sentences. 

Eva, It is his five senses : fie, what the igno* 
rance is ! 

Bard. And being fap,^ sir, was, as they say, 
cashiered j and so conclusions pass*d the careires.' 

Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too 3 but 'tis no 
matter : ^Fll ne*er be drunk whilst I live again, but in 
honest, civil, godly company, for this trick: if I be 
drunk, 1*11 be drunk with those that have the fear of 
God, and not with drunken knaves. 
' Eva. So Got *udge me, that is a virtuous mind. 

Fal. You hear bU these matters denied, gentlemen^ 
you hear it. 

Enter Mistress Anne Page xvith wine; Mistress Ford 
and Mistress Page following. 

Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; we'll 
drink within. IRvit Anne Page. 

Slen, O heaven ! tills is mistress Anne Page. 

Page. How now, mistress Ford ? 

Fid. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are very well 
met ; by your leave, good mistress. [Jciswtg her. 

^ If you say I am a thief. • Drunk. 

y The bounds of good behaviour. 
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Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen wdcome ^*CQllle, 
we have a hot vemton pasty to dinner i came* gen* 
tlemen, I hope we ahall drink down all unkindneti. 
lExeuni all but Shal. Slender mnd Etavs. 

5/(11. I had rather than for^ shillings^ I had mj 
book of Songs and Sonnets here 

Enter Simple. 

How now> Simple! where hare yoa been? I moit 
wut on myself* must I } You hare not The Book of 
Riddla about you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Biddies ! why* did 3rou not lend it to 
AHce Shortcake upon Allhallowmas last^ a fbrtm^i 
afore Michaelmas ? ' 

Shot. Conoe* coie i come* coz $ we stay for yoo. 
A word with you* coz : marry* this* coz ; Itoe ii» 
as *twere* a tender* a kind df tender^ made a&r off 
by sir Hugh here;-<->]>o ytxa understand me? 

Slen, Ay* sir* you shall find me reasonable j if It 
be so* I shall do that that is reason. 

Shed. Nay* but understand me. 

Skn. So I do* sir. 

Eva. Give ear to his motions* master [Render : I 
vrSL description the matter to you* if you be capacity 
of it. 

Sim. Nay* I wiU do as my cousin Shallow says : I 
pray you* pardon me ; he's a justice of peaoe In hit 
country* simple though I stand here. 

Eva. But M% is not the question; the qoestioiii^ 
concerning your marriage. 

ShaL Ay, there's the point* sir. 



« An int^Qded blundtf. 
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Eva. Many^Uit; the very point of it ; to mistress 
Anne Page. 

Slen. Why, if it so, I will marry her, upon any 
reasonable demands. 

Eoa. But can you affection the 'oman? Let us 
command to know that of your mouth, cur of your 
lips I for divers philosophers hold, that the lips is 
parcel of the mouth ; — Therefore, precisely, can yoia 
carry your good will to the maid ) 

8kal, Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love her ? 

Slen. I hope, sir, — I will do, as it shall becfUDT one 
that would do reason. 

Eta. Nay, Gpt's lords and his ladies, you must 
speak possitable, if you can carry her your desiros 
towards her. 

Skal. That you must : Will you, upon good dowry, 
mfitry her } 

Sim. I will do a greater thing than that, upeo yQMX 
request, eousin, in any reason. 

Skal. Nay, conceive me, conceive ipe, sweet ooi ; 
what I do, is to pleasure^ you, coz : Can you love 
the maid ? 

Slen* I will marry her, sir, at your request } but if 
there be no great love in the beginning, yet h^v^ii 
msf decrease it upon better acquaintance^ when we 
are married, and have more occasion to know one 
another : I hope, upon familiarity will grow more 
contempt : but if you say, marry her, I will ijfiany 
Iter, that I am freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 

Eva. It is a fery discretion answer ; save, the faul* 
is in the *ort dissolutely : the *ort is, according to our 
meaning, resolutely <hLS meaning is good. 
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Shal. Ay, I think my oonsin meant wdl. 
Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be hanged, la. 

Re-enter Anme Page. 

. Skal. Here comes feir mistress Annec Would I 

were young, for your sake, mistress Anne ! 

Anne. The dinner is <hi the table ; my Either desiia 
your worships* company. 

S^al. I will wait on him, fiur mistress Anne. 

Eva. Od's plessed will! I will not be absence at 
the grace. lEiemU Shallow and Sir H. Evafs. 

Anne. Will't please your worship to come in, sir, 

Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth^ heartily; lam 
very well. 

Anne, The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth: 
Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go, wait upon 
my cousin Shallow : [Exit Simple.] A justice rf 
peace sometime may be beholden to his friend far st 
mani— I keep but three men and a boy yet, till my 
mother be dead : But what thoi^ ? yet I live like 
a poor gentleman bom. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship : they 
will not sit, till you come. 

Slen. I*faith, TU eat nothing ; I thank you as much 
as though I did. 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you: I 
bruised my shin the other day with playing at sword 
and dagger with a master of fence, three veneys* for 
a dish of stewed prunes ; and, by my troth, I cannot 



* Three set-to*s, bouts, or hits. 
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abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do your 
dogs bark so ? be there bears i* the town ? 

Anne. I thinks there are^ sir > I heard them talked 
of. 

Slen^ I love the sport well ; but I shall as soon 
quarrel at it, as any man in England: — ^You are 
afraid, if you see the bear loose, are you not ? 

Anne. Ky, indeed, sir. ' 

Skn. That's meat and drink ^o me now : I have 
4ieen Sackerson^ loose, twenty times $ and have taken 
him by the chain : but, I warrant you, the women 
have so cried and shriek*d at it, that it pass'd : ^— 
but women, indeed, cannot abide *em 5 they are very 
ill-favoured rough things. 

Jlc-cfi^fr Page. 

Fage. Come, gentle master Slender, comej we 
May for you. » 

Slen. I'll eat nothing ; I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pye, you shall not choose, sir: 
come, come. 

Skn. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Fage. Come on, sir. 

/S/en. JV^stress Anne, yourself shall go first. 
Anne. Not I, «ir j pray you^ keep on. 
Slai. Truly, I will not go firsts truly, la: I will 
not do you that wrong. 
Anne. I pray you, sir. 

SUn. I'll rather be unmannerly than troublesome; 
you do yourself wrong, indeed, la. [Exeunt. 



3 The name of a beat exhibited at Paris- Garden in South wark* 
^ Surpassed all expression. 
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SCENE II. 
The same. 

Enter 5ir Hugh Evans and Sixp].e/ 

Eva. Go your muqtSj and otk of Iloctor CiUQi* 
houae^ which is the waj : 4l)d there dwdk one mis* 
tress Quickly^ which 19 Iq the maimer of hia nurse, 
or his diy nurse, or his cook> or his lauodiy, hii 
washer^ and his wringer- 

Sm. WeU, sir. 

JBitf . Nay, it is petter yet :■■ » ' g ive her this tettar; 
for it is a *oman that altog^ther*8 acquaintance with 
mistress Anne Page; and the letter is, to desire and 
require her to solicit your master's desires to mistress 
Anne Page: I pray you, be gonei I will mako anend 
of my dinner there's pippins and cheese to cow. 

SCENE III. 
A Room in the Garter Itm. 

Enter Falbtaff, Host, Bardolph^ Ntv, 
Pistol, and Robin. 

Fal, Mine host of the Garter,— 
Host. What says my bully-rook? Speak schokrl/i 
and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn awqr some of 
my followers. 

Host. Discard, bully Hercules ; cashier: lettttem 
wag trot, trot. 
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JW, I sit at ten pounds a week. 

Hosi. Thou*rt an emperor^ Caesar^ Keisar^ and 
Pheezar. I will entertain Bardolph 3 he »bidl draw, he 
ahall tap : said I well^ btdly Hector ? 

FaL Do 80, good mine host. 

Host. 1 have spoke 1 let him follow : Let one tee 
thee froth, and lime : I am at a wordi follow. 

lExit Hoit 

Fal. Bardolph, follew him} a tapster is a good 
trade: An old cloak makes anew jerkm; a withered 
servingman, a fresh tapster: 603 adieu. 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired , I will thrive. 

iExit Baud, 

Pist, O base Gongarian^ wight! wilt thou thtt 
apigot wield ? 

Nym. He was gott^ in drink : Is not the humour 
conceited ? His mind is not beroick, and there's the 
humour of it. 

Fal. I am glad, I am so acquit of this tinderbox ; 
his thefts were too open : his filching was like ao 
imskiUul singer, he kept not time. 

Nipn. The good humour is, to steal at a minute's 
test. 

Put. Convey, the wise it call: Steal! fohj :afico<^ 
for the phrase! 

Fal. Well, sirs, I am almost out at heeli. 

Pist. Why then let kibes ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy j I must coney •catch 5 I 
^ust shift. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Pel. Which of you know Ford of thij^ town ? 



s For Httng»risn. ^ fig. 
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Fist. I ken the wight } he is of substance good. 

Tal, Mj honest lads^ I will tell 70a what I am about 

Fist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal, No quips now. Pistol ; > indeed I am in the 
waist two yards about: but I am now about no waste; 
I am about thrifl. Briefly, I do mean to make love 
to Ford*s wife j I spy entertainment in her 5 slie dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation : 
I can construe the action of her fximiliar style j and 
the hardest voice of her l>ehaviour, to be English*d 
rightly, is, / am sir John Falstqff^s. 

Fist. He hath studied her well, and translated her 
well J out of honesty into English. 

Nym, The anchor is deep : will that himiour pass ? 

Fal. Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of 
her husband's purse 3 she hath legions of angels.' 

Fist, As many devils entertain ; and. To her, boy, 
say I. 

Ni/m. The humour rises 5 it is good: humour me 
the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her : and here 
another to Page's wife j who even now gave me good 
eyes too, examin*d my parts with most judiciool 
eyliads : sometimes the beam of her view gilded mj 
foot, sometimes my portly belly. 

Fist. Then did the sun on dung-hill shine. 

Nifm. I thank thee for that humooh 

Fal. O, she did so course o'er my exteriors widi 
such a greedy intention, that the. appetite of her eye 
did seem to scorch me up like a burning glass ! Here's 
another letter to her: she bears the purs« too; she 



7 Gold coin. 
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is a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be 
cheater * to them both, and they ghall be exchequers 
to me 5 they shall be my East and West Indies, and 
I will trade to them both. Go, bear thou this letter 
to mistress Page 5 and thou this to mistress Ford : w% 
will thrive, lads, we will thrive. 

Pist. Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become. 
And by my side wear steel? then, Lucifer take all! 

Npn, I will run no base humour 5 here, take the 
humour letter; I will keep the *haviour of reputation. 

FaL Hold, sirrah, ^to Rob.] bear you these letters 
tightly J « 

Sml like my pinnace to these golden shores. — 
Rogues, hence avaunt! vanish like hail-stones, go 5 
Trudge, plod, away, o' tlie hoof ; seek shelter, pack ! 
FalstaiF will learn the humour of this age, 
French thrift, you rogues ; myself, and skirted page. 

[^Exeunt Falstaff and Robin^. 

Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd and 
fullam^ holds. 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor : 
Tester' 1*11 have in pouch, when thou shalt lack. 
Base Phrygian Turk I 

Nym. I have operations in my head, which bf 
humours of revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge ? 

N^. By welkin, and her star ! 

Pist. With wit, or steel ? 

Nj/m. With both the humours, I : 
I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 



> Etcheatmr, an officer in the Exchequer. 
* ClcTerly. 9 False dice. ^ Sixpence I'll have in pocket. 
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Pitt And I to Ford shall eke unfold. 
How FalstafiT, varlet vile, 
HiB dove will prove, hit gold will hM, 
And his loft coach defile. 
Kiffn. My homour shall not cool : I will inoeoN* 
Page to deal with poison ; I will poness him with 
yellowness,^ for the revolt of ouen it dangcroas: that 
b my true hvunour. 

Pitt. Thou art the Mars of malcontants : I sooonj 
theej troop on. [Eumi, 

SCENE IV. 
J Room m Dr. Caius*t HoMie. 
FjUcr Mrs. Quickly, Simple, W R0Gbt. 

Qukk. Whati John Ru^!— I pragr thae, foto 
the casement, and see if you can see my master, 
master Doctor Caius, coming : if he do, Tfaith, ind 
find any body in the house, here will be an dd 
abusing of God*s patience, and the king's English. 

Rug. I'll go watch. lExU RuoBT. 

Qukk. Go 5 and we'll have a posset for't soon it 
night, in faith, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire- 
An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shaB 
come in house withal and, I warrant you, no tell- 
tale, nor nor breed-bate : ' his worst fault is, that hs 
is given to prayer j he is something peevish* that way: 
but nobody but has his fault j-^ut let that pas*. 
Peter Simple, you say your name is ? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 



♦Instigate. •Jealousy. - 3 Strift. ♦FooliA* 
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Quidc. And master Slendi^r^s jrour master! 
Sim, Ay, forsooth. 

Qukk. Does he not ^ar a great round beard^ like 
a glove's paring knife? 

Sim. No, forsooth : he hath but a little wee fi|ce> 
with a little yellow beard 5 a Cain-coloured, beard. 

Quick. A sofUy-Bprighted man, is he not I 

Sim. Ay, forsooth: but he is as tall ^ a man of 
hia hands, as any is between this and his head) he 
hath fought with a warrener. ^ 

Quick. How say you O, I should remember him 5 
Does he not hold up his head, as it were ? and strut 
in his gait ? 

Sim* Yes, indeed, does he. 

Qukk. Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse 
fortune ? Tdl master parson Evans, I will do what I 
can for your master: Annetsagpodgiri, and I wish-^ 

Re-^ter Rugbt* 

• JRi^. Out, alas ! here comes my master. 

Qmck, We shall all be shent : ? Run in here, good 
yoiung man 5 go into this closet. IShuts Simple in the 
'Chset.'] He will not ^tay long.— What, John Rugby ! 
John, what, John, I say ! — Go, John, go enquire for 
my master j I doubt, he be not well, Aat he comes 
not home I'^nd down, dawn ad&m'-a, &c. [Smgs, 

Ekttr Doctor CAivfi, 

Ccdus. Vat is ydu sing? I do not like dese toys. 
'Ptay you, gd and vetch me in my doset m Mtier 

5 Brave. « The keeper of a warrea. 

7 Scolded, reprimanded. 
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t€rd ; a box, a green-a tos $ Do inleod vat I ipeik? 

a green-a box. 

Qmdc. Aj, forsooth^ IH ietdi it jon. I am glad 
be went not in himself; if he had fixmd the yooi^ 
man^ he would ^ave been honi-iiiad. [JsHe. 

Caius Fcj/efe, fef majbi, a fait Jurt ckmd. Je 
m'en vms d la CmoTy-^ gT^*^ oj^airv. 

Qdck, Is it this^ sir ? 

Cams. (knf:mette It am mm pockety DqKck^^ck" 
If : — ^Vere is dat knave Rugbjr ? 
Quick. What^ John Rngb^ ! John ! 
Rvg. Here, sir. 

Caha. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack 
Rugby : Come, take-a your rapier, and come after 
my heel to de court. 

Rug, Tis ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Cahu, By my trot, I tany too long:— Od&me! 
^*ayfuublie? dere is some simj^ in my closet, dat 
I vill not for the varid I shall leave behind. 

Quick. Ah me! he'll find the young man there, 
and be mad. 

Caiils. diabk^ diable / vat is in my closet ?— Vil- 
lainy ? larrm ! [FulUng Simple om^,] Rugby, my rapier. 

Qykk. Good master, be content. 

Caius, Verefore shall I be content-a ? 

Qvkk, The young man is an honest man. 

Catus. Vat shall de honest man do in my closet? 
dere is no honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Quick. I beseech you, be not so fl^;matick j hear 
the truth of it : He came of an errand to me fsm 
parson Hugh. 

Cam. VeU. 
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Sim. Ay, forsooth, to desire hex to— 

Qidck, Peace, I pray you. 

Caius. Peace-a your tongue : — Speak-a your tale. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman^ your maid, 
to speak a good word to mistress Anne Page for my 
master, in the way of marriage. 

Qmck. This is all, indeed, la ; but I'll ne*er put my 
finger in the fire, and need not. 

Caiu$. Sir Hugh send-a you ? — ^Rugby, baiUez me 
some paper :— Tarry you a little-a while. {Writes. 

Quick\ I am glad he is so quiet : if he had been 
thoroughly moved, you should have heard him so 
loud, and so melancholy ^ —But notwithstanding, 
man. Til do your master what good I can : 'and the 
very yea and the no is, the French Doctor, my master, 
—I may call him my master, look you, for I keep his 
liause 5 and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat and drink, make the beds, and do all myself 5 — 

Sim. Tis a great charge, to come under one body's 
hand. 

Quick. Are you ayis'd o* that? you shall find it a 
great charge : and to be up early, and down late i — 
but notwithstanding, (to tell you in your ear 5 I would 
have no words of it 5) my master himself is in love 
with mistress Anne Page : blit notwithstanding that, 
~I know Anne*s mind, — ^that's neither here nor there. 

Caius. You jack*nape j give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh ; 
by gar, it is a shallenge : I viU cut his troat in de 
park } and I vill teach a scurvy jack-a-nape priest to 
meddle or make : — ^you may be gone 3 it is not good 
you tarry here : — by gar, I vill cut all his two stones j 

VOL. I. O 
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by gZT, he shall not have stone to trow at his dog. 

lExit Simple. 

Quick. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 

Caius. It is no matter-a for dat : — do not you teU-a 
me dat I shaU-have Anne Page for myself? — by gar, 
I vill kill de Jack priest 3 and I have appointed 
host of de Jarterre to measure our weapon :--by gar, 
I vill myself have Anne Page. 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves yoa, and all shall be 
well : we must give folks leave to prate : What, tbe 
good-jer ! ' 

Caiusi Rugby, come to the court vit me By gar, 
if I have not Anne Page, I shall turn your head oat 
of my door : — ^Follow my heels, Rugby. 

lExeunt Caius and Rugby. 

Quick* You shall have An fools-head of yoar own. 
No, I know Anne's mind for that : neve» a woman 
in Windsor knows more of Anne*8 mind than I do; 
nor can do more than I do with her^ I thank heaven. 

Fent. [JVitAin.'] Who's within there^ ho ? 

Quick, Who's there^ I trow ? Come near the hoxue, 
I pray you. 

EtUer Fenton. 

Fen, How now, good woman 3 how dost thou? 
Quick. The better, that it pleases your good wor- 
ship to ask. 

Fent. What news > how does pretty mistress Anne? 
Quick, In truth, sir, and she is pretty^ and honesty 



f Thoi goujcre, what the pox ! 
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and gentle ; and one that is your friend, I can tell 
you that by the way 3 I praise heaven for it. 

Fait. Shall I do any good, thinkest thou ? Shall I 
not lose my suit ? 

Qukk. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above : but 
notwithstanding, master Fenton, Til be sworn on a 
book, she loves you : — Have not your worship a wart 
above your eye ? 

Fenf. Yes, mar^, have I ; what of that ? 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale — good faith, it 
is such another Nan : — ^but, I detest,* an honest maid 
as ever broke bread — ^We had an hour's talk of that 
wart ; — I shall never laugh but in that maid's com- 
pany ? — ^But, indeed, she is given too much to alli- 
cholly' and musing : But ^br you — ^Well, go to. 

FetU. Well, I shall see her to-day : Hold, there's 
money for thee j let me have thy voice in my behalf : 
if thou seest her before me, commend me — 

Quick. Will I ? i'faith, that we will : and I will tell 
your worship more of the wart, the next time we have 
confidence 3 and of other wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell 3 I am in great haste now, 

lExit. 

Quick. Farewell to jrour worship. — ^Truly, an ho- 
nest gentleman 3 but Anne loves him not 3 for I know 
Anne's mind as well as another does : — Out upon't ! 
what have I fox^ot ? lExit. 

* She means, I protest. 9 Melaacboly. 

3 
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ACT n. 

SCENE I. Brfare Page's House. 
Enter Mistress Page, vnth a letter. 

Mrs. Page. What ! have I 'scaped love-letters in 
the holy-day time of my beauty, and am I now a sab* 
ject for them ? Let me see : [reads. 

Ask me no reason why I love you ; for though ine 
reason for his precisiauj^ he admits him not for Ids cowf 
seUor: You are not yomgj no more am I; goto thoh 
ther^ s sympathy: you are merry f so am I; Ha! ha! thm 
therms more sympathy: you lace sack, and so do I; Wcdi 
you desire better sympathy f Let it si^ce thecj nustreu 
Pagey Cot the least, the lace of a soldier am sifice,)' 
that I l&oe thee. I will not say, pity me, *tis not a 
soldier-Uke phrase ; but I say, kroeme. Byrne, 

Thine awn true knight. 

By day or night. 

Or any kind rf light. 

With all his might. 

For thee to fight » 

John Falstaffl 

What a Herod of Jewry is this ? — O wicked, wicked, 
world!— one Aat is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to show himself a young gallant ! What an on- 
weighed behaviour hath this Flemish dnmkard f»cked 
(with the devil's name) out of my conversation, that 
he dares in this manner assay me ? Why, he hath not 
been thricp in my company ! — ^What should I say to 

■ Mo^t probably Slukspeare wrote physician. 
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liim was then frugal of my mirth :-^heaven for- 
give me \ — ^Why, I'll exhibit a bill in the parliament 
fof the putting down of men. How shall I be re- 
venged on him ? for revenged I will be^ as sure a& 
his guts are made of puddings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page ! trust me, I was going 
to your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you. 
You look very ill. 

ikfwf. Ford, Nay, FU ne'er believe that j I have to 
' ahow to the contrary. 

Mrs, Page, Taith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs, Ford, Well, I do then ; yet, I say, I could 
fthow you to the contrary : O, mistress Page, give m^ 
some counsel ! 

Mrs. Page, What's the matter, woman ? 

Mrs, Ford. O woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could come to such honour ! 

Mrs. Page, Hang the trifle, woman ; take the ho- 
noiir : What is it ?— dispense with trifles ; — what 
is- it? 

Mrs, Ford. If I would but go to hell for aq eter- 
nal moment, or so, I could be knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ? —thou liest !-i-Sir Alice Ford! 
■■ ■ These knights will hack ; and so thou sbouldst 
not alter the article of thy gentry. 

Mrs. Ford, We burn day-light: — ^here,read, readj 
—perceive how I might be knighted. — shall think 
the worse of fat men, as long as I have an eye tp 
niak« difference of men's liking : And yet he would 
wot swear j praised women's modesty : and gave 
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such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all uncome- 
liness, that I would have sworn his disposition would 
have gone to the truth of his words : but they do no 
more adhere and keep place together^ than the hun- 
dredth psalm to the tune of Green sleeves. What 
tempest, I trow, threw this whale, with so many 
tuns of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor ? How 
• shall I be revenged on him ? I think, the best way 
were to entertain him with hope, till the wicked fire 
of lust have melted hirn in his own grease. — ^Did 
you ever hear the like ? 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter ; but that the name of 
Page and Ford dilFers ! — ^To thy great conafort in this 
mystery of ill opinions, here's the twin brother of 
thy letter : but let thine inherit first ; for, I protest, 
mine never shall. I warrant, he hath a thousand of 
these letters, writ with blank space for different 
names, (sure more,) and these are of the second 
edition : He will print them out of doubt : for he 
cares not what he puts into the press, when he would 
put us two. I had rather be a giantess, and lie un- 
der mount Pelion. Well, I will find you twenty 
lascivious^ turtles, ere one chaste man. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, this is the very same ; the veiy 
hand, the very words : What doth he think of us ? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not : It makes me al- 
most ready to wrangle with mine own honesty. I'll 
entertain myself like one that I am not acquainted 
witlial 5 for, sure, unless he know some strain in 
me, that I know not myself, he would never have 
boarded mc in this fury. 
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Mrs. Ford, Boarding, call you it ? I'll be sure to 
keep him above deck. 

Mrs. P,age. So will 1 5 if he come ufnier my 
hatches, 1*11 never to sea again. Let's be revenged 
on him: let's appoint him a meetings give him a 
show of comfort in his suit and lead him on with a 
fine-baited delay, till he hath pawn'd his horses to 
mine Host of the Garter. 

Mrs. Ford, Nay, I will consent to act any vil- 
lainy against him, that may not sully the chariness* of 
our honesty, O, that my husband saw this letter ! it 
would give eternal food to his jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look^ where he comes ; and my 
good man too : he's as far from jealousy, as I am 
fh>m giving him cause 5 and that, I hope, is an un« 
measurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. , 

Mrs. Page. Let's consult together against this 
greasy knight: CJome hither.. [Theif retire. 

Enter Ford, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. WeU, I hope, it be not so. 
Pist. Hope is a curtail ^ dog in son^e affairs : 
Sir John affects thy wife. 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 
Pist. He wooes both high and lovf, bptl^ rich 
poor. 

Both young and old, one with another. Ford j 
He loves thy gally-mawfiy j 4 Ford, perpend. * 
Ford. Love toy wife? 



* Caution. 3 a dog that misses his gamt* 

♦ A medley. $ Consider. 
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Piit. With liver burning hot : Prevent, or go thou, 
Like sir Actaeon he^ with Ring- wood at thy heds : 
O, odious is the name ! 

Ford, What name, sir ? 

Pist. The horn, I say : Ffurewell. 
Take heed ; have open eye 5 for thipves do foot by 
night : 

Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo-birds da 
sing.— 

Away, sir coi-poral Nym. 

Believe it. Page 5 - he speaks sense. [EnV Pistol* 

Ford. I will be patient ; I will find out this. 

Ni/m. And this is true. [To Page.] I like not the 
humour of lying. He hath wronged me in some 
humours ; I should have borne the humoured letter 
to her : but I have a sword, and it shall bite upon 
my necessity. He love's your wife; there's the 
short and the long. My name is corporal Nym 5 I 
speak, and I avouch. 'Tis true : — ^my name is Nym, 
and FalstafF loves your wife. — ^Adieu ! I love not the 
humour of bread and cheese; and there's the hu- 
mour of it. Adieu. [/5.rt^ Nym. 

Page. The humour of if, quoth 'a ! here's a fellow 
frights humour out of his wits. 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I never heard suCh a drawling, affecting 
rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it, well. 
Page. I will not believe such a Cataian,^ tho' the 
priest o' the town commended him for a true man. 
Ford, Twas a good sensible fellow : Well. 

* A lying sharper. 
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Page, How now, Meg ? 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George? — Hark you. 

Mrs, Ford, How now, sweet Frank ? why art 
thou melancholy ? 

Ford, I melancholy ! I am not melancholy. — Get 
you home, go. • . 

Mrs. Ford, 'Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy 
head now. — ^Will you go, mistress Page ? 

Mtis, Page, Have with you. — ^You'll come to din- 
ner, George ? — Look, who comes yonder : she shall 
be our messenger to this paltry knight. 

lAside to Mrs, Ford. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Mrs, Ford, Trust me, I thought on her : she'll fit it, 

Mrs. Page, You are come to see my daughter Anne ? 

Qudck, Ay, forsooth 5 And, I pray, how does good 
mistress Anne ? 

Mrs, Page, Go in with i\s, and see j we have an 
hour's talk with you. 

[Emmt Mrs, Page, Mrs, Ford, and Mrs. 
Quickly. 

Page, How now, master Ford ? 

Ford, You heard what this knave told me 3 did 
you not ? 

Page, Yes ; and you heard what the other told me? 

Ford, Do you think there is truth in them ? 

Page, Hang 'em, slaves ! I do not think the knight 
would offer it : but these that accuse him in his in- 
tent towards our wives, afe a yoke of his discarded 
men 5 very rogues, now they be out of service. 

Ford, Were they his men ? 
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Page, Marry, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that — Does he 
lie at the Garter ? 

Page, Ay, marry, does he. If he should intend 
this voyage towards my wife, I would turn her loose 
to him ; and what he gets more of her than sharp 
words, let it lie on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my ^mfe ; but I would be 
loth to turn them together : A man may be too con- 
fident : I would have nothing lie on my head : I can* 
not be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look, where my ranting host of the Garter 
comes : there is either liquor in his pate, or money 
in his purse, when he looks so merrily. — ^How now, 
mine host ? 

^ Enter Host and Shallow. 

Host. How now, bully-rook ? thou'rt a gentleman: 
cavalero-justice, I say. 

Shal. I follow, mine host, I follow. — Good e?en, 
and twenty, good master Page ! Master Page, will 
you go with us ? we have sport in h^ind. 

Host. Tell him, cavalero-justice ; teU him bully- 
rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought, between sir 
Hugh the Welsh priest, and Caius the French doctor. 

Ford. Good mine host o' the Grarter, a word with 
you. 

Host. What say'st thou, bully-rook ? 

[Tkey go aside. 

Shal. Will you [fo Page] go with us to behold it? 
my meny host hath had the measuring of their wea- 
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pons ; and, I think, he hath appointed them contrary 
places : for, believe me, I hear, the parson is no 
jester. Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be. ^ 

Host, Hast thou no suit against my knight, my 
^guest-cavalier ? 

Ford. None, I protest : but I'll give you a pottle 
of burnt sack give me recourse to him, and tell 
him, my name is Brook ; only for a jest. 

Host, My hand, bully : thou shalt have egress and 
regress ; said I well ? and thy name shall be Brook : 
It is a merry knight. — ^Will you go on, hearts ? 

Shal, . Have with you, mine host. 

Page. I have heard, the Frenchman hath good skill 
in his rapier. 

Shal, Tut, sir, I could have told you mora: In 
these times you stand on distance, your passes, stoc- 
cadoes, and I know not what : .*tis the heart, master 
Page J 'tis here, 'tis here. I have seen the time, with 
my long sword, I would have made you four tall' fel- 
lows skip like rats. 

Host, Here, boys, here, here ! shall we wag ? 

Page, Have with you : — I had rather hear them 
scold than fight. 

[Evemi Host, Shallow, and Page. 

Ford, Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so 
firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my 
opinion so easily : S^e was in his company at Page's 
house; and, what they made^ there, I know pot. 
Well, I will look further into't : and I have a disguise 
to sound Falstaff : If I find her honest, I lose not my 
labour; if she be otherwise, 'tis labour well bestowed. 

[Exit. 

^ Stout, bold. * Did. 
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SCENE II. 
A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Falstaff and Pistol* 

Tal. I will not lend thee a penny. ^ 

Pist. Why, then the world's mine oyster. 
Which I with sword will open. — 
I will retort the sum in equipage,' 

Fal, Not a penny. I have been content, sir, you 
should lay my countenance to pawn : I have grated 
upon my good friends for three reprieves for you and 
your coach-fellow' Nym; or else you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. I am 
damned in hell, for swearing to gentlemen my friends, 
you were good soldiers, and tall fellows : and when 
mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fen, I took't 
upon mine honour, thou hadst it not. 

Pist, Didst thou not share ? hadst thou not fifteen 
pence ? 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason : Think'st thou, I'll 
endanger my soul gratis ? At a word, hang no more 
about me, I am no gibbet for you : — go. — A short 
knife and a throng 5 * — to your manor of Pickt-hatcb,' 
go. — ^You'll not bear a letter for me, you rogue !— 
you stand upon your honour! — ^Why, fhou uncon- 
finable baseness, it is as much as I can do, to keep 
the terms of my honour precise. I, I, I myself some- 
times, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, 

9 Pay you again in stolen goods. ' Draws along with you. 
* To cut purses in a croud. 3 Pickt.hatch was lA 
ClerkenwelK 
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and hiding mine honour in my necessity^ am &in to 
shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch 5 and yet you, rogue, 
wtU ensconce^ your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, 
your i-ed-lattice* phrases, and your bdd*beadng 
oaths, under the shelter of your honour ! You will 
not do it, you? 

Fist. I do relent 5 What would'st thou more of man? 

Enter Robin. 

Jicb. Sir, here's a woman would speak with you. 
TaU Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick, Give your worship good-morrow. 
Ed. Good-morrow, good wife. 
Quick. Not so, an*t please your worship. 
Fal. Good maid, then. 

Qvkk. m be sworn j as my mother was, the first 
hour I was born. 

Eal, I do believe the swearer : What with me ? 

Qvick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a word or 
two? 

IbL Twd thousand, fair woman j and Y\\ vouch- 
safe 1iie»' Ab^ hearing. 

(kjiidfc. Uiere is one misU-ess Ford, sir^— I pray, 
conUK K JMIe nearer this ways : — I myself dwell with 
master doctor Caius. 

Fal. Well, on : Mistress Ford, you say,— — 

Qmck. Your worship says very true : •! pray your 
worship, come a little, nearer this ways. 

4 Protect. 5 Ale-house, 
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Fdl. I warrant thee, nobody hears ;*-inuie own 
people, noine own people. 

Quick, Are they so ? Heaven bless tibem, and 
make them his servants ! 

Fal, Well : mistress Ford .——what of her ? 

Quick. Why, sir, she's a good creature. Lord, 
lord ! your worship's a wanton : Well, heaven for- 
give you, and all of us, I pray ! 

Fal. Mistress Ford; — come, mistress Ford, 

Quick. Many, this is the short and the long of it j 
you have brought her into such a canaries,^ as 'tis 
wonderful. The best courtier of them all, when the 
court lay at Windsor, could never have brought her to 
suchacanary. Yet there has been knights, and knds, 
and gentlemen, with their coaches ; I warrant you, 
coach after coach, letter after letter, gift after giftj 
smelling so sweetly, (all musk,) and so rushli^, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold 5 and in such alligant 
terms ; and in such wine and sugar of the best, and 
the fairest, that would have won any woman's heart; 
and, I warrant you, they could never get an eye-wink 
of her. — I had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning : but I defy all angds, (in any such sort, 
as they say,) but in the way of honesty I 
warrant you, they could never get her so nrach ittisip 
on a cup with the proudest of them all : 'and yetiAere 
has been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners; 
^ut, I warrant you, all is one with her. 

Fal. But what says she to me ? be brief, my good the 
Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath received your letter; for 
^ A mistake of Mrs* Quickly 's for fuandariet. 
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the which she thanks 70a a thousand times *. and she 
gives you to notify^ that her husband will be absence 
from his house between ten and eleven. 
Fal. Ten and eleven ? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth $ and then you may come and 
Bee the picture, she says, that you wot'' of ; — ^master 
Ford, her husband, will be from home. Alas ! the 
sweet woman leads an ill life with him ; he*s a very 
jealousy man she leads a very irampold^ life with 
him, good heart. 

Fal. Ten and eleven : Woman, commend me to 
her ; I will not fail her. 

QuickrWhy, you say well: But I have another 
messenger to your worship : Mistress Page hath her 
hearty commendations to you too ; — and let me tell 
you ia your ear, she*s as fartuous a civil modest wife^ 
and one (I tell you) that will not miss your morn* 
ing nor evening prayer, as any is in Windsor, who- 
e'er be the other : and she bade me tell your worship^ 
that her husband is seldom from home ; but, she 
hopes, there will come a time. I never knew a wo. 
man 'so dote upon a man ; surely, I think you have 
charms, la ; yes, in truth. 

Ful, Not I, I assure thee ^ setting the attraction 
of my good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for't ! 

Fal, But, I pray thee, tell me this : has Ford's wife, 
and Page's wife, acquainted each other how they lovt 
me? 

Quick. That were a jest, indeed ! — they have not 
K) little grace, I hope :— 'that were a trick, indeed ! 



7 Kno^. • Fretful, peevish. 
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But mistress F^ge would desire yoa to send her yoor 
little page of all loves 5 9 her husband has a marvelloos 
infection to the little )>age : and, trulj^ master Page 
is an honest man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a 
better life than she does ; do what she will, say what 
she will, take all, pay all, go to bed when she list, rise 
when she list, all is as she will 3 and, truly, she de- 
serves it : for if there be a kind woman in Wmdsor, 
she is one. You must send her your page ; no re- 
medy. 

FaL Why, I will. 

Quick. Nay, but do so then : and, look you, he 
may come and go between you both 5 and, in any 
case, have a nay- word,' that you may know one 
another's mind, and the boy never need to noder- 
etand any thing ; for *tis not good that children should 
know any wickedness : old folks, yoa know, have 
discretion, as they say, and know the world. 

Fal, Fare thee well : commend me to them botb : 
there's my purse; I am yet thy debtor. — ^Boy, go 
along with this woman. — ^This news distracts me ! 

\Exeunt Quickly tmd Robik. 

Pist, This punk is one of cupid's carriers :— 
Clap on more sails ; pursue, up with your %ht$ 5 
(jive fire ; she is my prize, or ocean whdm them all ! 

[Emt Pistol. 

FaL Say'st thou so, old JapR ? go thy ways ; I'll 
make more of thy old body than I have done. WiD 
they yet look afler thee ? Wilt thou, after the ex- 
pence of so much money, be now a gainer ? Good 



^ By all means. 9 a watch* word. 
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body, I thank thee : Let them say, 'tis grossly done ; 
so it be fairly done, no matter. 

Enter Bardolpu. 

Bard. Sir John, there's one master Brook below 
would fain speak with you, and be acquainted with 
you 3 and hath sent your worship a morning's draught 
of sack. 

Fal. Brook, is his name ? 

Bardf Ay, sir. 

Fal. Call him in 5 lExit Bardolph.] Such 
Brooke are welcome to me, that overflow such liquor. 
Ah ! ha ! nustress Ford and mistress Page^ have I en- 
compassed you ? go to 3 via!* 

Re-enter Bardolph^ with Ford disguised. 
Ford. Bless you, sir. 

Fal. And you, sir : Would you speak with me ? 

Ford. I make bold, to press with so little prepa- 
ration upon you. 

Fal. You're welcome ; What's your will ? Give us 
leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph. 

- Ford. Sir, I am a gendeman that have spent much 5 
my name is Brook. 

Fal. Good master Brook, I desire more acquaint- 
ance of you. 

Ford. Good sir John, I sue for yours: not to 
charge you for I must let you imderstand, I think 
myself in better plight for a lender than you are : the 
which hath something emboldeu'd me to this unsea* 



* A cant phrase of exultation. 
VOL. I. P 
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soned inthirion; for they §bj, if money go befixv^ 
all ways do lie open. 

Fai. Money is a good soldier, sir, and wiH on. 

Ford, Troth, and I have a bag of money hen 
troubles me : if yon wUl me to bear it, sir John, 
take an, or half, foi easing me of the carrii^. 

Fal, Sir, I know not how I may deserve to bt 
your porter. 

Ford, I will tell you, sir, if yon will give me die 
hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good master Brook ; I shall be glad to 
be your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar, — will be brief 

with you 'y and you have been a man long known 

to me, though I had never so good means^ as desire, 
to make myself acqumnted with ypu. I shall discover 
a thing to you, wherein I must very nmch lay open 
mine own imperfection : but, good sir John, as yoi> 
have one eye upon my follies, as you. hear tfiem un- 
folded, turn another into the roister of your own; 
that I may pass with a reproof the easier, sith ' 70a 
yourself know, how easy it is to be such an otifeoder. 

Fal. Very well, sir 5 proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman m this town, her 
husband's name is Yard. 

Fal. Well, sir. 

Ford. I have long loved her, and, I protest to yon, 
bestowed much on her 5 followed her with a doting 
observance ; engrossed opportunities to meet her; 
fee'd every slight occasion, that could but rngpse^ 
give me sight of her 5 not only bought many prcienti 



2 Sinoo. 
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to give her, biit have given largely to many, to know 
what she would have given : briefly, I have pursued 
her, as love hath pursued me 5 which hath been, on 
the wing of all occasions. But whatsoever I have 
merited, either in my mind, or in my means, meed,^ 
I am sure, I have received none ; unless experience 
be a jewel : that I have purchased at an infinite rate 5 
and that hath taught me to say this : 

Lore like a shadow flies^ when substance love pursues; 
Pursuing that that Jiies, and flying what pursues, 

FaL Have you received no promise of satisfaction 
at her hands ? 
Ford. Never. 

Fal, Have you importuned her to such a purpose ? 
Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love then ? 

Ford. Like a fair house, built upon another man's 
ground ; so that I have lost my edifice, by mistaking 
the place where I erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this to 
me ? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told you 
all. Some say, that, though she appear honest to me, 
yet, in other places, she enlargedi her mirth so far, 
that there is shrewd construction made of her. Now, 
sir John, here is the heart of my purpose : You are a 
geodeman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, 
of great admittance, ^ authentick in your place ^d 
person, generally allowed * for your many warlike, 
court-like, and learned preparations. 



4 Reward. s In the greatest companies. < Approved^ 
P 2 
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Fat. O, air! 

Ford, Believe it, for you know it:— Hiere ii 
money ; spend it, spend it ; spend more \ spend all 
I have ; only give me so much of your time in ex- 
change of it, as to lay an amiable siege to the honesty 
of this Ford*s wife : use your art of wooing, win her 
to consent to you ; if any man may, you may as sooo 
as any. 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 
afiectlon, that I should win what you would enjojr ? 
Methinks, you prescribe to yourself very preposte- 
rously. 

Ford, O, understand my drift ! she dwells so se- 
curely on the excellency of her honour, that the 
ef my soul dares not present itself $ she is too bright to 
be looked against. Now, oould I come to her with 
any detection in my hand, my desires had instance 
and argument to conunend themselves ^ I could drne 
her then from the ward? of her purity, her r^tadoo, 
her marriage-vow, and a thousand other her defences, 
which now are too strongly embattl^ against me: 
What say you to*t, sir John ? 

Fal, Master Brook, I will first make bold with joor 
moneys next, give me your hand$ and last, as I amt 
gentleman, you shall; if 3rou will, enjoy Ford's wi^ 

Ford, O good sir ! 

Fal, Master Brook, I say you shall. 

Ford. Want no money, sir John, you shall wtnt 
none. 

Fal, Want no mistress Ford, master Brook, you 
shall want none. Ishallbewithher (I may tellyini) 



1 Guard. 
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by her own appointment 5 even as you came in to me, 
her assistant, or go-between, parted from me : I say, 
I shall be with her between ten and eleven ; for at 
that time the jealous rascally knave, her husband, will 
be forth. Come you to me at night} you shall know 
how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your acquaintance. Do you 
know Ford, sir ? 

Fal, Hang him> poor cuckoldly knave ! I know 
him not : — ^yet I wrong him, to call him poor 5 they 
say, the jealous wittolly knave hath masses of money; 
for the which his wife seems to me well-favoiured. I 
will use her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer 5 
and there's my harvest-home. 

Ford, I would you knew Ford, sir 5 that you might 
avoid him, if you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! I 
will stare him out of his wits j I will awe him witlt 
my cudgel: it shall hang like a meteor o*er the 
cuckold's horns : master Brook, thou shalt know, I 
will predominate o'er the peasant, and thou shalt lie 
with his wife. — Come to me soon at night: — Fold's 
a knave, and I will aggravate his stile thou, master 
Brook, shalt know him for a knave and cuckold : — 
come to me soon at night. [Kxit. 

Ford, What a damned Epicurean rascal is this !— 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience. — ^Who 
says, this is improvident jealousy ? My wife hath sent 
to him, the hour is fixed, the match is made. Would 
any man have thought this ? — See the hell of having 
a felse woman ! my bed shall be abused, my coffe 
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ransacked, my reputation gnawn at ; and I shall not 
only receive this villainous wrong, but stand under 
the adoption of abominable terras, and by him that 
does me this MTong. Terms ! names !— Amaimon 
sounds well Lucifer, well ; Barbason, well ; yet they 
are devils* additions, the names of fiends : but cuckold ! 
wittol^-cuckold! the devil . himself hath not such a 
name. Page is an ass, a secure ass ; he will trust his 
wife, he will not be jealous : I will rather trust a 
Fleming with my butter, parson Hugh the Wddunan 
with my cheese, an Irishman with my aqua-vitae' 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, than 
my wife with herself : then she plots, then she rumi- 
nates, then she devises : and what they think in their 
hearts they may efiect, they will break their hearts 
but they will effect. Heavean be praised for my jea- 
lousy ! — Eleven o'clock the hourj — ^I will preventtiiis, 
detect my wife, be revenged on Fabta£F> and laugh at 
Page. I will about it better three hours too soon, 
than a minute too late. Fie^ fie^ fie! cuckold! 
cuckold! cuckold! [Enit, 

SCENE III. 

Windsor Park. 

Enter Caivb and Rugbt. 

Caitts, Jack Rugby ! 
Rvg. Sir. 

Caius. Vat is de clock. Jack? 
Rug. Tis past the hour, sir, that sir Hu^ 
mised to meet. 



9 Contented cuckold. * Ufquebaugh. 
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Cam. By gar > he has sa^re his sov^, dat he is no 
come; he has pray his Pible veH, dat he is no ponoe; 
^ygSLT, Jack Rugby, he is dead already, if he be come. 

iUtg. He is wise, sir ^ he knew, your wonhip would 
luU him, if he came. 

Cuius. By gar, de herring is no dead^'so as I viU kUi 
him. Take your nipier. Jack ^ I vill tell you how I 
vill kill him. 

JRi^. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 
, Cautt. Villainy, take your rapier. 

Rug. Foibear 3 here^^ company. 

Enter Hosx^ Shallow^ Slender^ and Page. 

Host. 'Bless thee, buUy doctor. 

Skal. 'Save you, master doctor Caiuf . 

Pittgc. Now, good master doctor ! 

Slen. Give you good-mbrrow, sir. 

Cuius. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for } 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin,* to see thee 
tnrv^se, to see thee here, to see thee there; to see 
thee pkss thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy dis- 
tance, thy montant. ' Is he dead, my Ethiopian ? is 
he dead, my Francisco? ha, bully! What says my 
iEsculapius? my Galen? my heart of elder? ha! i$ 
he dead, bully Stale ? is he dead ? 

Cams. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest of the 
Toild ; he is not show his face. 

Host. Thou art a CastiliaH^ king. Urinal! Hector 
4)f Greece, my boy! 

Cam, I pray you> bear vitness that me have stay 



* Fence. 3 Terms in fencing. 

4 Cant term forSpaxUaid. 
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SIX or seven, two, tree hours for him^ and he is no 
come. 

Shal, He is the wiser man, master doctor: heii 
a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies ; if yoa 
should fight, you go against the hair of your pro- 
fessions : is it not true, master Page ? 

Page, Master Shallow, you have yourself been a 
great fighter, though now a man of peace. 

Shal, Bodykins, master Page» though I now be old, 
and of the peace, if I see a sword oat, my finger 
itches to make one: though we are justices, and doc- 
tors, and churchmen, master Page, we have some 
salt of our youth in us ; we are the sons of women, 
master Page. 

Page. Tis true, master Shallow. 

Shal. It will be found so, master Page. Master 
doctor Caius, I am come to fetch you home. I am 
sworn of the peace ^ you have showed yourself a wise 
physician, and sir Hugh hath shown himself a wise 
and patient churchman : you must go with me, master 
doctor. 

Host. Pardon, guest justice :— A word, monsieur 
Muck- water. * 

Cuius, Muck-vater! vat is dat? 

Host. Muck-water, in our English tongue, is valour, 
bully. 

Cuius, By gar, then I have as much muckvater ai 
de Englishman: — Scurvy jack-dog-priest f by gar, 
me vil cut his ears. 

Host. He will dapper-claw thee tighdy, bully. 

Cuius. Clapper-de-claw ! vat is dat ? 



s Drain of a dunghill. 
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Host. That 18, he will make thee amends. 

C(dus. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de*claw 
me I for, by gar, me vill have it. ^ 

Host. And I will provoke him to*t, or let him wag. 

Cuius. Me tank you for dat. 

Host. And moreover, bully, — But first, master 
guest, and master Page, and eke cavalero Slender, go. 
you through the town to Frogmore. ^Aside to them. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he ? 

Host . He is there : see what humour he is in and 
I will bring the doctor about by the fields : will it 
do well? 

Shal. We will do it. 
Page^ Shal. and Slen, Adieu, good master doctor. 

lExeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Cuius. By gar, me vilKkill de priest for he spcSak 
for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die : but, first, sheath thy impati* 
ence ; throw cold water on thy choler : go about the 
fields with me tlirough Frogmore ; I will bring thee 
where Mrs. Anne Page is, at a farm-house a feasting; 
and thou shall woo her : Cry'd game, said I well? 

Cuius. By gar, me tank you for d^t: by gar, I love 
you 5 and I shall procure-a you de good guest, de earl, 
de knight, de lords, de gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which, I will be thy adversary to- 
wards Anne Page ; said I well ? 

Cuius. By gar, 'tis good 5 veil said. 

Hf}st. Let us wag then. 

Cuius. Come at my heels. Jack Rugby. lExeunt. ^ 
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ACT in. 

SCENE I. A Fteld near Frogmore, 
Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Eta, I pray you now, good master SIencter*8 serving- 
man, and friend Simple by your name, which wajr 
have you looked for master Caius, that calls himadf 
Doctor of Phi/sick ? 

Sim, Marry, sir, the city-ward, the park-ward| 
every way old Windsor way, and every way but the 
town way. 

Eva, I most fehemently desire you, you will also 
look that way. 
Sim, I will, sir. 

Eva. Tless my soul ! how full of cholera I am, and 
trempling of mind ! — shall be gjad, if he have de- 
ceived me : — ^how melancholies I am ! — ^I will knog 
his urinals about his knave*s costard,* when I have 
good opportunities for the *ork 'plesa my soul ! 

[Sinp. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Mebdiims birds sing madrigals; 
There will we make our peds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 

To shallow 

*Mercy on me! I have a great dispositions to cry. 
Melodious birds sing madrigals;— 
When as I sat in Pabi/lony^ ■ ■■ 
And a thousand vagrtm jfosies. 
To shallo w 

6 Head. 7 Bafyloa, the first line •/ the 139th Pialm. 
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Sim. Yonder he is coming, this way, sir Hugh. 
Eva, He's welcome :— 

To shallow rkersy to whose fdh 

Heaven prosper the right ! — ^What weapons is'he ? ^ 

Sim, No weapons, sir : There comes my master, 
master Shallow, and another gentleman from Frog- 
more, over the stile, this way. 

Eva, Pray you, give me my gown 5 or else keep it 
in your arms. 

Enter VxG^, Shallow, a»J Slender., 

Shal. How now, master parson? Good morrow> 
good sir Hugh. Keep a gamester from the dice, and 
a good student from his book, and it is wonderful. 

Slen. Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 

Fage. Save you, good sir Hugh ! 

Eva, 'Pless yoii from his mercy sake, all of you! 

Shal, What ! the sword and the word ! do you study 
them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet and hose, 
this raw rheumatick day ?' 

Boa, There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page, We are come to you, to do a good office, 
master parson. 

Eva, Fery well : What is it ? 

Page, Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who 
belike, having received wrong by some person, is at 
most odds with his own gravity and patience, that 
ever you saw. ^ 

Shal, I have lived fourscore years and upward; I 
never heard a man of his place, gravify, and learn- 
ing, so wide of his own respect. 
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Eva. Whatishe? 

Page, I think you know him ; master doctor Caius, 
the renowned French ph3rsician. 

Eva. Got*s will> and his passion of my heart ! Ibd 
as lief you would tell me of a mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? 

Eta. He has no more knowledge in Hibocrates and 
Galen^ — ^aud he is a knave besides ; ^ cowardly knave^ 
as you would desires to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you^ he's the man should fight 
with him. 

SkfL O, sweet Anne Page ! 

Shal. It appears so, by his weapons : — ^Keep them 
asunder ; — ^here comes doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius^ and {Iugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parsohj keep in your 
weapon. 

Shal, So do you, good master doctor. 

Host, Disarm them, and let them question; let 
them keep their limbs whole, and hack our English. 

Caius. I pray you, let-a me speak a word vit your 
car : Verefore viU you not meet a-me ? 

Eva. Pray you, use your patience : In good time. 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, 
John ape. 

Eva. Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to other 
men's humours 3 I desire you in friendship, and I 
will one way or other make you amends:— I will 
knog your urinals about your knave's cogscomb, for 
missing your meetings and appointments. 

Cahis. DiWe.'— Jack Rugby,-Hnin6 Hott de Jar* 
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terre, have I not stay for him, to kill him ? have I not, 
at de place I did appoinf ? 

Eva. As I am a christians soul, now, look you, 
this is the place appointed 3 1*11 be judgement by 
mine host of the Garter. 

^ ffiwf. Peace, I say, GuaUia ind Gaul, French and 
Welsh ; soul-curer and body-curer. 

Caius, Ay, dat is very good ! excellent ! 

Host, Peace, I say^ hear mine host of the Garter. 
Am I politick? am I subtle? am I a Machiavel? 
Shall I lose my doctor? no; he gives me the potions, 
and the motions. Shall I lose my parson ? my priest ? 
my sir Hugh? no; he gives me the proverbs and 
the no-verbs, — Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; so 

Give me t^y hand, celestial ; so. ^Boys of art, I 

have deceived you both ; I have directed you to 
wrong places : your hearts are mighty, your skins 
are whole, and let burnt sack be the issue. — Come, 
lay their swords to pawn : — ^Follow me, lad of peace; 
follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host '.-—Follow, gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen. O, sweet Anne Page! 

[Exemt Shal. Slen. Page, one? Host. 

Cams. Ha ! do I perceive dat ? have you make-a 
de sot' of us ? ha, ha ! 

Eva, This is well; he has made us his vlouting* 
#tog.9— 1 desire you, that we may be friends; and let 
us knog our prains together, to be revenge on this 
same scall, scurvy, cogging companion, the host of 
the Garter. 



"•Fool. 9 Flouting stock. 
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Cahu. By gar, vit all my heart; he promiM to 
bring me vere is Anae Page : by gar^ he deceive me 
too. 

Eva. Well, I will smite his noddles :— Pray you, 
follow. lEaamt. 

SCENE II. 
The Street in Windsor. 

Enter Mistress Paoe and Robin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gallant; 
you were wont to be a follower, but now you are a 
leader : Whether had you rather, lead mine eyes, 
or eye your master's heels ? 

Rob. 1 had rather, forsooth, go before you like a 
man, than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. O you are a flattering boyj now, I 
see, you'll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, mistress Page : Whither go you ? 
Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife : Is she at 
home ? 

Ford. Ay ; and as idle as she may hang together, 
for want of company: I think, if your husband* 
were dead, you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — two other husbands. 

Ford. Where had you this pretty weather-cock? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot teU what the dickens his name 
is my husband had him of : What do you caU youf 
knight's name, sirrah > 
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Rob. Sir John FalstafF. 
Ford. Sir John Falfltaff ! 

Mrs, Page. He, hc> I can never hit on's name. 
There is tuch a league between my good man and he ! 
—Is your wife at home, indeed ? 

Ford. Indeed, she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir 5— I am sick, till I 
see her. ^Exeunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains ? hath he any eyes ? hath 
he any thinking? Sure, they sleeps he hath no use 
of them. Why, this boy will carry a letter twenty 
miles, as easy as a cannon will shoot point-blank 
twelve score. He pieces-out his wife's inclination j ha 
gives her folly motion, and advantage : and now she'd 
going to my wife, and Falstaff's boy with her. A 
man may hear this shower sing in the wind ! — and 
Falstatifs boy with her ! — Good plots !— they are laid ; 
and pur Revolted wives share damnation together. 
Well 5 I will take him, then torture my wife, pluck 
the borrowed veil of modesty from the so seeming < 
mistress Page, divulge Page himself for a secure and 
wilful Actseon 3 and to these violent proceedings all 
my neighbours shall cry aim. * [Clock strikes,^ The 
clock gives me my cue, and my assurance bids me 
fearch) there I shall find FalstafF : I shaU be rather 
praised for this, than mocked ^ for it is as positive >as 
the earth is firm^ that Falstaff is there : I will go. 

Paox, Shallow, Slender, Host, Sir 
Hugh Evans, Caius, antd Ruohy. 

Shal. Page, Bcc. Well met, master Ford. 



' Specious. * Shall encourage. 
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Jbrc/. Trust me, a good knot: I have good cheer at 
home $ and, I pray you, all go with me. 

Shal. I must excuse myself^ master Ford. 

Skn. And so must I> sir; we have appointed to 
dine with mistress Anne^ and I would not break with 
her for mora money than 1*11 speak of. 

Skml, We have lingered about k match between 
Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we 
shall have our answer. 

Slen. I hope, I have your good-will, father Page. 

Page. You have, master Slender 3 I stand wholly 
for you : — ^but my wife, master doctor^ is for you al- 
together. 

Caius. Ay, by gar> and de maid is love-a me 3 mj 
nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Host. What say 3rou to young master Fenton ? he 
capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes 
verses, he speaks holyday, ^ he smells April and May: 
he will carry* t, he will carry^t} *tis in his buttons; 
he will carry*t. 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. The 
gentleman is of no having: ^ he kept company with 
the wild Prince and Poins he is of too high a region, 
he knows too much. No, he shall not knit a knot 
in his fortunes with the finger of my substance: if 
he take her, le^ him take her simply; the wealth 1 
have waits on my consent, and my consent goes not 
that way. 

Ford. I beseech you, heartily, some of you go 
home with me to dinner : besides your cheer, you 
shall have sport; I will show you a monster. ■ 

3 Out of the coronum style. 4 Not rk^ 
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Master doctor, you shall goj— ►so shall jrou, master 
Page; — and you, sir Hugh. 

Sh(d. Well, fare you well : — ^wc shall have the 
fiieer wooing at master Page's. 

\^Exemit Shallow and Slendeu. 
Caius, Go home, John Rugby ; 1 come anon. 

[^Exit. RuGB\ . 

Host, Farewell, may hearts : I will to my honest 
knight Falstaff, and drink canary with him. 

[Exit Host. 

Ford. {^Aside.'] I tliink, I shall drink in pipe-wine 
first with him 3 I'll make him dance. Will you go, 
gentles ? 

AU. Have with you, to see this monster. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
A Room m Ford's House. 
Enter Mrs. and Mrs. Page. • 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! what, Robert ! 

Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly : Is the buck-basket-^ 

Mrs. Ford. 1 warrant : — ^What, Robin, 1 say. 

Enter Servants with a basket. 

Mrs. Page, Come, come, come. 
Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 
ikfr«. Page. Give your men the charge ; we must 
be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John, and 
Robert, be ready here hard by in the brewhouse 5 and 
VOL. 1. Q 
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when I soddenlj call yoa^ come forth, and (widi- 
out any pause, or staggering,) take this hasket on 
your shoulders : that done, trudge with it in all haste, 
and carry it among the whitsters^ in Datidietmead, 
and there empty it in the muddy ditch^ close the 
lliames* side. 

Mrs. Page. You wiU do it ? 

Mrs. Ford. I have tdd them over aikl over; tlief 
lack no direction : Be f^ooe, and come when you are 
called. {^Exami Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 

^iter RoBiK. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas-musket ?^ what 
news with you ? 

Rob. My master sir John is come in at your back- 
door, mistress Ford; and requests your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-lent^ have you been 
true to us ? 

Roh, Ay, I'll be sworn : My master knows not of 
your being here ; and hath threatened to put me into 
everlasting liberty, if I tell you of it ; for, he swears, 
he'll turn me away. 

Mrs, Page. Thou'rt a good boy ; this secrecy of 
thine shall be a tailor to thee, and shall make thee i 
new doublet and hose. — ^1*11 go hide me. 

Mrs. Ford, Do so : — Go tell thy master, I am akaie. 
Mistress Page, remember you your cue. 

lExit RoBiir. 

s Blcacliers of linen. ^ A young small hawk* 

7 A puppet thrown it in Lent, like shrove-cocks. 
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Mrs, Page. I warrant thee if I do not act it, hiss 
me. [Exit Mrs. P a g e . 

Mrs. Ford. Go to then; we'll use this unwhole- 
Bome humidity, this gross watry pumpion 5— we'll 
teach him to know turtles from jays. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Have I caught thee, my heffcenly jewel f Why, 
now let me die, for I have lived long enough ; this 
is the period of my ambition : O this blessed hour ! 
Mrs. Ford. O sweet sir John ! 
Fed. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, 
nustress Ford. Now shall I sin in my wish : 1 would 
thy husband were dead 5 I'll speak it before the best 
lord, I would make thee my lady. 

Mrs, Ford. I your lady, sir John ! alas, I should be 
a pitiful lady. 

FaL Let the court of France show me such an- 
other; I see how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond : Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, 
that becomes the ship- tire, the tire-v^ant, or any tire ^ 
of Venetian admittance.* 

Mrs, Ford. A plain kerchief, sir John : my brows 
'become nothing else ; nor that well neither. 

Fal, Thou art a traitor to say so : thou would'st 
make an absolute courtier ; and the firm fixture of 
thy foot would give an excellent motion to thy gait, 
m a semi-circled farthingale. I see what thou wert, 
if fortune thy foe were not; nature is thy friend: 
Come^ thou canst not hide it. 



^ Venetian fashions. 
q2 
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Mrs. Ford. Believe me^ there's no such tiung m 
me. 

Fal, What made me love thee ? let that persuade 
thee, there's something extraordinary in thee. Come, 
I cannot cog, and say, thou art this and that, like a 
many of these lisping haw- thorn buds, that come 
like women in men's apparel, and smell like Buck- 
lers-bury 9 in simple-time; I cannot: but I love 
thee none but thee ; and thou deservest it. 

Mrs, Ford. Do not betray me, sir; I fear, youloTC 
mistress Page. 

Fed. Thou might'st as well say, I love to walk by 
tlie Counter '-gate 5 which is as hateful to me as the 
reek of a lime-kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows, how I love youj 
and you shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind j I'll deserve it, 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you doj or 
else I could not be in that mind. 

Rob. [mthin.'l Mistress Ford, mistress Fo^xl ! here's 
mistress Page at the door, sweating, and blowing, 
and looking wildly, and would needs speak witii you 
presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me j I will ensconce* me 
behind the arras. ^ 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so; she's a very tattling 
woman. — [Falstaff hides himself- 

Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What's the matter ? how now ? 

• Formerly chiefly inhabited by druggists. - * Prison. 
* Hide. 2 Tapestry. 
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Mrs. Page, O mistress Ford, what have you done ? 
You're shamed, you are overthrown, you are undone 
for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. Whafs the matter, good mistress Page ? 

Mrs, Page. O well-a-day, mistress Ford ! having an 
honest man to your husband, to give him such cause 
of suspicion! 

Mr^. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ? — Out upon 
you ! how am I mistook in you ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas ! what's the matter ? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband's coming hither, woman, 
with all the officers in Windsor, to search for a gen- 
tlanan, that, he says, is here now in the house, by 
your consent, to take an ill advantage of his absence : 
You are undone. 

Mrs. Ford. Speak louder.— [*4«Mfe.]—Ti8 not so, 
I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you have 
such a man here 3 but 'tis most certain your husband's 
coming with half Windsor at his heels, to search for 
such a one. I come before to teU you : If you know 
yourself clear, why I am glad of it : but if you have 
a friend here, convey, convey him out. Be not 
amazed ; call all your senses to you defend your re- 
putation, or bid farewell to your good life for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do ? — There is a gentle- 
man, my dear friend ; and I fear not mine own shame, 
80 much as his peril : I had rather than a thousand 
pound, he were out of the house. 

Mrs. Page, For shame, never stand y<w had rather, 
and ifou kad^ rather; your husband's here at hand. 
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bfthink yon of some cooveyance : in the house joa 
cannot hide him. — O, how have you deceived me!— 
Look^ here is a basket; if he be of any reasonable 
stature^ he may creep in here; and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking : Or, it is 
whiting-time,* sendhimby3roar two men to Datdiet 
mead. 

Mri,Ford, He*s too big to go in there: What shall 
I do? 

Re-efUer Falstaff, 
FaL Let me see't, let me see't! O let me see't! 
ril in, m in; — ^follow your friend's coonsel 5 — 1*11 in. 

Mrs, Page. What! sir John FalstafF! Are Aesc 
your letters, knight? 

FaL I love thee, and none but thee> help me away: 
let me creep in herej 111 never — 

IHe gpes into the basket; they cover kirn idik 
foul linen, 

Mrs, Page. Help to cover your master, boy : Call 
your men, mistress Ford: — ^You dissembling knight! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John ! Robin; 
Re-enter Servants.] Go take up these dothes here, 
quickly 5 Where's the cowl-stafF?^ look> how you 
drumble:^ carry them to the laundress in Datchet 
mead J quickly, come. 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans, 

Ford. Pray you, come near i if I suspect without 
cause, why then make sport at me, then let me be 

4 Bleaching time. 
5 A staff for carrying n large tub or basket* ^ Dione, 
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your jest} I deserve it. — How now ? whither bear you 
this ? 

Sere. To the laundress, forsooth. 
Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither 
they bear it? You were best meddle with buckwash- ' 

Ford. Buck ? I would I could wash myself of the 
buck ! Buck, buck, buck ? Ay, buck ; I warrant you, 
buck 5 and of the season too, it shall appear. lExewit 
Servants uith the basket.'] Gentlemen, I have dreamed 
to-night 5 ril tell you my dream. Here, here, here 
be my keys : ascend my chambers, search, seek, find 
out : I'll warrant, we'll unkennel the fox : — ^Let me 
stop this way first : — So, now uncape.' 

Page. Good master Ford, be contented: you wrong 
yourself too much. • 

Ford. True, master Page. — ^Up, gentlemen 5 you 
shall see sport anon : foUow me, gentlemen. ^Exit. 

Eva. This is fery fantastical humours, and jea- 
lousies. 

Cants. By gar, 'tis no de fashion of France : it is 
not jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen; see the issue 
of his search. |[£.rcM«/ Evans, Page, W Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in this ? 

Mrs. Ford. 1 know not which pleases m^ better, 
that my husband is deceived, or sir John. 

Mrs. Page What a taking was he in, when your 
husband asked wbo^ w^s in the basket ! 

Mrs* Ford. 1 am half afraid, he will have need of 



7 Unbagthcfox. » What. 
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washing; so throwing him into the water wiU do him 

a benefit. 

Mrs, Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal! I would, 
flU of the same strain were in the same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think, my husband bath some specid 
suspicion of Falstaff*s being herei for I never saw 
him so gross in his jealousy till now. 

Mrs. Page. I wiU lay a plot to try that : And we 
will yet have more tricks wi A Falstaff: his dissolute 
disease will scarce obey this mecticine. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we send that foolish carrion, 
mistress Quickly, to him, and excuse his throwing 
into the water $ and give him another hope, to betiaj 
him to another punishment ? 

Mrs. Page. We'll do it ; let him be sent for to- 
morrow eight o'clock, to have amends^ 

Re-enter FoRDj, Paoe, Caius, aud Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him : may be the knave bragged 
of that he could not compass. 

Mrs. Page. Heard you that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Ay, ay, peace ii-*- You u^ me welJ, 
master Ford, do you ? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than your 
thoughts } 
Ford: Amen.' 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, master 
Ford. 

Fordr Ay, ay 5 I must bear it. 
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Eva. If there be any podj in the house^ and in 
the chambers, and in the coffers, and in the presses, 
heaven forgive my sins at the day of judgement ! 

Cains, By gar, nor I too 5 dere is no bodies. 

Page, Fie, fie, master Ford! are you not ashamed? 
What spirit, what devil suggests this imagination ? 
I would not have your distemper in this kind, for the 
wealth of Windsor Castle. 

Ford, 'Tis my fault, fnaster Page : I suffer for it. 

Eva, You suflfer for a pad conscience : your wife 
is as. honest a 'omans, as I will desires among five 
thousand, and five hundred too. 

Cains, By gar, I see 'tis an honest woman. 

Ford. WeU 5— L promised you a dinner : — ^Come, 
come, walk in the park : I pray you, pardon me 5 I 
will hereafter make known to you, why I have done . 
this. — Come, wife 5— come, mistress Page 5 I pray you 
pardon me ; pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlenrcn 5 but, trust me, we'll 
mock him. I do invite you to-morrow morning to my 
house to breakfast 5 after, we'H a birding .together 3 
I have a fine hawk for the bush : Shall it be So ? 

Ford. Any thing. 

Eva. If there is one^ I shall make two in the com- 
pany. 

Caius, If there be pne or two, I shall make-a de 
turd. 

Eva, In your teeth : for shame. , 
Ford, Vny you go, master Page. 
Eva. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on 
the lousy knave, ^ine host. 
Cai;u9. Dat is good by gar^ vit all my heart* 
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Eva. A lousy knave ; to have his gibes^ and his 
nuKkeries. [Exaat, 



SCENE rv. 

A Room in Page's House, 

Enter Fenton, and Mistress Anne Page. 

Tent. I see, I cannot get thy father's love ; 
Therefore, no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
Anne. Alas ! how then ? 

Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object, I am too great of birth ; 
And that, my state being gall'd with my expence, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth : 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me,-— — 
My riots past, my wild societies j 
And tells me, *tis a thing impossible 
J should love thee, but as a property. 

Anne. May be, he tells you true. 

Tent. No, heaven so speed me in my time to come! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne t 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags 5 
And 'tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Anne. Gentle master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love : still seek it, sir ; 
If opportunity and humblest suit 
Cannot attain it, why then.— Hark you hither. 

{They converse apart. 
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Enter Shallow, Slender, mid Mrs, Quickly. 

Shal, Break their talk, mistress Quickly 5 mj king- 
man shall speak for himself. 

Slen, ril make a shaft or a bolt on'i:^ slid, 'tis but 
venturing. 

Shal, Be not dismay'd. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay mie : I care not for 
that, — ^but that I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye 3 master Slender would speak a 
word with you. 

Anne, I come to him. — This is my father's choice. 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year! 

lAside. 

Quick. And how does good master Fenton ? . Pray 
you, a word with you. 

Shal. She's coming 5 to her, coz. O boy, thou 
hadst a father ! 

Slen. I had a father, mistress Anne;— ^my undo 
can tell you good jests of him Pray you, uncle, 
tell mistress Anne the jest, how my father stole two 
geese out of a pen, good uncle. 

Slial, Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Slen. Ay, that I do 5 as well as I love any woman 
in Glocestershire. 

Shal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Slen, Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail,* 
under the degree of a 'squire. 

9 A proverb— a shaft was a long arrow, and a boltt a thick 
ihort one* > Come, poor or rich. 
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Shal. He wiD make you a hundred and fiAj pooods 
jointiire. 

Atme, Good master Shallow, kt him woo for him- 
self. 

Skal, Marry^ I thank you for it ; I thank yoa for 
that good comfort. She calls you, coz : 1*11 leafe yoiL 

Anne. Now, master Slender. 

SUh. Now, good mistress Anne. 
^Anfit, ^^'^lat is your will ? 

Slen. My will? od's heartlings, tiiat's a pretty jest, 
indeed ! I ne*er made my will yet, I thank heaven; 
I am not such a sickly creature, I ^ve heaven praise. 

Aime, I mean, master Slender, what would you 
with me? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or 
nothing ^ith you : Your Either, and my uncle, have 
made motions : if it be my luck, so : if not, happ7 
man be his dole ! * They can tell you how things go, 
better than I can : You may ask your £ither } here 
be comes. 

Enter Page, afid Mistress Page. 

Fage. Now, master Slender:— -Love him, daughter 
Anne. — 

Why, how now ! what does master Fenton here? 
You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house : 
I told you, sir, my daughter is dispos'd of. 

FeiU. Nay, master Page, be not impatient. 

Mrs. Page, Good master Fcnton, come not to my 
chUd. 

Fage. She is no match for you. 



4 Lot. 
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Tmt. Sir, will you hear me ? 
Page. No> good master Fenton. 

Comej master Shallow: come, son Slender; in:— 
Knowing my nund, you wrong me, master Fenton. 

[Exemt Page, Shallow, md Slskdbr. 
Qukk, S{)eak to mistress Page. 
Fent. Good mistress Page, for that I love your 
daughter 

In such a righteous fashion as I do, 

perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I must advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire : Let me have your good will, 

An?ie. Grood mother, do not marry me to yond' fool. 

Mrs, Page. I mean it not 5, 1 seek you a better 
husband. 

Quick. That's my master, master doctor. 

Awie. Alas, I had rather be set quick i* the earth. 
And bowVd to death with turnips. ^ 

Mrs* Page. Come, trouble not yourself: GrOod 
master Fenton, 
I will not be your friend, nor enemy : 
My daughter will I question how she loves you. 
And as I find her, so am I affected j 
Till then, farewell, sir :~She must needs go in 
Her father will be angry. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Page and Anne. 

Fent. Farewell, gentle mistress j farewell. Nan. 

Quick, This is my doing now 5 — ^Nay, said I, will 
you cast away your child on a fool, and a physician ? 
Look on master Fenton : — ^this is my doing. 

Fatt, I thank thee; and I pray thee, once to-night 
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Give my sweet Nan this ring : There's for thy pains. 

[Eiif. 

Qykk, Now heaven send thee good fortune! A 
Jcind heart he hath : a woman would run through fiie 
and water for such a kind heart. But yet, I would 
my master had mistress Anne 5 or I would master 
iSlender had her j or, in sooth, I would master Fenton 
had her : I will do what I can for them all three j for 
so 1 have promised, and I'll be as good as my wordj 
but speciously' for master Fenton- Well, I must of 
another errand to sir John Falstaff from my two 
mistresses 3 What ai beast am I to slacks it ? [£it^. 

SCENE V. 
A Room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falsta^f and Baedolfh. 

JW. Bardolph, I say, — 
Bard. . Here, sir. 

Fat. Go fetch me a quart of sack } pat a toast in*t 
[Exit Bard.] Have I lived to be carried in a basket, 
like a barrow of butcher's offal j and to be thrown 
into the Thames ? Well 5 if I be served such another 
trick, I'll have my brains ta'en out, and buttered, and 
give them to a dog for a new year's gift. The rogues 
slighted me into the river with as little remorse^ a$ 
they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, 
fifteen i' the litter : and you may know by my size* 
that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking; if the bot- 
tom were as deep as hell, I should down. I had been 



« Specially. 4 Neglect. J Pity. 
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drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and shallow ; 
B death that I abhor ; for the water swells a man ; and 
what a thing should I have been^ when I had been 
twdled ! I should have been a mountain of mununy. 

Re-enter Bardolph, rvUh the xome. 

Bard. Here*s mistress Quickly, sir, to speak with 
you. 

Fal. Come, let me pour in some sack to the Thames 
watery for my belly's as cold, as if I had swallowed 
snow-balls for pills to cool the reins. Call her in. 

Bard, Come in, woman. 

Enter Mrs, Quickly. , 

Quick. By your leave; I cry you mercy: Give your 
worship good-morrow. 

Fal. Take away these chalices : * Go brew me a 
pottle of sack finely. 

Bar. With eggs, sir ? 

Fal. ^Simple of itself 5 1*11 no pullet-sperm in my 
bxewage. — [£atf Baudolph.] — How now? 

Quick. Many, sir, I come to your worship firom 
mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford ! I have had ford enough : I 
was thrown into the ford : I have my beUy full of ' 
ford. 

Quick. Alas the day ! good heart, that was not her 
fiiult ; she does so take on with her men } they mis- 
took their erection. 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish woman's 
promise. 
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Quick. Well> she laments^ sir, for it, that it woiild 
jeam your heart to aee it. Her husband goes thii 
morning a birding ; she desires you once more to 
come to her between eight and nine : I must cany 
her word quickly : she'll make you amends, I wanrant 
you. 

Fed. Well, I will visit her : Tell her so 5 and bid 
her think, what a- man is : let her consider his frailty, 
and then judge of my merit. 

Quick. I will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say*st thou I 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

FaL Well, be gone : I will not miss her. x 

Quick. Peace be with you, sir ! [Exit. 

FaL I marvel, I hear not of master Brook ; he sent 
me word to stay within: I like his money well. 0, 
here he ccrnies. 

Enter Ford. 
Ford. Bless you, ^ir ! 

Fal. Now, master Brook ? you come to know what 
hath passed between me and Ford's wife ? 

Ford. That, indeed, sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you I was at 
' her house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And how sped you, sir ? 

FaL Very ill-favouredly, master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir? Did she change her deter« 
mination ? 

Fal. No, master Brook; but the peaking comuta, 
her husband, master Brook, dwelling in a continual 
'larum of jealousy, comes me in the instant of our 
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encountef> after we had embraced, kissed, protested, 
and, as it Were, spoke the prologue of our comedy ; 
and at his heels a rabble of his companions, thither 
jptovokcd and instigated by his distfertiper, and, for- 
800th, to sedrch his house for his wife's love. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

Fal. 'While I was there. 

tord. Aiid did he search for you, and cotild not 
^d you ? ' 

Fed. You shall hear. As good luck would have it, 
comes iti one mistress Page; giv^s iiitfeUigence of 
Ford's approach; and> by her invention, and Ford's 
wife's distraction, they conveyed me into a buck- 
basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fd. By the Lord, a btick*basket : rammed me in 
with foul shirts and Smocks, socks, foul stockings, 
and greasy napkins 5 that, master Brook, there was 
the rankest compound of villainous stnell, that ever 
ofibnde^ nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there ? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, master Brook, what I 
have suffered to bring this woman to feVil for your 
good. Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple of 
Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called fotth by their 
mistress, to catry me in the name of foul clothed to 
Datchet-lane: they took me on their shoulders; met 
the jealous knave their master in the door; who asked 
them once or twice what they had in their basket : I 
quaked for fear, lest tlie lunatic knave would have 
searched it; but Fate, ordaining he should be a 
cuckold, held his hand. Well ; on went he for a 

VOL. I. R ' 
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search^ and away went I for foul clothes. But mark 
the sequel, master Brook : I suffered the pangs of 
three several deaths : first, an intolerable fright, to be 
detected with a jealous rotten bell-wether : next, to 
be compassed like a good bilbo, ' in the circumfer- 
ence of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head : and then, 
to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with stink- 
ing clothes that fretted in their own grease : think of 
that, — a man of my kidney, — ^think of that 5 that am 
as subject to heat as butter ; a man of continual dis- 
solution and thaw ; it was a miracle to *scape suffo- 
cation. And in the height of this bath, when I was 
more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish, 
to be thrown itito the Thames, and cooled, glowing 
hot, in that surge, like a horse-shoe 5 think of that j 
— ^hissing hot, — ^think of that, master Brook. 

Ford. In good sadness,^ sir, I am sorry that for my 
sake you have suffered all this. My suit then is des- 
perate you'll undertake her no more. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown into ^tna, as 
I have been into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. 
Her husband is this morning gone a birding : I have 
received from her another embassy of meeting; *twixt 
eight and nine is the hour, master Brook. 

Ford, *Tis past .eight alrieady, sir. 

Fal. Is it? I will then address^ me (o my ap- 
pointment. Come to me at your convenient leisure, 
and you shall know how I speed 5 and the conclusion 
shall be crowned with your enjoying her : Adieu. 



7 Bilboa, where the best blades are made. 
• Seriousness. » Make myself ready. 
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You shall have hex, master Brook ; master Brook^ 
you shall cuckold Ford. [Exit, 
Ford, Hum ! ha ! is this a vision ? is this a dream ? 
do I sleep? Master Ford, awake; awake, master 
Ford 5 there's a hole made in your best coat, master 
Ford. This 'tis to be married! this 'tis to have 
linen, and buck-baskets ! — Well, I will proclaim my- 
self what I am : I will now take the lecher j he is at 
my house : he cannot 'scape me 3 'tis impossible he 
should 3 he cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor 
into a pepper-box : but, lest tlie devil that guides 
him should aid him, I will search impossible places. ^ 
Though what I am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I 
would not, shall not make me tame : if I have horns 
to make one mad, let the proverb go with me, I'll be 
horn mad. [Exit* 

ACT IV. 
SCENE L The Street. 

Enter Mrs, Vag^^ Mrs, Quickly, a«</ William. 

Mrs, Page. Is he at master Ford's already, 
think'st thou ? 

Quick. Sure, he is by this j or will be presently : 
but truly, he is very courageous ■ mad, about hia 
throwing into the water. Mistress Ford desires you 
to come suddenly. 

Mrs. Page. 1*11 be with her by and by j I'll but 

■ Outrageous. , 
R 2 
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bring my young man here to school : Look^ where 
his master comes *tis a playing-day^ I see. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now, sir Hugh ? no school to-day ? 

Eva. No i master Slender is let the boys leave to 
play. 

Quick. Blessing of his heart ! 

Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh^ my husband says, my son 
profits nothing in the world at his book j I pray you, 
ask him some questions in his accidence. 

Em. Ck>me hither, William | hold up your head; 
come. 

Mrs. Page. Come on, sirrah ; hold up your head j 
answer your master, be not afraid. 
Era. William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 
JFiU. Two. 

Quick. Truly, I thought there had been one num- 
ber more j because they say, od*8 nouns. 

Eva. Peace your tattlings. What is fair, William? 
WiU. Pulcher. 

Quick. Poulcats ! there are fairer things than pool- 
cats, sure. 

Eva» You are a very simplicity 'oman 5 I pray 
you, peace. What is iapis, William } 
WiU. A stone. 

Eva. And what is a stone, William ? 
WiU. A pebble. . 

Eva. No, it is lapis; 1 pray you remember in your 
prain. 

Will. Lapis. 
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Eva. That is good WiUiam. What is he, William, 
that does lend articles ? 

WUL Articles are borrowed of the pronoun 5 and 
be thus declined, Svigulariterj nomutatiro, kic, hcecy hoc. 

Eva. Nommatwo, hig, hag, hog ; pray you, mark : 
gemtrcoy hufm: Well, what is your accusative case? 
, Will. Accusatko, hinc. 

Boa, I pray you, have your remembrance, child 5 
Accmativoj king, hang, hog. 

Quick. Hang hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 

Eva. Leave your prabbles, 'oman. What is the 
focative case, William? 

Will. O^Focativoy O. 

Eva. Remember, William j focative is, caret. 
Quick. And thafs a good root. 
Eva. 'Oman, forbear. 
Mrs. Page. Peace. 

Bca. What |s yom genitive case plural, William ? 
Will. Genitive case? 
Eva. Ay. 

Will. Genitive^— horum, harum, horum. 
Quick. 'Vengeance of Jenny's case! fie on her I 
—never name her, child, if she be a whore. , 
Eva. For shame, 'oman, 

Qidck. You do ill to teach the child such words : he 
teaches him to hick and to hack, which they'll do fast 
enough of themselves j and to call horum : — ^fie upon 
you ! 

Eva. 'Ctoan, art thou lunatics ? hast thou no un- 
derstandii^s for thy cases, and the numbers of the 
genders ? Thou art as foolish christian creatures as 
I would desires. 
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Mrs. Page. Fr'ythee hold thy peace. 

Eva. Shew me now, William, some declensions of 
your pronouns. 

fFill, Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Eva. It is ki, ka, cod; if you forget your hies, your 
km, and your cw/*, you must be preeches. * Go your 
ways, and play, go. 

Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar, than I thought 
he was. 

Eva, He is a good sprag^ memory. Farewell, 
mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good sir Hugh. [Exit Sir 
Hugh.] Get you home, boy. — Come, we stay too 
long. Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
A Room in Ford's House. 
Enter Falstaff and Mrs. Ford. 

Pal. Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten up my 
sufferance : I see, you are obsequious * in your love, 
and I profess requital to a hair's breadth j not only, 
mistress Ford, in the simple office of love, but in 
all the accoutrement, complement, and ceremony of 
it. But are you sure of your husband now ? 

Mrs. Pord. He's a birding, sweet sir John. 

Mrs. Page. \lVithin.'] What hoa, gossip Ford! 
what hoa ! 

Mrs. Ford. Step into the chamber, sir John. 

[Exit Falstaff. 

* Brccchsd, i. e. flogged. 
I Apt to learn. 4 Sorrowful. 
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Enter Mrs. Page.' 

Mrs. Page, How now, sweetheart ? who's at home 
beside yourself? 
Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 
Mrs. Page, Indeed ? 

Mrs. Fojcd. No, certainly; — speak louder. [^Aside. 
Mrs, Page. Truly, I am so glad you have nobody 
here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why ? 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is in his 
oldlunes^ again: he so takes on yonder with my 
husband; so rails against all married mankind; so 
curses all Eve's daughters, of what complexion so* 
ever and so buffets himself on the forehead, crying. 
Peer vut^ peer out !^ that any madness, I ever yet be- 
held, seemed but tameness, civility, and patience, to 
this his distemper he is in now : I am glad the fat 
knight is not here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him ? 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him 5 and swears, he was 
carried out, the last time he searched for him, in a 
basket : protests to my husband, he is now here ; 
and hath drawn him and the rest of their company 
from their sport, to make another experiment of hia 
suspicion : but I am glad the knight is not here ; 
now he shall see his own foolery. 

Mrs, Ford. How near is he, mistress Page ? 

Mrs, Page. Hard by; at street end; he will be 
here anon. 

5 Mad fits. 

6 children call on a snail to push forth his horns* 
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Mrs, Ford. I am undone ! — ^the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then you are utterly shamed, 
• and he's but a dead man. ^ What a woman are you? 
— Away with him, away with him j better shame 
than murder. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go ? how should 
I bestow liim ? Shall I put him into the basket again? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

F(d. No, I'll come no more i' the basket : May I 
not go out, ere he come ? 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of master Ford's broths* 
watch the door with pistols, that none shall issue 
out; otherwise yon might slip away ere he came. 
But what make you here ? 

Fal. What shall I do?— ^Fll creep up into the 
chimney, 

Mrs. Foi'd. There they always i^se to discharge 
their birding-pieces : Creep into the kiln-kole. 
Fal. Where is it ? 

Mra, Fthrd. He will seek there on my word. Nei- 
ther press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but lie 
hath an abstract for the remembrance of such 
places, and goes to them by his note : There is no 
biding you in the house. 

Fal. I'll go out then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in' your own semblance, 
you die, sir John. Unless you go out disguised,^ 
Mrs, Ford. How might we disguise him > 
Mrs^ Page. Alas the day, 1 know not. Tliere is 
no woman's gown big enough for him otherwise. 
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be might put on a hat^ a muffler^ x&nd a kerchief^ 
and so escape* 

Fui, Good hearta> devise something: any extre- 
mity, rather than a mischief. 

Mrs, ford. My maid's aunt, the fat woman of 
Brentford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page, On my word, it will serve him 5 she'g 
as big as he is ; and there's her thrum'd hat, and her 
muffler too : Run up, sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. (Jo, go, sweet sir John : mistress Page 
and I, will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs, Page, Quick, quick 5 we'll come drew you 
straight :' put on the gown the while. 

[Ejnt Falstaff. 

Mrs. Ford.^ I would my husband would meet him 
In this shape : he cannot abide the old woman of 
Brentford; he swears, she's a witch; forbade her 
ny hou^, and hath threatened to beat her. 

Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy husband's 
mdgel; and the devil guide his cudgel afterwards! 

Mrs, Ford, But is my husband coming ? 

Mrs. Page, Ay, in good sadness^, is he; and talks 
>f the basket too, howsoever he hath had intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. W^'U try that 5 for 1*11 appoint my men 
» carry the basket again, to meet him at the door 
«rith it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he'll be here presently : let's 
;o dress him like the witch of Brentford. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll first direct my men, what they 
shall do with the basket. Go up^ I'll bring linen for 
him straight. \^ExU. 



• Seriousness. 
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Mrs. Page. Hanghim^ dishonest varlet! we can- 
hot misuse him enough. 
We'll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest too : 
We do not act, that often jest and laugh y 
'Tis old but true. Still swine eat all the draff', [Exit 

Re-enter Mrs. Ford, with two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford, Gro, sirs, take the basket again on your 
shoulders; your master is hard at door; if he bid 
you set it down, obey him : quickly, despatch. [Exit. 

1. Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

2. Serv. Pray heaven, it be not full of the knight 
again. 

1. Sere. I hope not; I had as lief bear so much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and Sir 
Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, master Page, have 
you any way then to unfool me again ? — Set down 

the basket, villain : — Somebody call my wife : 

N You, youth in a basket, come out here ! — O, you 
panderly rascals ! there's a knot, a ging,^ a pack, a 
conspiracy against me: Now shaU the devil be 
shamed. What! wife, I say! come, come forth; 
behold what honest clothes you send foith to bleach- 
ing. 

Page. Why, this passes 4* Master Ford, you are not 
to go loose any longer ; you must be pinioned. 



9 Gang. 



» Surpasses, to go beyond bounds. 
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Eva. Why, this is lunatics ! this is mad as a mad 
dog! 

Shal. Indeed^ master Ford^ this is not well indeed. 

Enter Mrs. FpRD. 

Ford. So say I too, sir. — Come hither, mistress 
Ford ; mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest 
wife, the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous 
fool to her husband ! — I suspect without cause^ mis- 
tress, do I ? 

Mrs, Ford. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you 
suspect me in any dishonesty. 

Ford. Well said, brazen-face; hold it out. 

Come forth, sirrah. ^Pulls the clothes out of' the basket. 

Page. This passes ! 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed ? let the clothes 
alone. 

Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Eva. 'Tis unreasonable! Will you take up your 
wife's clothes ? Come away. 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why, — 

Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there was one 
conveyed out of my house yesterday in this basket : 
Why may not he be there again ? In my house I am 
sure he is : my intelligence is true j my jealousy is 
reasonable : Pluck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall die a 
flea's death. 

Page. Here's no man. 

Shal. By my fidelity, this is not well, master Ford 5 
this wrongs you. 
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Eva. Master Ford^ joa must praj^ and oot jfollow 
th^ imaginations of your own heart : this is jealousies. 

Ford, Well, he'a not here I seek for. 

Page, No, nor no where else, but in your bndn. 

Ford. Help to search my bouse this one time : if 
I find not what I seek;i show no colour for my ex- 
tremity, let me for ever be your table-sporty let them 
9ay of me. As jealous as Ford, that searched a hoUow 
walnut for his wife's leman.* Satisfy me once mcwe 
once more search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What hoa, mistress Page ! come you, 
and the old woman down 5 my husband will come 
into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman ! What old woman's that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of Brent- 
ford. 

Furd. A witch, a queMi, an old cozening queap! 
Have I not forbid her my house ? She ^ omes of er- 
rands, does she? We are simple men; we do not 
know what's brought to pass imder the profession 
of fortune-telling. She works by channs, by spells, 
by the figure, and such daubeiy as this is 5 beyond 
our element : we know nothing.—— Come down, 
you witch, you hag youj come down I say. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband i — good 
gentlemen, let him not strike the old woman. 

IffU^r FAX.STAFF t» wm^*s €l<4kes, kibjf Mrs. Pa»e. 

Mrs, Page. Come, mother Rratt, come, give me 
your hand. 



* Lovert 
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Ford, I'll prat her : ■ ■ O ut .of my door, you 
witch! Xbeats him.'] you rag, you baggage, you pole- 
cat, youronyon! ^ out! outl TD conjure you, I'll for- 
tune-tell you. [ JSjrf^ pA'LSt A ? p . 

Mn, Page* Are you not ashamed? I think, yoii 
hare kill'd the poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it : — "H« a goodly cre- 
dit for yovL. 

ibref. Hang her, witch! 

Eva. By yea and no, I think, the 'cnnan is a witch 
indeed: I like not when a 'oman has a great peard j 
I spy a great peard under her muffler. 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen ? I beseech you, 
follow 5 see but the issue of my jealousy : if I cry 
out thus upon no trail, ^ never trust me when I open ^ 
again. 

Page. Let's- obey his humour a little ftirther: 
Come, gentlemen. 

{^Exeunt Page, Fokd, StHALtoW, and Evaijs. 

Mrs. Page, Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 

Mrs, Ford, Nay, by the mass, that he did not ) he 
beat hitai most unpitifully, methought. 

Mrs. Page. I'll hare the cudgel hallowed, and 
hang o'er the altar ; it hath done meritorious service. 

Mrs. Ford, What think you ? May we, with the 
warrant of woman-hood, and the witness of a good 
conscience^ pursue him with any further revenge ? 

Mrs, Pd^e. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, 
scared out of him> if the devil have him not in 
fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will never, I 
think, in the way of waste, attempt us again. 

3 Scab. ♦ Scent. 5 Cry out. 
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Mrs, Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how we 
have served him ? 

Mrs, Page. Yes, by all means 3 if it be but to 
scrape the figures out of your husband's brans. If 
they can find in their hearts, the poor unviituous fat 
knight shall be any further afflicted, we two will still 
be the ministers. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll warrant, they'll have him publickly 
shamed: and, methinks, there would be no period to 
the jest, should he not be publickly shamed. 

Mrs. Page. Come, to the forge with it then, shape 
it : I would not have things cool. {Exemt. 

SCENE III. 
A Roo?n in the Garter Inn, 

Enter Host and Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir, the GermaAS desire to have three of 
your horses : the duke himself will be to-morrow at 
court, and they are going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should that be, comes so secret- 
ly ? I hear not of him in the court : Let me speak 
with the gentlemen 5 they speak English ? 

Bard. Ay, sir 5 I'll call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses 5 but I'll make 
them pay, I'll sauce them : th^ have ha^ my houses 
a week at command; I have turned away my other 
guests : they must come off; I'll sauce them: Come. 
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SCENE IV. 

A Room in Ford's House. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mrs. Page, Mrs, Forp, md ' 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Eva. Tis one of the pest discretions of a 'oman as 
ever I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these letters at 
an instant ? 

Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 
• Ford, Pardon me, wife : Henceforth do what thou 
wilt J 

I rather will suspect the sun with cold. 
Than thee with wantonness : now doth thy honour 
stand. 

In him that was of late an heretick. 
As firm ^ faith. 

Page. 'Tis well, 'tis well j no more. 

Be not as extreme in submission. 
As in offence j x 

But let our plot go forward : let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us publick sport. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 
Where we may take him, and disgrace him for it. 

Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke of. 

Page: How ! to send him word they'll meet him in 
the park at midnight ! lie, fie 5 he'll never come. ' 

Eva. You say, he has been thrown in the rivers 5 
and has , been grievously peaten, as an old 'oman : . 
methinks, there should be terrors in him, that he 
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should not come ; methinks^ his £esh is punished, he 
shall have no desires. 
Page. So think I too. 

Mrs, Ford, Dense but how you*ll use him when 
he comes^ , 
And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

Mrs, Page. There is an old tale goes, that Heme 
the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest^ 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight. 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd hom*j 
And there he blasts the tree^ and takes ^ the cattle; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 
You have heard of such a spirit 5 and well you know, 
The superstitious idle-headed eld^ 
Received, and did deliver to our age. 
This tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 

Page. Why, yet there want not many, that dofisar 
In deep of night to walk by this Heme's oak : 
But what of this? 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device ; 
lliat FalstaflF at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguised like Heme, with huge homs on his head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he'll come, 
And in this shape : When you have brought him 
thither. 

What shall be done with him? what is your plot?. 
Mrs, Page. That likewise have we tliought upoflf 
and thus : 

Nan Page my daughter, and my little son. 



« Strike?. 
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And three or four more of their growth, we'll dress 

Like urchins, ouphes, * and fairies, green and white. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

And i-attles in their hands 5 upon a sudden. 

As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met. 

Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once 

With some difiused* song ; upon their sight. 

We two in great amazedness will fly : 

Then let them all encircle him about. 

And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean knight ; 

And ask him, why, that hour of fairy iievel. 

In their so sacred paths he dares to tread. 

In shape prophane. 

Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth. 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound,' 
And burn him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. ^ The truth being known. 

We'll all present ourselves ; dis-hom the spirit. 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

Ford. The children must 

Be practised well to this, or they'll ne'er do't. 

Eva. I will teach the children their behaviours ? 
and I will be like a jack-an-apes also, to burn the 
knight with my taber. 

Ford. That will be excellent. I'll go buy them 
vizards. 

Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of all the 
fairies, 

Rnely attired in a robe of white. 

Page. That silk will I go buy 5 — and in tliat time 
Shall master Slender steal my Nan away, ^Aside. 

9 Wild, discordant, > Soundly* 
S 



• Elf, hobgoblin. 
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And marry her at Eton. Go, send to Falstaff 
straight. 

Ford. Nay^ 1*11 to him again in name of Brook: 
He'll tell me all his purpose : Sure, he'll come. 
Mrs. Page. Fear not you that : Gro, get us pro* 
perties,* 
And tricking for our fairies. 

Era. Let us about it: It is admirable pleasures^ and 
feiy honest knaveries. 

lExamt Page, Fo&d, and Eyaks. 
Mrs. Page. Go, mistress Ford, 
Send quickly to sir John, to know bis mind. 

lExit Mrs. Ford. 
I'll to the doctor ; he hath my good will. 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot 
And he my husband best of all afiects : 
The doctor is well money'd, and his friends 
Potent at court $ he, none but he, shall have her. 
Though twenty thousand worthier come to crave her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE V. 
A Room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Host and Simplk. 

Host. What would'st thou have, boor? wH 
tliick-skin? spea^, breathe, discuss; brief, short; 
quick, snap. 

Sim. Marry, sir, I come to speak with sir Jobfl 
Falstaff from nuister Slender. 
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Host, There's his chamber, his house, his castle, 
his standing-bed, and truckle-bed j 'tis painted about 
with the story of the prodigal, fresh and new : Go, 
knock and call 5 he*ll speak like an Antkropophagmian^ 
unto thee : Knock, I say.' 

Sim, There's an old woman, a fat woman, gone up 
into his chamber T]\ be so bold as stay, sir, till she 
come down : I come to speak with her, indeed. 

Host. Ha ! a fet woman ! the knight maybe rob- 
bed : I'll call. — ^Bully knight ! Bully sir John ! speak 
from thy lungs military : Art thou there ? it is' thine 
host, thine Ephesian, calls. 

Fal. [aboroe,'] How now, mine host ? 

Host. Here's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman : Let her descend, bully, let 
her descend } my chambers are honourable : Fye ! 
privacy? fye! 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman 
even now with me 5 but she's gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was't not the wise^ woman of 
Brentford? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, muscle-shell What would 
you with her ? 

Sim. My master, sir, my master Slender, sent to 
ker, seeing her go thorough the streets, to know, sir, 
whether one Nym, sir, that beguiled him of a chain, 
had the chain, or no. 



3 A cannibal. 4 Cunning woman, a fortune-teller. 
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FaL I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir? 

FaL Marry, she says, that the very same man, that 
beguiled master Slender of his chain, cozened him 
of it. 

Sim. I would, I could have spoken with the woman 
herself 5 I had other things to have spoken witiiher 
too, from' him. 

Fal. What are they ? let us know. 

Host, Ay, come 5 quick. 

Sim, I may not conceal them, sir. 

Fd, Conceal them, or thou diest. 

Sim, Why, sir, they were nothing but abouf 
mistress Anne Page j to know, if it were my master's 
fortune to have her, or no. 

Fal, 'Tis, 'tis his fortune. 

Sim, What, sir ? 

Fal. To have hear,— or no : Go } say, the woman 
told me so. 

Sim. May I be so bold to say so, sir ? 

FaL Ay, sir Tike 5 who more bold? 

Sim. I thank your worship : I shall make my mas- 
ter glad with these tidings. [Exit Simple. 

Host. Thou art clerkly,* thou art clerkly, sir John: 
Was there a wise woman with thee ? 

FaL Ay, that there was, mine host 5 one, that 
hath taught me more wit than ever I learned before 
in my life : and I paid nothing for it neitfier, but 
was paid for my learning. 

s Scholsr like. 
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Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Out, alas, sir ! cozenage ! meer cozenage ! 
Host. Where be my horses ? speak well of them 
arletto. 

Bard, Run away with tlie cozeners ; for so soon as 
came beyond Eton, they threw me off, from behind 
ne of them, in a slough of mire 5 and set spurs, 
nd away, like three German devils, three Doctor 
•"austuses. 

Ho9t. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain : 
lo not say, they be fled 3 Germans are honest men. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

Eva, Where is mine host ? 

Hoist. What is the matter, sir? 

Eva. Have a care of ybur entertainments : there ig 
I friend of mine come to town, tells me, there is 
hree couzin germans, that has cozened all the hosts 
if Readings, of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses 
ind money. I tell you for good-will, look you : . you 
ire wise, and full of gibes and vl6uting-stogs ; and 
tis not convenient you should be cozened ; Fare you 
veil. lExit, 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vere is mine Host de Jarterre, 

Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity, and 

ioubtful dilenmia. 
Ca^tts. I cannot tell vat is dat : but it is tell-a me, 

dat you make grand preparation for a duke de Jar^ 
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fnany : by my trot, dere is no duke^ dat the court is 
know to come 1 tell you for good vill : adieu. 

Host, Hue and cry, villain, go : — assist me, knight j 
I am undone : — fly, run, hue and cry, villain! I am 
undone! [^Exeimt Host and Bardglph. 

Fnl. I would, all the world might be cozened; for 
1 have been cozened and beaten too. If it should 
come to the ear of the court, how I have been trans- 
formed, and how my transformation hath been washed 
and cudgeled, they would melt me out of my fat, 
drop by drop, and liquor fishermen's boots with me j 
I warrant, they would whip me with their fine wits, 
till I were as crest-fallen as a dried pear, I never 
prospered since I foreswore myself at Primerofi Well, 
if my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, 
I would repent. — 

Enter Mrs. Quickly. 

' Now ! whence come you ? 

Quick, From the two parties, forsooth. 
FaL The dfevil take one party, and his dam the 
other, and so they shall be both bestowed! I have 
suffered more for their sakes, more, than the villain- 
ous inconstancy of man's disposition is able to bear. 

Quid: And have not they sufiered? Yes, I war- 
want j speciously one of them 5 mistress Ford, good 
heart, is beaten black and blue, that you cannot see 
a white spot about her. 

lal. What teirst thou, me of black and blue? I 
. was beaten myself into all the colours of the rain- 
A. 

6 A game at cards. 
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bow, and I was like to be apprehended for the witch 
of Brentford j but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, my qoimterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
deliver*d me, the knave constable had set me i* the 
stocks, i* the common stocks, for a witch. 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your cham- 
ber : you shall hear how things go ; and, I warrant, 
to your content. Here is a letter will say somewhat. 
Good hearts, what ado here is to bring you together ! 
Sure, one of you does not serve heaven well, that 
you are so crossed. 

Fal. Come up into my chamber. \Exewit. 

SCENE VI. 
Another Room in the Garter Inn, 
Enter Fen^fon and Host. 

Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me ; my mind is 
heavy, I will give over all. 
lent. Yet here me speak : Assist me m my pur- 
pose. 

And, as I am a gentleman, I'll give thee 

A hjmdred pound in gold^ more than your loss. 

Host. I will hear you, master Fenton j and I will, 
at the least, keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page j 
Who, mutually, hath answered my aflFection 
(So far forth as herself might be her chooser,) 
Even to my wbh : I have a letter from her 
Of such contents 9s you will wonder at ; 
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The mirth whereof so larded with my matter^ 
That neither, singly, can be manifested. 
Without the show of botli j — wherein fat Falstaft 
Hath a great scene : the Image of the jest 

[S/undng tlie letter, 

I'll show you here at large. Hark, good mine host: 
To-night at Heme's oak, just 'twixt twelve and one, 
Must my sweet Nan present the fairy queen j 
The purpose why, is herej' in which disguise. 
While other jests are something rank on foot. 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry : she hath consented : 
Now, sir. 

Her mother, even strong against that match. 
And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away. 
While other sports are tasking of their minds. 
And at the deanery, where a priest attends. 
Straight marry her : to this her mother's plot 
She, seemingly obedient, likewise hath 
Made promise to the doctor ; — I^ow, thus it rests: 
Her father means she shall be all in white j 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go. 
She shall go with him : — ^her mother hath intended, 
The better to denote her to the doctor, 
(For they must all be mask'd and vizarded,) 
That, quaint* in green, she shall be loose enrob'd. 
With ribbands pendant, flaring 'bout her head 5 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe. 



7 la the letter. 
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To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token. 
The maid hath given consent to go with him. 
Host, Which mpans she to deceive? father or 
mother ? 

Fent. Both, ray good host, to go along with me: , 
\nd here it rests, — that you*ll procure the yicar 
To stay for me at church, *twi^t twelve and one, 
^jid, in the lawful name of marrying. 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host, Well, husband your device 5 I'll to the vicar : 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 

Fent, So shall I evermore be bound to thee ; 
Besides, I'll make a present recompense. [^Exeunt. 

ACTV. 

SCENE I, A Room in the Garter Im. 
Enter Falstaff and Mrs, Quickly. 

Fal. Pr'ythee, no more prattling j — go. ^I'li 

hold: 9 This is the third time j I hope, good luck lies 
in odd numbers. Away, go 5 theyjsay, there is divi- 
nity in odd numbers, eitlier in nativity, chance, or 
death. — ^Away. 

Quick, I'll provide you a chain j and I'll do what 
I can to get you a pair of horns. 

Fal, Away, I say y time wears : hold up your 
head, and mince. [Exit Mrs. Quickly. 

Enter Ford. 

How now, master Brook ? Master Brook, the matter 
9 Keep to the time. 
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will be known to-night, or never. Be you in the v 
Park about midnight, at Heme's oak, and you shall 
see wonders. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, as you 
told me you had appointed ? » ^ 

FaL I went to her, master Brook, as you see, like 
a poor old man : but I came from her, master Brook, 
like a poor old woman. That same knave. Ford her 
husband, hath the finest mad devil of jealousy in him, 
master Brook, that ever governed frenzy. I will tell 
you. — He beat me grievously, in the shape of a wo- 
man 5 for in the shape of man, master Brook, I fear 
Hot Goliath with a weaver's beam; because I know 
also, life is a shuttle. I am in haste 5 .go along with 
me j I'll tell you all, master Brook. Since I plucked 
geese, played truant, and whipped top, I knew not 
what it was to be beaten, till lately. Follow me : I'll 
tell you strange things of this knave Ford : on whom 
to-night I will be revenged, and I will deliver hi* 
wife into your band. — Follow: Strange things in 
hand, master Brook! follow. [£reiw/. 

SCENE II. 
Windsor Park. 

Enter Vagie, Shallow, Slender. 

Page. Come, come j we'll couch i' the casdeditch, 
till we see the light of our fairies. — ^Remenjiber, son 
Slender, my daughter. 

Slen. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, and 
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we have a nay-word, ■ how to know one another. I 
come to her in white, and cry, mtm; she cries, 
budget ; and by that we know one another. 

Shal, That's good too : But what needs either your . 
wum, or her budget? the white will decipher her wcU 
enough. — It hath struck ten o'clock. 

Page. The night is dark 5 light and spirits will be- 
come it well. Heaven prosper our sport ! No man 
means evil but the devil, and we shall know hun by 
his horns. Let's away; follow me. lExeunt, 

SCENE III. 
The Street in Windsor. 

Enter Mrs. Page, Mrs. Ford, and Dr. Caius, 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, ,my daughter is in 
green : when you see your time, take her by the 
hand, away with her to the deanery, and despatch it 
quickly: Go before into the park> we two must 
go together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do 5 Adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [JEai^ Caius.] My 
husband will not rejoice so much at the abuse of 
FalstafF, as he will chafe at the doctor's marrying my 
daughter : but 'tis no matter 5 better a little chiding, 
than a great deal of heart-break. 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop of 
fairies ? and the Welsh devil, Hugh ? 

Mrs. Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by 
Heme's oak, with obscured lights } which, at the 
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very instant of Falstaff's and our meeting, they will 
at once display to the night. 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs, Page. If he be not amazed, he will be 
mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. 

Mrs. Ford. We'll betray him finely. 
Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters, and theic 
lechery. 

Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on j To the oak, to 
the oak! lExcwU, 

SCENE IV. 
Windsor Park. 
Enter Sir Hugh Evans, and Fairies. 

Eva. Trib, trib, fairies 5 come> and remember 
your parts : be pold, I pray you j follow me into 
the pit ; and when I give the watch-'ords, do as I pid 
you 5 Come, come; trib, trib. lExeunt, 

SCENE V. 
Another part of the Park^ 

Enter Falstaff disguised, with a buck's head on, 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve 5 the 
minute draws on : Now, the hot-blooded gods assist 
me: — ^Remember, Jove, thou wast a buU for thy 
Europaj love set on thy horns. — O powerful love! 
that, in some respects, makes ^ beast a. man 5 in some 
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other^ a man a beast. — Yom were also, Jupiter, a 
swan, for the love of Ledaj — O, omnipotent love! 
how near the god drew to the complexion of a goose? 
—A fault done first in the form of a beast 5 — O Jove, 
a beastly fault ! and then another fault in the seoi- 
blance of a fowl 5 think on*t, Jove 5 a foul fault. — 
When gods have hot backs, what shall poor men do? 
For me, I am here a Windsor st^g 5 and the fattest, 
I think, i* the forest : send me a cool rut-time, Jove^ 
or who can blame me to piss my tallow? Who come^ 
here ? my doe ? 

Enter Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John? art thou there, my deer? my 
male deer ? 

Fal. My doe with the black scut? — ^Let the sky 
rain potatoes 5 let it thunder to the tune of Green 
Sleeves ; hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes j let 
there come a tempest of provocation, I will shelter 
me here, [Embracing her, 

Mrs. Ford, Mistress Page is come with me, sweet- 
heart. 

Fal. Divide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch: 
I will keep my sides to myself, my shoulders for the 
fellow* of this walk, and my horns I bequeath your 
husbands. Am I a woodman? ha! Speak I like 
Heme the hunter ? — ^Why, now is Cupid a child of 
conscience ; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome! [Noise within. 

Mrs, Page, Alas ! what noise ? 

Mrs, Ford* Heaven forgive our sins! 



^ Keeper of the forest. 
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Fal. What should this be? 

Mrs. Pige. ] ^"^^^^ ^'^'^ 

Fal, I thinks the devil will not have me damned, 
lest the oil that is in me should set hell on fire 3 he 
would never else cross me thus. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, /iAe a satyr; JUr*. Quickly, 
and Pistol 3 Anne Page, as the Fairy Queen, 
attended by her brother and others j dressed like fairieSf 
with waxen tapers on their heads. 

Quick. Fairies, black, grey, green, and white. 
You moon-shine revellers, and shades of night. 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny. 

Attend your oflice, and your quality.^ 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. 

Fist. Elves, list your names 5 silence, you aiiy toys. 
Cricket, to Windsor chimnies shalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find*st unrak'd, and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry : ♦ 
Our radiant queen hates sluts, and sluttery. 

Fal. They are fairies > he, that speaks to them, 
shall die : 

1*11 wink and couch : No man their works must eye. 

[^Ues down upon his face. 
Eva. Where's Pede? — Go you, and where you 
find a maid. 
That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said. 
Raise up the organs of her fantasy. 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy 3 



3 Fellowship. 4 Whortlcbehy. 
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But those as sleep, and think not on their sins. 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and 
shins. 

Quick. About, about ; 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out : 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room j 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom. 
In state as wholesome, as in state *tis fit > 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. , 
The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm, and every precious flower : 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest. 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing. 
Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring : 
The expressure that it bears, green let it be^ 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And, Hony soit ^ mal y penscj write. 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and white ^ 
like sapphire, pearl, >and rich embroidery. 
Buckled below fair knight-hood's bending knee: 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.* 
Away ; disperse : But, till 'tis one o'clock. 
Our dance of custom, round about the oak 
Of Heme the hunter, let us not forget. 

Eva. Tray you, lock hand in hand 5 yourselves in 
order set : 

And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be. 
To guide our measure round about the tree. 
But, stay I smell a man of middle eartli. 



5 The letters. 
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Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welsh feiiy! 
iest he transform me to a piece of cheese! 
Fist. Vile worm, thou wast o'er-look'd even in thj 
birth. 

Quick. With trial-fire tonch me his finger-end: 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend. 
And tnrn him to no pain; but if he start. 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Pistt A trial, come. 

Eva. Come, vnH this wood take fire ? 

[Tket/ bum kirn with their tapers, 

Fal. Oh, oh, oh! 

Quick. Ck)mipt, corrupt, and tainted in desire ! 
About him ^ries ; sing a scornful rhjme : 
And, as you trip, still pinch hini to your time. 

Eva. It is right 5 indeed he is full of lecheries and 
iniquity. 

SONG, 

Fye on sinful fantasy! 

Fye on hist and luxury! 

Lust is but a bloody fire^ 

Kindled with unchaste dcsiref 
Fed iti heart ; whose fames aspire. 
As tltoughis do blow them, higher and higher. 
Pinch him^ fairies^ mutually ; 
Finch him for his villainy ; 
Finch him y and bum him, and turn him about. 
Till candles^ and star-light^ and moonshine be out. 

During this song, the fairies pinch FalstafF. Doctor 
Caius comes one way, and steals away a fairy w 
green ; Slender another way, and takes off a fairi/ » 
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wMte: and Fentoo comes'^ and steals awmf Mrs. Anne 
P^. A noise of hmtmg is made within. AU the 
fairies run may. Fdistaff puUs cff" kis buck's heady 
and rises. 

Enter Page, Fokd, Mrs. Page, and Mrs. Ford.^ 
They lay hold on him. 

Page. Nay, do not fly : I think, we have watch*d 
you now 5 

Will none but Heme the hunter serve your turn ? 
Mrs. Page. I pray you, come 5 hold up the jest no 
higher :— 

Now, good sir John, how like you Windsor wives? 
See yeu these, husband ? do not these fair 3rokes^ 
Become the forest better than the town ? 
. Ford. Now, sir, who*s a cuckold now?— Master 
Brook, Falstaff's a knave, a cuckoldly knave; here 
are his horns, master Brook s And, master Brook, he 
hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but his buck-basket, 
his cudgel, and twenty pounds of money; which 
must be paid to master Brook ; his horses are arrest- 
ed for it, master Brook. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; we 
could never meet. I will never take you for my 
love again, but I will always count you my deer. 

Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too; both the proofs are 
extant. 

Fal. And these are not fairies ? I was three or 
four times in the thought, they were not fairies : and 

* Horiii Which FaUtaft'had, 
VOL. I. T 
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yet the guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise of 
my powers, drove the grossness of the foppeiy into a 
received belief, in despite of the teeth o£ all rhyme 
and reason, that they were fairies. See now, how 
wit may be made a Jack-a-lent, when 'tis upon ill 
employment! 

Eca. Sir John FalstafF, serve Got, and leave your 
desires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford, Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Eva. And leave you your jealousies too, I pray yoo. 
* Ford, I will never mistrust my wife again^ till 
^ thou art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal, Have I laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent so gross o'er-^readiiDg 
as this? Amiridden witha Welsh*goat too? Shalll 
have a coxcomb of frize?? 'tis time I Ivere choked 
with a piece of toasted cheese. 

Eva. Sees6 is not good to give putter ; your peily 
is^ all putter. 

Fal. Seese and putter! Have I lived to stand at tfas 
taunt of one that makes fitters of English } Tlus it 
enough to be the decay of lust and late-walking 
through the reahn. 

Mrs. Page. Why, sir John, do yon think, thougli 
we would have thrust virtue out of our hearts by the 
head and shoulders, and have given ourselves without 
scruple to hell, that ever the devil could hav6 made 
you our delight ? 

Ford, What, a hodge-pudding? a bag of flax? 

Mrs. Page. A puffed man ? , 



7 A fool's cap of Welsh materials. 
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Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable 
entrails ? 

Ford, And one that is as slanderous as Satan ? 

Page. And as poor as Job ? 

ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Eva, And given to fornications, and to taverns, 
and sack, and wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, 
and swearings, and starings, pribbles and prabbles ? 

Fal. Well, I am your theme : you have the start 
of me ; I am dejected 3 I am not able to answer the 
Welsh flannel > ignorance itself is a plummet o*er 
ma : use cneuas you will. 

Ford, Marry, sir, we'll bring you to Windsor, to 
one master Brook, that you have cozened of money, 
to whom you should have been a pander: over and 
above that you have suffered, I think, to r^pay that 
money Will be a bidng affliction. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to make 
amends : 

Forgive that sum, and so we'll all be friends. 

Ford. Well, here's my hand 5 all's forgiven at last. 

Page. Yet be cheerfdl,. knight : thou shall eat a 
posset to-night at my house; where I will desire thee 
to ku^ at my wife, that now laughs at thee : Tell her, 
mastej Slender hath married her daughter. 

Mr9. Page. Doctors doubt that : If Anne Page be 
my daughter, she is,*by this, doctor Caius* wife. 

\^Aside, 
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Enter Slender. 

Slen. Whoo, ho! ho! father Page! 
Page, Son! how now? how now^ son? have yon 
despatched ? 

Slen, Despatched — ^1*11 make the best in Glocester- 
shire know on't ; would I were hanged^ Isl, else. 
Page, Of what, son? 

Slen, I came yonder at Eton to many nusties^ 
Anne Page, and she*s a great lubberly boy : If it had 
not been i* the churcli, I would have swinged him> 
or he should have swinged me. If I did not think it 
had been Anne Page, would I might never stir, and 
'tis a post-master's boy. 

Page, Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that ? I think 90, 
when I took a boy for a girl : If I had been manied 
lo him, for all he was in woman's apparel, I would 
not have had him. 

Page, Why, this is your own folly. Did not I tell 
you, how you should know my daughter by her 
garments ? 

Slen. I went to her in white, and ciy'd mum, and 
she cry'd budget, as Anne and I had appointed; and 
yet it was not Anne, but a post-master's boy. 

Eva, Jeshu! Master Slender, cannot you see but 
marry boys? 

Page. O, I am vexed at heart: What shall I do? 

Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry : I knew 
of your purpose; turiled my daughter into green; 
and, indeed, she is now with the doctor at the deaneij; 
and there maiped* 
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Enter Caius. 

Ccam. Vere is nustress Page ? By gar, I am 
cozened; I ha' married ungar^on, a boy; unpaisan, 
by gar, a boy ; it is not Anne Page : by gar, I am 
cozened. 

Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green ? 

Caius. Ay, be gar, and 'tis a boy : be gar, I'll raise 
all Windsor. lExit Caius. 

Ford. This is strange : Who hath got the right 
Anne ? 

Page. My heart misgives me: Here .comes master 
Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

How now, master Fenton? 
Anne. Pardon, good father! good my mother, 
pardon ! 

Page. Now, mistress ? how chance you wept not 
with master Slender ? 
Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master doctor, 
maid ? 

Tent. You do amaze* her: Hear the truth of it. 
You would have married her most shamefully. 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is. She and I, long since contracted. 
Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us^ 
The offence is holy, that she hath committed : 
And this deceit loses the name of craft. 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title; 
8ince therein she doth evitate? and shun 

* Confound her by your questons. 9 Avoid. 
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A thousand irreligious cursed hours^ 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Ford, Stand not amaz*d : here is no remedy^ — 
In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state j 
Money buys lands^ and wives are sold by fate. 

FaL I am glad, though you have ta'en a special 
stand to strike at me, that your arrow hath glanced. 

Page. Well, what remedy? Fenton, heaven give 
thee joy ! 

What cannot be eschew'd, must be embrac*d. 
Fal, When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer ate 
chas'd. 

Eva, I will dance and eat plums at you wedding. 
Mrs. Page, Well, I will muse no further : — ^Master 
Fenton, 

Heaven give you many, many merry days !. 
Good husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fke; 
Sir John and all. 

Ford, Let it be so : — Sir John, 

To master Brook you yet shall hold^our word 5 
For he, to-night, shall lie with Mrs. Ford. lEieunt. 

Of this play there is a tradition preserved by Mr. Rowc, 
that it was written at the command of queen Elizabeth, who 
was so delighted with the character of Falstaff, that she 
wished it to be diffused through more plays ; but suspecting 
that it might pall by continued uniformity, directed the poet » 
diversify his manner, by shewing him in love.^ No task is 
harder than that of writing to the ideas of another. Shakspo^c 
knew what the queen, if the story be true, seems not to hx^ 
known, that by any real passion of tenderness, the selfish craft, 
the careless jollity, and the lazy luxury -of Falstaff mus< 
have suffered so much abatement, that little of his fonncr 
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ctst would have remained. Falstaff could not love, but by 
ceasing to be FalsUff. He could only counterfeit love, and his 
professions could be prompted, not by the hope of pleasure, 
but of money. Thus the poet approached as near as he could 
to the work enjoined him ; yet havmg perhaps in the former 
plays completed his own idea, seems not to have been able to 
give Falstaffall his former power of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and number of 
the personages, who exhibit more characters appropriated and 
discriminated, than perhaps can be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakspeare was the first that produced upon the 
English stage the efiect of language distorted and depraved by 
provincial or foreign pronunciation, I cannot certainly decide. 
This mode of forming ridiculous characters can confer praise 
only on him who originally discovered it, for it requires not 
much of either wit or judgement ; its success must be derived 
almost wholly from the player, but its power in a skilful 
mouth, even he that despises it, is unable to resist. 

The conduct of this drama is deficient ; the action begins and 
ends often, before the conclusion, and the different parts might 
change places without inconvenience ; but its general power, 
that power by which all works of genius shall finally be tried, 
is such, that perhaps it never yet had reader or spectator who 
did not think it too soon at the end. Johnson. 
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Orsino, Duke of lUyria. 
Sebastian, a young gentleman^ brother to Viola. 
Antonio, a sea-captain, friend to Sebastian, 
A sea-captain, friend to Viola. 

Valentine, 7 q^^i^^ attending on the Duke, 
Curio, 3 ^ 
Sir Toby telch, tmcle of Olivia, 
Sir Andrew Agoe-cheek. 
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Fabian, 7 Servants to Oima, 
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Viola, in love with the Duke, 
Maria, Olivias woman. 

Lords, Priests, Sailors, Officers, Musicians^ and other 
Attendants, 
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ACT i. 

SCENE I. AnApartmtntintke'DKlkB'tfakKe. 

Enter Duke, Cukio, Lords; JIfiwicuuit aUeudinf. 
Duke. 

If musick be the food of love, plaj on. 

Give me excess of it } that, surfeiting. 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again j — it had a djing fall : 

O, it canle o'er mf ear like the sweet south. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing, and giving odour .-^Enough ; no morej 

'Tis not so sweet now, as it was before. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou 1 

That notwithstanding thy capacity 

Seceiveth as the sea, nought enters there. 

Of what validity* and pitch soever. 

But fMls into abatement and low price, ^ 

Even in a mintite! so full of shapes is fancy. 

That it alone is high-fantastical.* 

Cur, Will you go hunt, my lord? 

Duke. What, Curio? 

Cur. The hart. 



» Value. 
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Duke. Why, so J do, the noblest that I have: 
when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought, she purg*d the air of pestilence ; 
That instant was I tum*d into a hart ; 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds. 
E'er since pursue me. — ^How now ? what news firom 
her? 

Enter Valentine. 

Vol. So please my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her handmaid do return this answer : 
The element itself, till seven years heat, ' 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
But, like a cloistress, she will veiled walk. 
And water once a day her chamber round 
Wilh eye-offending brine: all this, to season 
A brother's dead love^ which she would keep firesh^ 
And lasting, in her sad remembrance. 

Duke, O, she, that hath a heart of that fine firame^ 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 
How will she love, when the rich golden shafts 
Hath kill*d the Qock of all affections else 
That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart. 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and fill*d| 
(Her sweet perfections,) with one self king !— 
Away before me to sweet beds of flowers j 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. 



^Heated. 
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SCENE II. 

The Sea Coast. 
Enter Viola^ Captain^ and Sailors. 

Vio. What country, friends, is this ? 

Cop. IDyria, lady. 

Vio. And what should I do in Illyria ? 
My brother he is in Elysium. 
Perchance, he is not drown'd : — ^What think you, 
sailors ? 

Cap. It is perchance, that you yourself were saved. 
Vio. O my poor brother ! and so, perchance, may 
he be. 

Cop. Tnie, madam: and, to comfort you with 
chance. 

Assure yourself, after our ship did split. 

When you, and that poor number saved with you. 

Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother. 

Most provident in peril, bind himself 

(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) , 

To a strong mast, that lived upon the sea j 

Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 

I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves. 

So long as I could see. 

Vio. For saying so, there's gold :. 

Mine own escape unfoldeth to my hope. 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority. 
The like of him. Know'st thou this country ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well 5 for I was bred and borp. 
Not three hpurs travel from this very place. 
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Vio. Who governs here ? 

Cap, A noble duke, in nature, 

As in his name. 

Vio. What is his name? 

Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino ! I have heard my fether name him: 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now. 

Or was so very late : for but a month 

Ago I went from hence ; and then *twa8 fresh 

In murmur, (as, you know, what great ones do. 

The less will prattle of,) that he did seek 

The love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What's she ? 

♦ 

Cap, A virtuous maid^ the dao^ter of a count 
That died some twelvemonth since 5 then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
"^flio shortly also died : for whose dear love. 
They say, she hath abjur'd the company 
And sight of m^. 

Vio, O, that I served that lady : 

And might not be delivered to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow, 
^ ^ What my estate is. 

Cap. That were hard to compass ; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, ^ 
No, not the duke*s. 

Vio, There is a fair behaviour in thee, captinn; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 
I will belieVe, thou hast a mind that suits 
' With this thy fair and outward character. 
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I pray ihee, and I*U pay thee bounteously^ 
Conceal me what I am j and be my aid 
For such disguise as> haply^ shall become 
The form of my intent. Ill serve this duke ; 
Thou sbalt present me as an eunuch to him. 
It may be worth thy pains 5 for I can sing. 
And speak to him in many sorts of musick. 
That will allow 4 nie very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I will conunit 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit. 

Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your nmte Til be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see! 

Vio, I thank thee : Lead i;ne on. lExemt* 

SCENE III. 
A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, and Maria. 

Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to take the 
death of her brother thus ? I am sure, care*s an ene* 
my to life. 

Mar. By troth, sir Toby, you must come in earlier 
o'nights) your cousin, my lady, takes great except 
tions to your ill hours. 

Sir To. Why, let her except before excepted. 

Mar, Ay, but you must confine yourself within the 
modest limits of order. • 

Sir To. Confine ? 1*11 confine myself no finer than 
i am : these clothes are good enough to drink in^ 
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and so be these boots too; an they be not, let them, 
hang themselves in their own straps. 

Mar, That quaffing and drinking will undo 70a: 
I heard my lady talk of it yesterday ; and of a foolish 
knight, that you brought in one night here, to be her 
wooer. 

Sir To. Who ? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 
Mar. Ay, he. 

Sir To. He*s as tall ^ a man as any*s in THynsL. 

Mar. What's that to the purpose > 

Sir To. Why, he has three thousand ducats a year. 

Mar. Ay, but he'll have but a year in all these 
ducats ; he*s a very fool, and a prodigal. 

Sir To. Fye, that you'll say so! he plays o' the 
viol-de-gambo, and speaks three or four languages 
word for word without book, and hath all the good 
gifts of nature. 

Mar. He hath, indeed, — ^almost natural : for, be- 
sides that he's a fool, he's a great quarreUer; and, but 
that, he hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he 
hath in quarrelling, 'tis thought among the prudentj^ 
he would quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoimdrels, and 
substractors, that say so of him. Who are they ? 

Mar. They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly 
in your company. 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece; W 
drink to her, as long as there is a passage in my 
throat, and drink in Illyria : He's a coward, and a 
coystril,^ that will not drink to my niece, till 



s Stout. 
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brains turn o* the toe like a parish-top What, wench ? 
Castiliano vulgo } for here comes Sir Andrew Ague- 
face. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Sir And. Sir Toby Belch! how now. Sir Toby 
Belch ? 

Sir To, Sweet sir Andrew ! 

Sir And. Bless you, fair shrew. 

Mar. And you too, sir. 

Sir To, Accost, sir Andrew, accost. 

Sir And. What's that ? 

Sir To. My niece's chamber-maid. 

Sir And, . Good mistress Accost, I desire better 
acquaintance. 

Mar. My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good Mistress Mary Accost, 

Sir To, You mistake, knight: accost, is, front her, 
board her, woo her, assail her. 

Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her 
in thi3 cbmpany. Is that the meaning of accost } 

Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let part so, sir Andrew, 'would 
thou might'st never draw sword again. 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, I would I might 
never draw sword again. Fair lady, do you, think 
you have fools in hand ? 

Mar, Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

Sir And. Marry, but you shall have j and here's 
jny hand. 

Mar, Now, sir, thought is free : I pray you, bring 
your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it drink. 

VOL. I. U 
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Sir And. Wherefore, sweet heart? whafs your 
metaphor ? 

Mar. It*s dry, sir. 

Sir And. Why, I think so; I am not such an ass, 
but I can keep my hand dry. But what's your jest? 

Mar. A dry jest, sir. 

Sir And. Are you full of them ? 

Mar. Ay, sir 5 I have them at my fingers' ends: 
marry, now l iet go your hand^ I am barren. 

[^ExU Maria. 

Sir To. O knight, thou lack*st a cup of canary: 
When did I see thee so put down ? • 

Sir And. Never in your life, I think ; unless you 
see canary put me down : Methinks, sometimes I 
have no more wit than a Christian, or an ordinary 
man has : but I am a great eater of beef, and, I be- 
lieve, that does harm to my wit. 

Sir To. No question. 
- Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forswear it. HI 
ride home to-morrow, sur Tol^. 

Sir To. Fourquoy, my dear knight ? 

Sir And. What is powrgt/oy ? do or not do? I would 
I had bestowed that time in the tongues, that I have 
in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting: O, had I but 
followed the arts ! 

Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent head of 
hair. 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair ? 

Sir To. Past question ; for thou seest, it will not 
curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does't 
not? 
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Sir To, Excellent j it hangs like flax on a distaff j 
and I hope to see a housewife take thee between her 
legs^ and spin it off. 

Sir And, 'Faiths 1*11 home to-morrow, sir Tol^y : 
your niece will not be seen 3 or, if she be, it's four 
to one she'll none of me : the count himself, here 
hard by, wooes her. 

Sir To, She'll none o* the coimt^ she'll not match 
tbove her degreej neither in estate, years, nor wit 5 I 
have heard her swear it. Tut, there's life in't, man. 

Sir And, I'll stay a month longer. I am a fellow 
o' the strangest mind i' the world j I delight in masques 
and revels sometimes altogether. 

Sir To, Art thou good at these kick-shaws, knight ? 

Sir And, As any man in Ulyria, whatsoever he be, 
under the degree of betters 5 and yet I will not 
compare with an old man. 

Sir Tp, What is thy excellence in agalliard, knight ? 

Sir And, 'Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To, And I can cut the mutton to't. 

Sir And, And, I think, I have the back-trick, 
limply as strong as any man in Illyria. 

Sir To, Wherefore are these things hi(i? wherefore 
have these gifts a curtain before them? are they like 
to take dust, like mistress Mall's picture ? why dost 
thou not go to church in a galliard, and come home 
in a coranto ? My very walk should be a jig j I would 
not so much as make water, but in a sink-a-pace. ^ 
What dost thou mean ? is it a world to hide virtues 



7 Cinfue-^accy the name of a dance, 
u 5 
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in? I did thinks by the excellent constitation of tliy 
leg^ it was formed under the star of a galliard. 

Sir And. Ay, 'tis strong, and it doer indiflferent 
well in a flame-coloured stock.* Shall we set about 
■ome revels ? 

Sir To, What shall we do else ? were we not bom 
under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus ? that* s sides and heart. 

Sir To. No, sir; it is legs and thighs. Let me see 
thee caper: ha! higher: ha, ha!— -excellent! 

lExcmt, 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Duke's Palaec. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola in tnan*s attire. 

Vol. If the duke continue these favours towards 
you, Cesario, you are like to be much advanced; he 
hath known you but three days, and already you are 
no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour^ or my ne^genoe, 
that you call in question the continuance of his love: 
Is he inconstant, sir, in his favours ? 

VaL No, believe me. 

EfUer Duke, Curio, and Attendants. 

Vio. I thank you. Here com^s the count. 
Duke, Who saw Cesario, ho ? 
Vio. On your attendance, my lord j here. 
Duke. Stand you awhile aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou know*st no less but all; I have undasp'd 



s Stocking. 
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To thee the book even of my secret soul : 
Therefore^ good youths address thy gait 9 unto her$ 
Be not deny*d access^ stand at her doors^ 
And tell them^ there thy fixed foot shall grow. 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord. 

If she be so abandoned to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

Duke. Be clamorous, and leap aU civil bounds. 
Rather than make unprofited return. 

Fio, Say, I do speak with her, my lordj What 
then ? . 

Duke. O, then unfold the passion of my love. 
Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith : 
It shall become thee well to act my woes y 
She will attend it better in thy youth. 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aspect. 

Fio. 1 think not so, my lord. 

Duke. Dear lad, believe it i 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say, thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth, and rubious j thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, shrill, and sdund. 
And all is semblative a woman's part. 
1 know, thy constellation is right apt 
For this affair: — Some four, or five, attend him; 
All, if you will; for' I myself am best. 
When least in company : — ^Prosper well in this. 
And thou shalt live as fi^ly as thy lord. 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Fio. 1*11 do my best. 



9 Co thy way. 
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To woo your lady: yet, ^Aside.^ n barful' strife! 
Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. [ExmL 

SCENE V. 
A Room in Olivia's House, 
Enter Maeia^ and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, eithe]r tell me where thou hast been, 
or I will not open my lips, so wide ds a bristle may 
enter, in way of thy excuse : my lady will hang thee 
for thy absence. 

Clo, Let her hang me : he, that is well hanged in 
this world, needs to fear no colours. 

Mar, Make that good. 

Clo, He shaU see none to feai . 

Mar, A good lenten * answer : I can tell thee where 
that saying was born, of, I fear no colours. 

Clo, Where, good mistress IVJaiy? 

Mar, In the, wars j and that may you be bold to 
say in your foolery. 

Ch, Well, God ^ve them wisdom, that have it} 
and those that are fools, let llidn use their talents. 

Mar, Yef ycra will be hanged, for being so long 
absent: or, to be turned away; is not that as good as 
a hanging to you ? 

Clo, Many a good hanging prevents a bad mar- 
riage ; and, for turning away, let summer bear it out. 

Mar, You are resolute then ? 

Clo, Not so neither 5 but I am resolved on two 
points. 

» Full of impediments. , * Short and spare. • 
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Mar. Tha^ if one breaks ^ the other will holcl $ or^ 
if both breaks your gaskins fall. 

Clo, Apt, in good faith; very apt! Well, go thy 
way ; if sir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert ag 
witty a piece of Eve*s flc^ as stoy in Illyria. 

Mar. Peace, you vogue, no more o* tjiat; here 
comes my lady: make your excuse wisely, you were 
best. [Exit. 

Enter Olivia, asid Malvolio. 

Clo. Wit, and't be thy will, put me into good 
£M)Iing ! Those wits, that think they have thee, do 
very oft prove fools; and I, that am siu« I lack thee, 
may pass for a wise man : For what says Quinapalus ? 

Better a witty fool, than a foolish wit. God bless 

thee, lady ! 

OIL Take the fool away. 

Clo. Do you not hear, fellows? Take away the 
lady. 

Oti, Go to, you're a dry fool; I'll no more of you: 
besides, you grow dishonest. 

Clo, Two faults, madonna,^ that drink and good 
counsel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then 
is the fool not dry; bid the dishonest man mend him- 
self; if he mend, he is no longer dishonest; if he 
cannot, let the botcher mend himt Any thing, that's 
mended; is but patched : virtue, that transgresses, is 
but patched with sin ; and sin, that amends, is but 
patched with virtue : If that this simple syllogism 
will serve, so; if it will not. What remedy? As 

^ Points were hooks which fastened the hose or breechef . 
> 4 Italian^ mistress, dame. 
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there is no tnie cuckold but calamity, so beauty's 
a flower : — ^the lady bade take away the fool 5 there- 
fore, I say again, take her away. 

OIL Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Clo, Misprision in the highest degree! — ^Lady, 
Cucullus nm facit monackum; that's as much as to say, 
I wear not motley in my brain. Good madonna, 
give me leave to prove you a fool. 

Oli, Can you do it ? 

Clo, Dexteriously, good madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Clo. I must catechize you for it, madonna 5 Good 
my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Oli, Well, sir, for want of other idleness, I'll 'bide 
your proof. 

Clo, Good madonna, why mourn'st thou ? 

Oli. Gx)od fool, for my brother's death. 

Clo. 1 think, his soul is in hell, madonna.. . 

Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 

Clo, The more fool you, madonna, to mourn for 
your brother's soul being in heaven.*— Take away 
the fool, gentlemen. 

OH, What think you of this fool, Malvolio ? doth 
he not mend ? 

Mai. Yesj and shall do, till the pangs of death 
shake him: Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth 
ever makJj the better fool. 

Clo, God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for 
the better encreasing your folly I Sir Toby will be 
sworn, that I am no fox 5 but he will not pass hii 
' word for two-pence that you are no fool. 

Oli. How say you to that, Malvplio? 
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Mai. I marvel your ladyship takes delight in such 
a barren rascal > I saw him put down the other day 
with an ordinary fool^ that has no more brain, than a 
stone. Look you now, he's out of his guard already ; 
unless you laugh and minister occasion to^im, he 
IS gagged. I protest, I take these wise men, that 
crow so at these set kind of fools, no better than the 
fools* zanies.^ 

0/i. O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio^ and 
taste with a distempered appetite. To be generous, 
guiltless, and of free disposition, is to take those 
things for bird-bolts,^' that you deem cannon-bullets : 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do 
nothing but rail 5 nor no railing in a known discreet 
man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now Mercury endue thee with leasing,' for 
thou speakest well of fools ! 

Re-enter Maria. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentle- 
man, much desires to speak with you. 

OH. From the count Orsino, is it ? 

Mar, I know not, madam > *tis a fair young man, 
and well attended. 

OH. Who of my people hold him in delay ? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

OH, Fetch him off, I pray youj he speaks nothing 
but madman : Fye on him ! lExU Maria.] Go you, 
Malvolio 5 if it be a suit from the count, I am sick. 



> Fools' baubles. • Short arrows. 7 Lying. 
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or not at home^ what you will, to dismiss it lExit 
Malvolio.] Now you see, sir, how your fooling 
grows old, and people dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy 
eldest son should be a fool : whose skull Jove cram 
with brains, for here he comes, one of thy kin, has 
a most weaikpia mater, ^ 

Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

OH, By mine honour, half drunk.-— What is he at 
the gate, cousin ? 

Sir To, A gentleman. 

on. A gentleman? What gendeman ^ 

Sir To, *Tis a gentleman here — A plague o'tbese 
pickle-herrings ! — ^How now, sot ? 

Clo. Good sir Toby,— 

OH, Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early 
by this lethargy ? 

Sir To, Lechery ! I defy lechery : There's one at 
the gate. 

OH, Ay, marry ; what is he ? 

Sir To, Let him be the devil, an he will, I care 
not : give me faith, say I. Well, it*s all one. lExit, 

OH, What's a drunken man like, fool > 

Clo, Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a madman ; 
one draught above heat makes him a fool j the second 
mads him ^ and a third drowns him. 

OH, Go thou and seek the coroner, and let him sit 
o* my coz j for he's in the third degree of drink, he*« 
drown'd : go, look after him. 



• The cover of the bram. 
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Clo, He is but mad yet^ madonna 5 and the foo^ 
shall look to the madman. . ^Exit Clown. 

Re-enter Malvolio, 

MaL Madam, yond* young fellow swears he will 
speak with you. I told him you were sick 3 he takes 
on him to understand so much, and. therefore comes 
to speak with you: I told him you were asleep 5 he 
seems to have a fore-knowledge of that too, and 
tiierefore comes to speak with you. What is to be- 
said to him, lady ? he's fortified against any denial. 

OIL Tell him, he shall not speak with me. 

Mai. He has been told so 3 and he says, heUl stand 
at your door like a sheriff's post, and be the supporter 
of a bench, but he'll speak with you. 

0/i., What kind of man is he ? 
- Mai. Why, of man kind. 

OH. What manner of man ? 

MaL Of very ill manner ^ he'll speak with you j 
will you, or no. 

Oil. Of wliat personage, and years, is he ? 

Mai, Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy ; as a squash is before 'tis a peascod, 
or a codling when 'tis almost an apple: 'tis with him 
e'en standing water, between boy and man. He is 
very well-favoured, and he speaks very shrewishly; 
one would think, his mother's milk were scared out 
of him. 

OIL . Let him approach : Call in my gentlewoman. 
Mai. Gentlewoman, my lady calls. lExU^ 
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Re-enter Maria. 

0//. Give me my veil: come, throw it o'er my 
face j 

We'D once more hear Orsino's embassy. 

Enter Viola. 

Fio. The honourable lady of the house, which ii 
she? 

Oli. Speak to me, I shall answer for her? Your 
will? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable 
beauty, — pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of the 
house, for I never saw her : I would be loath to cast 
away my speech 3 for, besides that it is excellendy 
well penned, I have taken great pains to con it. 
Good beauties, let me sustidn no scorn; I am very 
comptible,9 even to the least sinister usage. 

Oli. Whence came you, sir ? 

Vio. I can say little more than I have studied, and 
that question's out of my part. Grood gentle one, 
give me modest assurance, if you be the lady of the 
house, that I may proceed in my speech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart : and yet, by the very 
fangs of malice, I swear, I am not that I play. Are 
you the lady of the house ? 

Oli. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 

Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp 
yourself 5 for what is yours to bestow, is not yours 
to reserve. But this is firom my commission : I will 

9 Account&ble. 
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on with my speech in your praise, and then shew 
you the heart of my message. 

OH. Come to what is important in't: I forgive you 
the praise. 

Vio. Alas, I took great pains to study it, and *tif 
poetical. 

OH, It is the more like to be feigned ; I pray you, 
keep it in. I heard, you were saucy at my gates j 
and allowed your approach, rather to wonder at you 
than to hear you. If you be not mad, be gone ; if 
you have reason, be brief : 'tis not that time of moon 
with me, to make one in so skipping a dialogue. 

Mar, Will you hoist sail, sir ? here lies your way. 

Vio. No, good swabber ^ I am to hull here a little 
longer. — Some mollification for your giant, ^ sweet 
lady. 

Oli. TeD me your mind, 
Vio. I am a messenger. 

OH. Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliver, 
when the courtesy of it is so fearful. Speak your 
office. 

Vio, It alone concerns your ear. I bring no o^r* 
ture of war, no taxation of homage ^ I hold the olive, 
in my hand : my words are as fidl of peace as 
matter. 

OH. Yet you began rudely. What are you ? what 
would you ? 

Vio. The rudeness, that hath appeared in me, have 
I leam*d firom my entertainment. What I am, and 

» It appears from several parts of this play that the original 
actress of Maria was very short. 
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what I would, are as secret as maidenhead: to yoor 
cars, divinity j to any other's, prophanation. 

OH, Give us the place alone : we will bear this 
divinity. lExit Maria.] Now, sir, what is your 
text? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, 

OIL A comfortable doctrine, and much may be 
said of it. Where lies your text. 
Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

OIL In his bosom? In what chapter of his bosom? 
Vio. To answer by the method, in the first of his 
heart. 

Oli, O, I have read itj it is heresy. Have you no 
'more to say ? 

Vio, Good madam, let me see your face. 

OIL Have you any commission from your lord to 
negociate with my face? you are now out of your 
text ; but we will draw the curtain, and shew you the 
picture. Look you, sir, such a one as I was this pre- 
sent:' Is't not well done? ll/m-eiling* 

Vio, Excellently done, if God did all. 

OIL 'Tis in grain, sirj 'twill endure wind and 
weather. 

Vio. 'Tis beauty truly blent, * whose red and white 
]^^ature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruel'st she alive. 
If you will lead these graces to the grave. 
And leave the world no copy. 

OIL O, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted,- I will 
give out divers schedules of my beauty : It shall be 



I Presents. ^ Blended, mixed together. 
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inventoried ; and every particle, and utensil, labelled 
to my will : as, item, two Ups indifferent redj item> 
two grey eyes, with lids to them 5 item, one neck, 
one chin, and so forth. Were you sent hither to 
'praise me ? 

Vio. I see you what you are : you are too proud; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 
My lord and master loves you ; O, such love 
Could be but recompensed, though you were crown*d 
The nonpareil of beauty ! 

Oli. * How does he love me ? 

Vio, With adorations, with fertile tears. 
With groans' that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 

Oli. Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love 
him : 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble. 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulged, ' free, leam'd, and valiant^ 
And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 
A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. Jf 1 did love you in my master's flame. 
With such a sufferings such a deadly life. 
In your denial I would find no sense, 
I would not understand it. 
OIL V Why, what would you } 

Vio, Make me a willow cabin aft your gate. 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons'* of contemned love. 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; 

3 Well spoken of by the world* 
♦ Cantos, verses. 
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Holla yoar name to the reverberate' hills^ 
' A^d make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! O, yon should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth. 
But you should pity me. 

OH, You might do much : What is your parentage? 

Vio, Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman, 

OH. Get you to your lord ; 

I cannot love him : let him send no more ; 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again. 
To teD me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
I thank you for your pains : spend this for me. 

Vio, I am no fee*d post,^ ladyj keep your pursc} 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint, that you shall love ; 
And let your fervour, like my master*s, be 
Plac*d in contempt! Farewell, fair cruelty. [Exit. 

Oli. What is yoxu: parentage? 
Ab<yD€ my fortunes, yet my state is well: 

I am a gentleman, 1*11 be sworn thou art j 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 
Do give thee five-foM blazon:' — ^Not too 6st:— 
softl soft! 

Unless the master were the man. — How now? 
Even 80 quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections^ 
With an invisible and subtle stealth. 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be.— 
What, ho, Malvolio !— 

5 Echoing. • Messenger. ^ Procljunation of gentility* 
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Re-enter Malvolio. 



M<d. 



Here, madam, at your service. 



OH. Run after that same peevish messenger. 
The county's^ man: he left this ring behind him. 
Would I, or not 5 tell him, I'll none of it. 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord. 
Nor hold him up with hopes 5 I am not for him : 
If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
I'll give him reasons for't. Hie thee, Malvolio. 

Mtf/.- Madam, I will. lExU. 

Oli. I do I know not what : and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, shew thy force : Ourselves we do not owe 5 9 
What is decreed, must be j and be this so ! [Exit. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. The Sea-coast. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian, 

Ant, Will you stay no longer ? nor will you not, 
that I go witli you ? 

Seb. By your patience, no : my stars shine darkly 
over me 5 the malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, 
distemper yours 5 therefore I shall crave of you your 
leave, that I may bear my evils alone : It were a bad 
recompense for your love, to lay any of them on you. 

Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you are 
"bound. 



* Count. 



9 Own, possess. 
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Set, No, *sooth, sir j my determinate voyage is 
mere extravagancy. But I perceive in you so excel* 
lent a touch of modesty, that you will not exttnt from 
me what I am willing to keep in } therefore it charges 
me in manners the rather to express ' myself. You 
must know of me then, Antonio, my name is Se- 
bastian, which I called Rodorigo; my father was 
that Sebastian of Messaline, whom I know, yoa 
have heard of : he left behind him, myself, and a 
sister, both bom in an hour. If the heavens had been 
pleased, 'would we had so ended ! but, you, sir, al- 
tered that y for, some hour before you took me fiK)m 
the breach of the sea, was my sister drowned. 

Ant. Alas, the day! 

Seb, A lady, sir, though it was smd she much re- 
sembled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : 
but, though I could not, with such estimable wonder, 
overfar believe that, yet thus hi I will boldly publish 
her, she bore a mind that envy could not but call 
fair : she is drowned already, sir, with salt water, 
though I seem to drown her remembrance again with 
more. 

Ant, Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. 

Seb. Oj, good Antonio, forgive me your trouble. 

Ant. If you will not murder me for my love, let 
me be your servant. 

Seb. If you will noit undo what you have done, 
that is, kill him whom you have recovered, desire it 
not. Fare ye weU at once : my bosom is full 
kindness 3 and I am yet so near the manners of taj 
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mother^ that upon the least occasion more, mine 
eyes will tell tales of me. I am bound to the count 
Orsino's court : farewell. lExit* 

Ant. The gentleness of all the gods go with thee ! 
I have many enemies in Orsino's court. 
Else would I very shortly see thee there : 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so. 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. [Exit, 

SCENE II. 
A Street. 

Enter Viola I Malvolio foUming. 

Mai. Were not you even now with the countess 
Olivia? 

Vio. Even now, sir j on a moderate pace I have 
since arrived but hither. 

Mai. She returns this ring to you, sir 5 you might 
have saved me my pains, to have taken it away your- 
self. She adds moreover, that you should put your 
lord into a desperate assurance she will none of him : 
And one thing more j that you be never so hardy to 
come again in his affairs, unless it be to report your 
lord's taking of this. Receive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me 5 I'U none of it. 

Mai. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to her; 
and her wiD is, it should be so returned : if it be 
Worth stooping for, there it lies in your eye j if not, 
be it his that fipds it. [Exit. 

Vio, I left no ring with her : What means this lady ? 
x2 
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Fortune forbid^ my outside have not diarm'd her! 

She made good view of me 5 indeed, so mach^ 

That, sure, methought, her eyes had lost her tonguei 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

She loves me, sure j the cunning of her passion 

Invites me in this churlish messenger. 

None of my lord's ring ! why, he sent her none. 

I am the man ; — ^If it be so, (as 'tis,) 

Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, ' 

Wherein the pregnant* enemy does much* 

How easy is it, for the proper-false^ 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! 

Al^, our frailty is the cause not we ; 

For, such as we are made of, such we be. 

How will this fadge ? 4 My master loves her deariji 

^d I, poor monster, fond as much on him> 

And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me : 

What will become of this ! As I am man. 

My state is desperate for my master's love j 

As I am wom^, now alas the day ! 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe if 

O time, thou must untangle this, not I ; 

Jt is too hard a knot for me to untie. 



^ Dexterous, ready fiend. 



3 Fair deceiver. 



4 Suit. 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in 01ivia*s House, 

Uter Sir Toby Belch^ mid Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. 

Sir To, Approach, sir Andrew : not to be a-bed 
fter midnight, is to be up betimes 5 and diluculo 
urgere, thou know'st, 

Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not : but I 
BOW, to be up late, is to be up late. 

Sir To. A false conclusion 5 I hate it as an unfilled 
an : To be up j^r midnight, and to go to bed then, 
I early .J so that, to go to bed after midnight, is to go 
3 bed betimes. ^ Do not our lives consist of the four 
lements ? 

Sir And. Taith, so they say 5 but, I think, it 
ither consists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To. Thou art a scholar 5 let us therefore eat 
od drink.-^Marian, I say ! a stoop of wine ! 

Etiter Clown. 

Sir And. Here comes the fool, i'faith. 
Clo. How now, my hearts ? Did you never see th© 
icture of we three ? ^ 

Sir To, Welcome, ass. Now let's have a catch. 

Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an exceUent 
reast. ^ I had rather than forty shillings I had such 
leg i and so sweet a breath to sing, as the fool has. 
Q sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last 

5 Loggerheads be. • Voice* 
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night, when thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the 
Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus j 'twas 
very good, i'faith. I sent thee sixpence for thy 
leman: ' Hadst it? , 

Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity 5 * for Malvolio's 
nose is no whipstock ; My lady has a whit^ hand, and 
the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. 

Sir And, Excellent ! Why, this is the best fooling, 
when all is done. Now, a song. 

Sir To, Come on > there is sixpence for you : let's 
have a song. 

Sir And, There's a testril of me too ! if one knight 
give a 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song of 
good life ? 

Sir To, A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay 5 I care not for good life. 

SONG. 

Clo. mistress mine, where are ym roaming f 
O, stay and hear ; your true loves coming, 

That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in Iffcer/ meeting. 
Every wise man*s son doth know. 

Sir And. Excellent good, i'faith ! 
Sir To, Good, good. 

Clo. JVhat is love? Vw not hereafter; 
Present mirth haih present laughter; 
What's to come, is still unsure: 

" Mistrcs?^ » I did impctticoat thy gratuity. 



« 
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In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me sweet-and-twefityy 
Youth's a sti^ xdUI not endure. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. , 

Sir To, A contageous breatli. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contageous, i*faith. 

Sir To. To hear by the nose> it is dulcet in con- 
tagion. But shall we make the welkin dance 9 in- 
deed ? Shall we ro\ise the night-owl in a catch, that 
will draw three souls out of one weaver ? shall we 
do that ? 

Sir And, An you love me, let's do't : I am dog at 
3 catch. 

Clo. By'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch Wjell. 
Sir And. Most certain : let pur catch be. Thou 
knave. 

Clo. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight ? I shall 
be constrained in't to call thee knave, knight. 

Sir And. *Tis not the first time I have constrained 
one to call me knave. Begin, fool 5 it begins. Hold 
thy peace.* 

Clo. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. 
Sir And. Good, i'faith! Come, begin. 

[They sing a catch. 

Enter Maria, 

Mar. What a catterwauling do you keep here ! If 
my lady have not called up her steward, Malvolio, 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never trust me. 

Sir To. My lady's a Cataian, ■ we are politicians j 

9 Drink till the sky turns round. » Romancer. 
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Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramsey,* and Three merrif mm lu 
be. Am not I consanguineous ? am I not of her 
blood ? Ully-valley, ^ lady ! There dwelt a man k 
Babi/lofif lady, lady! 

Clo, Beshrew me, the knight's in admirable fooling. 

Sir And, Ay, he does well enough, if he be dis- 
posed, and so do I too J he does it with a better grace, 
but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. 0, the twelfth day of December, — [Singm^x 

Mar. For the love o* God, peace. 

Enter Malvolio, 

Mai. My masters, are you mad ? or what are you? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gab- 
ble like tinkers at this 'time or night ? Do ye make 
in alehbuse of my lady*s house, that ye squeak out 
your coziers' ^ catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice ? Is there no respect of place, per- 
sons, nor time, in you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. 
Sneck up ! 

Mai. Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My 
lady bade me tell you, that, though she harbours ypu 
as her kinsman, she's nothing alHed to your disor- 
ders. If you can separate yourself and your misde- 
meanors, you are welcome to the house 5 if not, an 
it would please you to take leave of her, she is very 
willing to bid you farewell. 

Sir To. Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs k 
gone. 

* Name of an old song. 
5 Equivalent to fHy fally^ sbilly shallj. 
. " 3 Coblers. 4 Hang yourself. 
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far. Nay, go6d sir Toby. 

3lo. His eyes do shew his days are almost done. 

lal: ls*t even so ? 

ir To. But I will never die* 

7o. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

laL This is much credit to you 

ir To. Shall I hid him go ? [Simging, " 

!!lo. What an if you do? 

ir To. Shall I bid Mm go, and spare not f 

;io. no, noy no, no, you dai^e not, ' 

ir To, Out o'time ? sir, ye lie. — ^Art any more 

1 a steward ? Dost thou think, because thou art 

uous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? 

7o. Yes, by Saint Anne 3 and ginger shall be hot 

5 mouth too. 

ir To. Thou'rt i'the right. — Go, sir, rub your ' 
fn5 with crums : — ^A stoop of wine, Maria ! 
ial. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady's 
)ur at any thing more than contempt, you would 
give means for this uncivil rule 3 ^ she shall know 
it, by this hand. [Exit, 
lar. Go shake your ears. 

ir And, Twere as good a deed as to drink when 
an*s a hungry, to challenge him to the field ; and 
1 to break promise with him, and make a fool of 

ir To. Do% knight 5 I'll write thee a challenge 5 
I'll deliver thy indignation to* him by word of 
ith. 

far. Sweet sir Toby, be patient for to-night; 
:e the youth of the count's was to-day witli my 

Stewards anciently wore a chain. * Method of life. 
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IsL&y, she is much out of quiet. For monsieur Mai- 
volio, let me alone with him : if I do not gull him 
into a nay- word,' and make him a common recrea- 
tion^ do not think I have wit enough to lie straight 
in my bed : I know^ I can do it. 

Sir To. Possess us,^ possess us j tell us something 
of him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
Sir And. O, if I thought that, I'd beat him like a 
dog. 

Sir To. What, for being a Puritan ? thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight ? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for't, but I 
have reason good enough. 

Mar. The devil a Puritan that he is, or any thing 
constantly but a time pleaser 5 an afiectioned ^ ass, 
that cons state without book, and utters it by great 
swarths': the best persuaded of himself, so cram- 
med, as he thinks, with excellencies, that it is his 
ground of faith, that all, that look on him, love him; 
and on that vice in him will my revenge find notable 
cause to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do ? 

Mar. I will drop in his way some obscure episdei 
of love 5. wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the expres- 
sure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he shall 
find hirpself most feelingly personated : I can write 
very like my lady, your niece 5 on a forgotten matter 
we can hardly make distinction of our hands. 



7 Bye- word. * Inform us. 9 Affected 
» The row of grass left by a mower. 
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Sir To. Excellent ! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have't in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think, by the letters that thou 
wilt drop, that they come from my niece, and that 
she is in love with him. 

Mar, My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 

Sir And. And your horse now would mak« him an 
ass. 

Mar. Ass, I doubt not. 

Sir And, O, *twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know, my 
physick will work with him, I will plant you two, 
and let the fool make a third, where he shall find the 
letter j observe his construction of |t. For this night, 
to bed, and dream on the event. Farewell. {Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea.* 

Sir And. Before me, she's a good wench. 

Sir To. She's a beagle, true-bred, and one that 
adores me What o* that ? 

Sir And. I was adored once too. 

Sir To. Let's to bed, knight. — ^Thou hadst need 
send for more money. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a 
foul way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight 3 if thou hast her 
not i' the end, call me Cut.* 

Sir And, If I do not, never trust me, take it how 
you will. 

Sir To. Come^ come j I'll go burn some sack, 'tis 
too late to go to b^d now: come, knijght; come, 
knight. lExeunt. 



^Amazon. 3 Hone, 
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SCENE IV. 
A Room in the Duke's Palace. 
Enter "DvKn, Viola, Curio, and of hers, 

Duke. Give me some musick : — ^Now, good mor- 
row, firiends : — 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song. 
That old and antique song we heard last night) 
Methought, it did relieve my passion much ; 
More than light airs and recollected terms. 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times :— 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur, He is not here, so please your lordship, that 
should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ? 

Ci<r. Feste, the jester, my lord j a fool, that the 
lady Olivia's father took much delight in : he is about 
the house. 

Duke, Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 

lEsit Curio. — Musick, 
Come hither, boy j If ever thou shalt love. 
In the sweet pangs of it, remember me : 
For, such as I am, all true lovers are 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else. 
Save, in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. — ^How dost thou like this tune ? 

Vio. It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke, Thou dost speak masterly : 
My life upon't^ young though thou art, thine eye 
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Hath stay*d upon some favour ^ that it loves j 
Hath it not, boy ? 

Vio, A little, by your favour. 

Duke* What kind of woman is't ? 

Vio, Of your complexion. 

Duke. "She is not worth thee then. What years, 
i'faith > 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke, Too old, by heaven ^ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself j so wevs she to himi 
So sways she level in her husband*s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord, 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself. 
Or thy aflFection cannot hold the bent : 
For women are as roses 5 whose fair flower. 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio. And so they are : alas, that they are so j 
Tlo die, even when they to perfection grow ! 

Re-eiiter Curio, and Clown, 

Duke. O fellow, come, the song we had last night 
> Mark it, Ce^ario 3 it is old, and plain : 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 
And the free maids, that weave their thread with 
bones, * 

I)o use to chaunt it ; it is silly sooth, ^ 



♦ Countenance, 
5 Lace makers. ^ Simple trutk. 
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And dallies with the innocence of love. 
Like the old age.^ 

Clo. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay 5 pr'jrthee, sing. [Muskh. 

SONG. 

Clo. Come away, come awayy death. 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly a-way^ fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maidj 
My shroud of whitCy stuck all with yeWj 

Oy prepare it; 
My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 
Not a fUmery not a flower sweet, 
Oh my black cqffln let there be strovm ; 

Not afrieiidy not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, 0, where 
Sad true l&oer ne'er find my grave. 
To weep there, 

Duke. There's for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in singing, sir* 

Duke. I'U pay thy pleasure then. 

Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, cme time 
or another. 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee j and 
the tailor make thy doublet of changeable tafiata, 

7 Times of simplicitT, 
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for thy mind is a very opal*— I would have men of 
such constancy put to sea> that their business might 
be every thing, and their intent every where 5 for 
that*s it, that always makes a good voyage of nothing* 
—Farewell. [Exit Clown. 

Duke. Let all the rest give place.— 

[Exeunt Curio md Attendants » 
Once more, Cesario, 
Get thee to yon' same sovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world. 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands j 
The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her, 
TeU her, I hold as giddily as fortune 5 
£ut 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems. 
That nature pranks9 her in, attracts my soul, 

Vio. But, if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Duke, I cannot be so answer*d. 

Vio. 'Sooth, but you must. 

Say, that some lady, as, perhaps, there is. 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia : you cannot love her 5 
You tell her so 5 Must she not then be answer'd ? 

Duke. There is no woman's sides. 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart : no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much j they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, — 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt i 
But mine is all as hungry as tlie sea. 
And can digest as much : make no compare 

* A precious stone of all colours. 9 Decks. 
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Between that love a woman can. bear me. 
And that I owe 01iyia« 

Fio. Ay, but I know,— - 

. Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Fto. Too well what love women to men may owe^ 
In faith, they.are as trae of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov*d a man. 
As it might be, peiliaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what's her history? 

Vio. A blank, my lord : She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pin'd in thought j 
And, with a green and yeUow melancholy. 
She sat like patience on a monument, v 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more: but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will 5 for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love, 

Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy? 

Vio, I am all the daughters of my father's house. 
And all the brothers too 3 — ^and yet I know note- 
Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

Duke. Ay, that*^ the theme. 

To her in haste 5 givje her this jewel ^ say. 
My love can give no place, bide no denay.' lExiwi* 
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SCENE V. 

Olivia's Garden, 

Enter Sir Toby B£LCh> SiVAkdrew Aoui;* 
CHKEKj md Fabiajh, 

Sir To. Come thy ways, signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I'U come j if I lose a scruple of this 
sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 

Sir ^0. Would'st thou not be glad to have the 
niggardly rascally shcep-biter come by some notable 
shame? 

FtUf. I would exult, man : you know, he brought 
me out of favour with my lady, about a bear- 
baidng here. 

Sir To. To anger ^irii, we'll have the bear again ; 
and we will fool him black and blue : — Shall we not, 
sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Enter Maria* 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain :— How now, 
my nettle of India ? 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree: Mal- 
volio*s coming down this walk; he has been yonder 
i'the sun, practising behaviour to his own shadow, 
this half hour: observe him, for the love of mockery 
for, I know, this letter will make a contemplative 
idiot of him. Close, in the name of jesting! [The 
men hide themselves. Lie thou there; ^throws down a 

VOL. I. Y 
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letter i'] for here comes the trout that must be caught 
with tickling. lEsU Maria. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai, 'Tis but fortune ; all is fortune. Maria once 
told me^ she did affect me : and I have heard herself 
come thus near, that, should she fancy,* it should be 
one of my complexion. Besides, she u^es me with 
a more exalted respect, than any one else that follows 
her. What should I think on't? 

Sir To. Here's an over-wee^^ng tpgoc ! 

Fab, O, peace ! Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock' of him^ how he jets^ under his ad- 
vanced plumes ! 

Sir And, 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue 

Sir To. Peace, I say. 

MqL To be count Malvolio 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, pegcej 

Mai. There is example for'tj the lady of the 
strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him^ Jezebel ! 

Fcdf. O, peace! now he's deeply in i lopk, Im 
imagination, blows^ him. 

Mai. Having been three months married to her; 
sitting in my state,^— 

Sir To. Q, for a stdne-bow, to hit him in th« eye! 

Mai. Calling my o£^^ about mei, in my branched 



^ Love;. 3 Struts. ^ Pufi« bun up. 

s Sute-chair. 
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velvet gown j having come from ft day-bed,* where 
I left Olivia sleeping : 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! 

Mai. And then to have the humour of state : and 
after a demure travel of regard,— 4ellhig them, I 
kiiow«my place, as I would they should do theiris, — to 
ask for my kinsman Toby : - 

Sir Ta. Bolts and shackles I 

F^. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 

Mai. Seven of iny peopk, with an obedient start, 
make out for him : I frown the while j and, per- 
chance, wind up my watch, or play with some Jrich 
jewel. Toby approaches court*sies there to me : 

Sir To. Shall this felkrw live > 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us with 
cars, yet peace. 

Mai. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching % 
my familiar smile with aa austere regard df cofttrol: 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o'the 
lipa then? 

Mai. Saying, Ctmm Toty, fortunes having cast 
me on yowr niece, give rm this prerogatice of speech ;— » 
•Sir To. What, what? 
Mai. Tern nanH mend ycfur drunkenness* 
Sir To. Out, scab ! 

Fab. Nay, p^tienee, or we bmk the ainewd of our , 
plot. 

Mai. Besidesy pou waste the treasure of yowr time 
Vjith a foolish knight; 

• Couch. 

r 3 
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Sir And. That's me, I warrant 70U. 
Mai. One Sir Andrew : 

Sir And. I knew, 'twas I ; for many do call me fool. 
Mai. What employment have we here ? 

ITaking up the letter. 
Tab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 
Sir To. O, peace ! and the spirit of hmnours inti- 
mate reading aloud to him ! 

Mai. By my life, this is my lady's hand : these be 
her very C's, her i7*s, and her ; and thus makes 
she her great P's. It is, in contempt of question^ 
her hand. , 
Sir And. Her C's, her i/'s, and her T's : Why that? 
Mai. [reads] To the unknown behoed^ this, and my 
good wishes : her very phrases !— By your leave, wax. 
—Soft!— and the impressure her Lucrece, with which 
she uses to seal : 'tis my lady : To whom should 
thisbe?. 
Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
MaL Ireads] J ace knows, Ihve: 
But whof 
Ups do not mdvCf 
No man must hum. 
No man must know.— What follows ? the numbeis 
altered \—No man must know :— If this should be thee, 
Malvolio ? 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock 
Mai. / may command, where I adore : 
But silence, Uke a Lucrece knife. 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore; 
M, O, A, I, doth sway my life. 

7 Badger. 
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Fab, A fustian riddle ! 

Sir To, Excellent wench, say I. i 

MaL M, O, A, I, doth swa^ my life, — ^Nay, but 
first, let me see, — ^let me see, — ^let me see. 

Fab, What a dish of poilson has she dressed him! 

Sir To, And with what wing the stannyel* checks 9 
at it! 

Mai. 7 may commafid where I adore. Why, she 
may conamand mej I serve her, she is my lady. 
Why, this is evident to any formal capacity. There 
is no obstruction in this 5 — ^And the end,— Wh^t 
should that alphabetical position portend ? if I could 
make that resemble something in me, — Softly!— 
M, 0, 

Sir To. O, ay! make up that: — ^he is now at a 
cold scent. 

Fab, Sowter' will cry upon* t, for all this, though 
it be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. M, — ^Malvolio 5 — M, — ^why, that begins my 
name. 

Fab, Did not I say, he would work it out? the cur 
is excellent at faults. « 

Mai. M, — But then there is no consonancy in the 
sequel j that suffers under probation: A should fol* 
low, but does. 

Fab, And shall end, I hope. 

Sir To, Ay, or 1*11 cudgel him, and make him 
cry, 0. 

Mai, And then I comes behind 

Fab, Ay, an you had any eye behind you> you 

* Hawk. 5 Ply s at it. 
> Name of abound. 
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might see more deh'action at your heels, than for- 
tunes before you. 

Mai. M, 0, A, J;^ThU simulation is not as the 
former: — and yet, to cnjsh this a little, it would 
bow to me, for every one of these letters are in my 
name. Soft ; here follows prose.— i/" this fall into thy 
hand, rexolve. In my stars I am aborot thee ; but be 
not afraid of greatness: Some are bom great, some 
achieve greatnessj and some have greatness thrust vpm 
them. Thy fates open their hands; let thy blood ami 
spirit embrace them. And, to inure thyself to what thou 
art like to be, cast thy humble sloughy * and appear frtsk. 
Be opposite with a kinsman^ surly vxth servants : let tkf 
tongue tang arguments of state ; put thyself into the 
trick of singularity : She thus advises thee, that sighs 
for thee. Rexnejnber who commended thy yelUm stockings; 
and wished to see the ever cross-gartered: I say, remem- 
ber. Go to; thou art made, if thou desirest to be so; ^ 
not, let me see thee a stetbard stUl, the fellow of sercatttSi 
and not worthy to touch fortunes fingers. Farewell. 
She thai would alter services with thee. 

The fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light and dbampdan^ discovers not more : this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politick authors, 
I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross acquaint- 
ance, I will be point-de-vice,'* the very man. I do 
not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me j for 
every reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. 
She did commend my yellow stockings of late, she 
did praise my leg being crossrgartered 5 and in this 



* Skin of a Snake. 3 Open country. 

^ Utmost exactness. 
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she manifests herself to my love, and^ with a kind of 
injunction, drives me to these habits of her liking. 
I thank my stars, I am happy, I will be strange, 
stout, in yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even 
with the swiftness of putting on. Jove, and my stars 
be praised!— Here is yet a postscript. Thou canst 
not choose but know who I am. If thou entertamest my 
loccy let it appear in thy smiUng ; thy smiles become thee 
well: therefore in my presence still smile, dear my sweety 
I prythee. Jove, I thank thee. — will smile 5 I Will 
do every thing that thou wilt have me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport for a 
pension of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir To, I coiild marry this wench for this device : 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her, but 
such another jest. 

Enter Maria. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catchef . 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o* my neck ? 

Sir And. Or o' nune either ? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip,^ and 
become thy bond-slave ? 

Sir And. I'faith, or I either. 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, 
that, when the image of it leaves him, he must run 
mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say true 5 does it work upon him? 
Sir To. Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 



5 A boy's diversion tbret and trip. 
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Mar. If you wiU then see the fruits of the sport, 
mark his first approach before my lady : he will come 
to her in yellow stockings, and *tis a colour she 
abhors 5 and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests j 
and he will smile upon her, which will now be so vult 
suitable to her disposition, being addicted to a melan- 
choly as she is, that it cannot but turn him into a 
notable contempt : if you will see it, follow me. 

Sir To, To the gates of Tartar, thou most excel- 
lent devil of wit ! 

Sir And, I'll make one ,too. [ExeunU 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. OldvisCs Garden. 

Enter Viola, and Clown with a tabor. 

Via. Save thee, friend, and thy musick : Dost thou 
live by thy tabor ? 

Clo, No, sir, I live by the church. 

Fib. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo. No such matter, sir j I do live by the church : 
for I do live at my house, and my house doth stand 
by the church. 

Vio, So thou may*st say, the king lies^* by a beg- 
gar, if a beggar dwell near him : or, thexJiurch stands 
by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand by the church. 

Clo, You have said, sh:. — ^To see this age!— A 
sentence is but a cheveril? glove to a good witj 
How quickly the wrong side may be turned out- 
ward ! 

^ Dwells. 7 Kid, 
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Vio. Nay, that's certain ; they, that dally nicely 
with words, may quickly make them wanton. 

Clo. I would therefore, my sister had had no 
name, sir. 

Fto. Why, man ? 

Clo. Why, sir, her names*s a word ; and to dally 
with that word, might make my sister wanton : But, 
indeed, words are very rascals, since bonds disgraced 
them. 

Vio. Thy reason, man ? 

Clo, Troth, sir, I can yield you none without 
words and words are grown se false, I am loath to 
prove reason with them. 

Vio. I warrant, thou art a merry fellow, and carest 
for nothing. 

Clo. Not so, sir, I do care for something : but in 
my conscience, sir, I do not care for you 5 if that be 
to care for nothing, sir, I would it would make you 
invisible. 

Vio. Art not thou the lady Olivia's fool ^ 

Clo. No, indeed, sir 5 the lady Olivia has no folly : 
she will keep no fool, sir, till she be married 5 and 
fools are as like husbands, as pilchards are to herrings, 
the husband's the bigger 5 I am, indeed, not her fool, 
but her corrupter of words. 

Vio. I saw thee late at the count Orsino's. 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb, like the 
sun 3 it shines every where. I would be sorry, sir, 
but the fool should be as oft with your master, as 
with my mistress- : I think, I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon me; I'll no more 
with thee. Hold, there's expences for thee. 
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Ch. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, 
. send thee a beard ! 

Vio. By my troth, I'll tell thee I am almost sick 
for one ; though I would not have it grow on my 
chin. Is thy lady within ? 

Ch. Would not a pair of these have bred, sir ? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together, and put to use. 

Ch. 1 would play lord Pandarus* of Phiygia, sir, 
to bring a Cressida to this Troilus. 

Vio. I understand you, sir ; 'tis well begg'd. 

Ch. The matter, I h6pe, is not great, sir, begging 
but a beggar 3 Cressida was a beggar. My lady is 
within, sir. I will construe to them whence you 
come 5 who you are, and what you would, are out 
of my welkin : I might say, element 5 but the wM 
^ is over-worn. [Exit, 

Vio. This fellow's wise enough to pday the foolj 
And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit : 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests. 
The quality of persons, and the time 5 
And, like the haggard,^ check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice. 
As full of labour as a wise man's art : 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit ; 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague- 

CIIEEK. 

Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 
Vio. And you, sir. 

• See the play of Troilut and Cressida. 
s>A hawk not well trained. 
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Sir And. Dieu vous garde, momieur, 

Vio. Et vous aussi ; voire serviteur. 

Sir And, I hope, sir, you are; and I am younr. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house ? my niece 
is desirous you should enter, if your trade be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir: I mean, she 
is the list' of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taste your legs, sir, put them to motion. 

Vio. My legs do better understand me, sir, thai^I 
I understand what you mean by bidding me taste my 
legs. 

Sir To, I noean, to go, sir, to enter. 
Vio. I will answer you with gait and entrance: 
But we are prevented. 

Enter Olivia afid Maria. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the £eavens rain 
odours on you ! 

Sir And, That youth's a rare courtier ! Rain odours! 
well. 

Vio, My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your 
own most pregnant* and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And. Odours, pregnant , and vouchsafed: — I'll get 
'em all three ready. 

OH. Let die garden door be shut, and leave me to 
my hearing. 

[Exeunt Sir Tobt, Sir Andrew, and Maria. 
Give me your hand, sir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble service. 

OH. What is your name ? 

Vio. Cesario is your servant's name, fair princess. 



> Bound, limit. * Ready. 
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OH. My servant, sir ! Twas never merry world. 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
You are servant to flie count Orsino, youth. 

Fio. And he is yours, and his must needs be yours; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 
' OH. For him, I think not on him : for his thoughts, 
'Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with ine ! 

Vio. Madam, I com6 to wet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf : — 

OH, O, by your leave, I pray youj 

I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that. 
Than musick from the spheres. 

Vio, Dear lady,— - 

OH. Give me leave, I beseech you : I did send. 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you 5 so did I abuse 
Myself, my servant, and, I fear me, you : 
Under your hard construction must I sit, ^ 
To force that on you, in a shameful cunning. 
Which you knew none of yours : What might you 
think? 

Have you not set mine honour at the stake. 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think ? To one of your ^^ 
ceiving^ 

Enough is shown a Cyprus, not a bosom. 
Hides my poor heart : So let me hear you speak, 

Vio. I pity you. 

OH. That's a degree to love. 



3 Ready apprehension. 
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Via. No, not a grise ^ for *tis a vulgar proof. 
That very oft we pity enemies. 

OH. Why, then, methinks, 'tis time to smile again : 

world, how apt the poor are to be proud.! 
If one should be a prey, how much the better 

To fall before the lion, than the wolf? [Clock strikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time.— 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you : 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest. 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man : 
There lies your way, due west. 

Vio. Then westward-hoe : 

Grace, and good disposition 'tend your ladyship ! 
You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 

OH. Stay: 

1 pr'ythee, tell me, what thou think'st of me. 

Vio. That you do think, you are not what you are. 

OH. If I think so, I think the same of you. 

Vio. Then think you right j I am not what I am« 

0/i. I would, you were as I would have you be ! 

Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am, 
I wish it might y for now I am your fool. 

OH. O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiM 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 
A murd'rous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid : love's night is nooQ. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring. 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing; 
I love thee so, that, maugre^ all thy pride. 
Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 



4 St«p. 



s In $^ite 0f. 
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Do not extort thy reasons from this clause. 
For, that I woo, thou therefore itast no cause : 
But, rather, reason thus with reason fetter : 
Love sought is good, but given unsooght, is better. 

Vio. By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth. 
And that no woman has nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone; 
And so adieu, good madam ; never nuxe 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 

OU. Yet come again : for thoa» pfrfnpi, nu^'st 
move 

That heart, which nofw abhors, to like his lore. 

SCENE U. 

A Roam in Olivia's kMm. 

En/fT Sir ToBT BsLcn, StrATDEEw Acui- 
CREEK, ami Fabiav. 

Sir Attd. No» £uth, FU not stay m jo( longer. 

Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom, giise ihy resfiOD. 

Fab. YoQ must needs yield yoor xeasoD, sir Andiew. 

Sir And. Many, I saw your meoe do more imxai 
to the counfs serving man» dun ercr she bestzTved 
upon me ; I saw^t i the ordiard. 

5ir To. Did she see thee the wiule, old bey ? tell 
me that, 

Sir And. As plain as I see joa now. 
Fak. This was a great ai^ument of l:«re in hei to- 
ward jnou, 

Sirr And. "Slight! wiS yoQ make an a:$s o me* 
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Fab. I will prove it legitimate^ sir> upon the oaths 
of judgment and reason. 

Sir To, And they have been grand juiy-mei^ since 
before Noah was a sailor. 

jRg6. She. did show favour to the youth in your 
sights only to exasperate you> to awake your dormouse 
valour> to put fire in your hearty and brimstone in 
your liver: You should then have accosted her ; and 
with some excellent jests, fire-new from the mint> 
you should have banged the youth into dumbness. 
This was looked for at your hand^ and this was 
baulked : the double gilt of this opportunity you let 
time wash ofi> and you are now sailed into the north 
of my lady's opinion > where you will hang like an 
icicle on a Dutchman's beard« unless you do redeem 
it by some laudable attempt^ either of valour^ or 
policy. 

Sir And. Ai?d't be any way, it must be with 
valour; for policy I hate: I had aa lief be a 
Brownist,^ as a politician* 

Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 
basis of valour. Clxallenge me the coUnt*s youth tx> 
light with him; hurt him in eleven places; my 
niece shall take note of it : and assure thyself, there 
is no love-broker in the world canf more prevail in 
man's commendation with woman, than report of 
valour. 

Fab. There is no way but this, sir Andrew. 
Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to 
him ? 

Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand; be curst ^ 



* SeparatUts in Qwcn Elizabeth's reigo^ 7 Crabbed. 
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and brief j it is no matter how witty, so it be elo- 
quent^ and iiill of invention : taunt him with the 
licence of ink : if thou thoi^st him some thrice, it 
shall not be amiss j and as many lies as will lie in thy 
sheet of paper, although the sheet were big enough 
for the bed of Ware* in England, set 'em down: -ffo, 
about it. Let there be gall enough in thy ink; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter: 
About it. 

Sir And. Where shall I find you? 

Sir To. We'll call thee at the cubiculo:'^ Go. 

{^Exit Sir Andrew. 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, sir Toby. 

Sir To, I have been dear to him, lad 5 some two 
thousand strong, or so. 

Fob. We shall have a rare letter from him: but 
youU not deliver it. 

Sir To. Never trust me then 5 and by all means 
stir on the youth to an answer. I think, oxen and 
wainropes' cannot hale them together. For Andrew, 
if he were opened, and you find so much blood in his 
liver as wDl clog the foot of a flea, I'll eat the rest of 
the anatomy. 

Fab. And his opposite, the youth, bears in his 
visage no great presage of cruelty. 

Enter Mavlia. 

Sir To. Look, where the yovmgest wren of nine 
comes. 

Mar.. If you desire the spleen, and will laugh 

* In Hertfordshire, which held forty persons. 
9 Chamber. * Waggon ropes*. 
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yourselves into stitches, follow me : yon* gull Mai- 
volio is turned heathen, a very renegado ; for there is 
no Christian, that means to be saved by believing 
rightly, can ever believe such impossible passages of 
grossness. He's in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-gartered ? 

Mar, Most villainously 5 like a pedant that keeps 
a school i'the church. — I have dogged him, like his 
murderer : He does obey every point of the letter 
that I dropped to betray him. He does smile his 
face into more lines, than are in the new map, with 
the augmentation of the Indies : you have not seen 
such a thing as 'tis 5 I can hardly forbear hurling 
things at him. I know, my lady will strike him 5 if 
the do, he'll smile, and take't for a great favour. 

Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he is. 

lExeunt, 

SCENE III. 
A Street. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

Seb. I would not, by niy will, have ti'oubled you 
But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
I will no further chide you. 

Ant. I could not stay^behind you my desire, 
- More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth 3 
And not all love to see you, (though so much. 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) 
But jealousy what might befall your travel, , 
Being skilless in these parts ; which to a stranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 

VOL. I. Z 
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Rough and unhbspitable : My willing love. 
The rather by these arguments of fear. 
Set forth in your pursuit. 

Seb, My kind Antonio^ 

I can no other answer make, but, thanks. 
And thanks, and ever thanks : Often good turns 
Are shuffled off with such imcurrent pay : 
But, were my worth, * as is my conscience, firm. 
You should find better dealing. What's to do ? 
Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? 

Ant, To-morrow, sirj best, first^ go see your 
lodging. 

Seb. I am not weary, and *tis long to night ; 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame. 
That do renown this city. 

Ant. 'Would, you'd pardon me ; 

I do not without danger walk these streets : 
Once, in a sea-fight, 'gainst the Count his galUes, 
I did some service j of such note, indeed. 
That, were I ta'en here, it would scarce be answer'd. 

Seb. Belike, you slew great number of his people. 

Ant, The ofienoe is not of such a bloody nature; 
Albeit the quality of the time^ and quarrel. 
Might well have given us bloody aigument. 
It might have since been answer'd in repaying 
What we took from them 5 which, for trafflck*s sake; 
Most of ovur city did : only myself stood out : 
For which, if I be. lapsed ^ in this.place^ 
I shall pay dear. 

Seb. Do not then walk too open. 



« Wealth. ' Caught. 
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Ant» It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here's my purse 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge : I wiD bespeak our diet. 
Whiles you beguile the time, and feed your know- 
ledge, 

Witli viewing of the townj there shall you have me. 

Seh. Why I your purse ? 

Ant. Haply, your eye shall light upon some toy 
You have desire to purchase and your store, 
I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 

.Seb. I'll be your purse-bearer, and leave you for 
An hour. 

Ant. To tlie Elephant.— 

Scb. I do remember. 

l^Exeimt. 

SCENE IV. 
Olivia's Garden. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Oil. I have sent after him: He says, he'll come; 
How shall I feast him ? what bestow on him ? 
For youth is bought more oft, tlian begg'd, or bor- 

row'd. 
I speak too loud. 

Where is Malvolio ?— he is sad, and civil, * , 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes 
Where is Malvolio ? 

Mar. He's coming, madam ; 

Jut in strange manner. He is sure possess'd. • 

0//. Why, what's the matter ? docs he rave^ ? 



Grave and demuw. 
3 2 
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Mar. No, madam, 

He does nothing but smile : your ladyship 
Were best have guard about you, if be come 3 
For, sure, the man is tainted in his wits. 

on. Go call him hither. — ^I*m as mad as he. 
If sad and merry madness equal be. — 

Enter Malvolio. 

How now, Malvolio ? 

Mai, Sweet lady, ho, ho. [Smiles fantastically. 

OU. Smil*8tthou? 
I sent for thee upon a sad^ occasion. 

Mai. Sad, lady ? I could be sad : This does make 
some obstruction in the blood, this cross-garteriDgj 
But what of that, if it please the eye of one, it is with 
me as the very true sonnet is : Please oncy and please all. 

on. Why, how dost thou, man ? what is the matter 
with thee ? 

Mai. Not black in my mind, though yellow in mj 
legs : It did come to lus hands, and commands shall 
be executed. I think, we do know the sweet Roman 
hand. 

on. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio > 
Mai. To bed > ay, sweet-heart 5 and 1*11 come to 
thee. 

on. God comfort thee! Why dost thou smile so, 
and kiss thy hand so oft ? 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 

Mai. At your request ? Yes; Nightingales answer 
daws. 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous bold- 
ness before my lady? 

s Grave. 
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Mai. Be not afraid of greatness: — 'Twns well writ. 
Oli. What meanest thou by that, Malvolio ? 
Mai. Some are bom great, — 
OIL Ha ? 

Mai. Some achieve greatness^— 

OH. What say'st thou ? 

Mai. Jfid some have greatness thrust ttpm them, 

Oli, Heaven restore thee ! 

Mai. Remember^ who commended thy yeUow stock' 
ings;— 

OH, Thy yellow stockings ? 

Mai. And xoished to see thee cross^gartered, 

Oli. Cross-gartered? 

Mai. Go to : thou art made, if thou desirest to he 
so; — 
Oli, Am I made ? 

Mai. If not, let me see thee a servant still. 
Oli. Why, this is very midsummer madness.^ 

Enter servant. 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the count 
Orsino's is returned 5 I could hardly entreat hun 
back : he attends your ladyship's pleasure. 

Oli. ril come to him. lExit Servant.] Good 
Maria, let this fellow be looked to. Where's my 
cousin Toby ? Let some of my people have a special 
care of him j I would not have him miscarry for the 
half of my dowry. [Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 

Mai. Oh, ho! do you come near me now? no 
worse man than sir Toby to look to me ? This concurs 

6 H9t weather madness. 
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directly with the letter : she sends him on purpose, 
that I may appear stubborn to him 5 for she incites 
nie to that in the letter. Cast thy humble slovgh, says 
she 'y be opposite with a kinsman, surly with senarUs, 
— let iky tongue tang with argumettts of state, — put thy- 
self info the trick of ' singularity ;—^said, consequently, 
sets down the manner how) as, a sad face, a reverend 
carnage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of 
note, and so forth. I have limed her 5 ? but it is 
Jove's doing, and Jove make me thankful! And, 
when she went away now. Let this fellow be looked 
to: Fellow 1* not Malvolio, nor after my degree, but 
fellow. Why, every thing adheres together that no 
dram of a scruple, no scruple of a scruple, no 
obstacle, no incredulous or unsafe circumstance,-^ 
What can be said ? Nothing, that can be, can come 
between me and the full prospect of my hopes. yVell, 
Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and he is to be 
thanked. 

Re-enter Maria, xcith Sir Toby Belch, and 
Fabian. 

Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of sanctity? 
If aU the devils in hell be drawn in little, and Legion 
himself possessed him, yet I'll speakto him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he ts How is*t with you, 
sir ? how is't with you, man? 

Mai, Go off i I discard you, let me enjc^ my pri- 
vate ; go off. 

Jiar. Lo, how hollow die fiend speaks within him! 

y Caught her as a bird with birdlime. 
9 Companion. 
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did not I tell you? — Sir Toby, my lady prays you to 
have a care of him. 

Mai. Ah, ha ! does she so ? 

Sir To. Go to, go to 5 peace, peace, we must deal 
gently with him; let me alone. How do you, Mal- 
volio ? how is*t with you ? What, man ! defy the 
devil : consider, he*s an enemy to mankind. 

MaL Do you know what you say ? 

Mai\ La you, an you speak ill of the devil, how 
he takes it at heart ! Pray God, he be not bewitched I 

Fab. Carry his water to tlie wise woman. 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow morn- 
ing, if I live. My lady would not lose him for more 
tlian I'll say. 

Mai. How DOW, mistress ? 

Mar. O lord ! 

Sir To. Pr*ythee, hold thy peace 5 this is not tht 
way : Do you not see, you move him ? let me alone 
with him. 

. tab. No way but gentleness ; gently, gendy : tfao 
fiend is rough, and will not be roughly used. 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock?' how dost 
thou, chuck > 

Mai. Sir? 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man! 
'tis not for gravity to jday at cherry-pit' with Satatn: 
Hang him, foul collier ! * 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers; good sir Toby^ 
get him to pray. 

Mai. My prayers, minx? 

9 Jolly cock, btau and cof. * A play among boys. 
* Colliers were accounted great cheats* 
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Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of 
godliness. 

Mai, Go, hang yourselves all ! you are idle shal- 
low things : I am not of your element you shall 
know more hereafter. [Eii/. 

Sir To. Is't possible ? 

Fab, If this were played upon a stage now, I could 
condemn it as an improbable fiction. 

&> To, His very genius hath taken the infection of 
the device, man. 

Mar, Nay, pursue him nowj lest the device take 
air, and taint. 

Fab. Why, we shall make him mad, indeed. 

Mar. The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we'll have him in a dark room, and 
bound. My niece is already in the belief that he is 
mad } we may carry it thus, for our pleasure, and his 
penance, till our very pastime, tired out of, breath, 
prompt us to have mercy on him : at which time, we 
will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee 
for a finder of madmen. But see, but see. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Fab, More matter for a May morning. 
Sir And. Here's the challenge, read it I warrant, 
there's vinegar and pepper in't. 
Fab, Is't so sawcy ? 

Sir And. Ay, is it, I warrant him : do but read. 
Sir To. Give me. [reads.'] Youth, whatsoever tkou 
art, thou art but a scuny fellow. 
Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. Wonder noty nor admire not in thy mmd^ wbf 
J do call thee to, for I will shtm thee no reason fort. 
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Fab. A good note : that keeps you from the blow 
of the law. 

Sir To. Thou earnest to the lady OKvia^ and in my 
sight she vses thee kindly: but thou liest in thy throaty 
that is not the matter I challenge thee for. 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good sense-less. 

Sir To. / will wdy-lay thee going home; where if it 
be thy chance to kill me, 

Fab, Good. 

Sir To. Thou killest me like a rogue and a villain'. 
Fab. Still you keep o*the windy side of the law : 
Good. , 

Sir To. Fare thee well; And God have mercy upon 
one of our souls! He may have mercy upon mvie; but my 
h&pe is better, and so look to thyself. Thyfriendy as 
thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy. An d-r e w Ag u e- 

CHEEK. 

Sir To. If this letter move him not, his legs can- 
not : 1*11 give't him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for'tj he is 
now in some commerce with my lady, and will by 
and by depart. 

Sir To. Go, sir Andrew j scout me for him at the 
corner of the orchard, like a bum-baili^: so soon 
as ever thou seest him, draw 3 and, as thou drawest, 
swear horrible 5 for it comes to pass oft, that a 
terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply 
twanged off, gives manhood more approbation than 
ever proof itself would have earned him. Away. 

Sir And, Nay, let me alone for swearing. [Esit. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter : for the 
behaviour of the young gentleman gives him out to 
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he of gcxxl capacity and breeding ; his emplo}iDent 
between his lord and my niece confinm no less) 
therefore this letter, being so excellently ignorant, 
will breed no terror in the youth, he will find it comieg 
from a clodpole. But, sir, I will deliver his chaUenge 
by word of mouth > »8et upon Ague-cheek a notable 
report of valour $ and drive the gentleman, (as, I 
know, his youth will aptly receive it,) into a most 
hideous opinion o£ his rage, skill, fiiry, and im- 
petuosity. This will so fright them both, that thej 
will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Enter Olivia and Viola. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece ; give them 
way, till he take leave, and presently after him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon some horrid 
message for a ch^enge. 

^Exeunt Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria. 

OH. I have said too mudi unto a heart of stone, 
And laid mine honour too unchary^ out : ^ 
There's sometihing in me, that reproves my fault} 
But such a headstrong potent fault it is. 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Fio, With the same 'haviour that your piassion bears, 
Go on my master's griefs. 

Oli. Here, wear this jewel for me, *ti« my picture*, 
Befuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you : 
And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 
What shall you ask of me, that 111 deny; 
That honour, sav*d, may upon asking give ? 

Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my master. 

Oli. How with mine honour m^ I give him that 
3 Uncautioiisly. 
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Which I have given to you ? 



Vio. 



I will acquit you. 



OU. Well, come again to-morrow : Fare thee well 
A fiend, like thee, might bear my soul to hell. [Exit^ 

Re-enter Sir Toby Belch, and Fabiax. 

Sir To, Gentleman, God save thee. 
Vio, And you, sir. 

Sir To, That defence thou hast, betake thee to't: 
of what nature the wrongs are thou hast done him, 
I know not j but thy intercepter, full of despight, 
bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard end : 
dismount thy tuck,' be yare^ in thyjpreparation, for 
thy assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly. 

Vio, You mistake, sirj I am sure, no man hath 
any quarrel to me; my remembrance is very free and 
clear from any image of offence done to any man. 

Sir To, You'll find it otherwise, I assure you : 
therefore, if you hold your life at any price, betake 
you to your guard ^ for your opposite hath in him 
what youth, strength, skill, and wrath, can furnish 
man withal. 

Vio, I pray you, sir, what is he > 

Sir To. He is knight, dubbed with unbacked 
rapier, and on carpet consideration 5 but he is a devil 
in private brawl : souls and bodies hath he divorced 
three; and his incensement at this moment is so im- 
placable, that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of 
death and sepulchre : hob, nob, is his word ; gi\^'t, 
or take't. 

Vio, I will return again Into the house, and desire 



i Rapier. 



4 Ready, 
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some conduct of the lady. I am no fighter. I have 
heard of some kind of men, that put quarrels pur- 
posely on others, to taste their valour : belike, this is 
a man of that quirk. ^ 

Sir To. Sir, noj his indignation derives itself out 
of a very competent injury therefore, get you on, 
and give him his desire. Back you shall not to the 
house, unless you undertake that with me, which 
with as much safety you might answer him : therefore, 
on, or strip your sword stark naked 3 for meddle you 
must, that's certain, or forswear to wear iron about 
you. 

Vio. This is as uncivil, as strange. I beseech you, 
do me this courteous oifice, as to know of the knight 
what my ofience to him is; .it is something of my 
negligence, nothing of my purpose. 

Sir To, I will do so. Signior Fabian, stay you by 
this gentleman till my return. [Exit Sir Toby. 

Vio. Pray you, sir, do you know of this matter? 

Fab. I know, the knight is incensed against' you, 
even to a mortal arbitrement;^ but nothing of the 
circumstance more. 

Via. I beseech you, what manner of man is he? 

Fab, Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read 
him by his form, as you are like to find him in the 
proof of his / valour. He is, indeed, sir, the most 
skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite ^ th?* you could 
possibly have found in any part of Illyria: Will 
you walk towards him ? I will make your peace vnih 
him, if I can. 

Vio, I shall be n^uch bound to you for't : I am one, 

5 Sort, • Pedsion. 7 Adversary. 
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that wovdd rather go with sir priest^ than sir knight : 
I care not who knows so much of my mettle. 

[Exemt. 

^-enter Sir Toby, with Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Why, man, he*s a very devil ; I have not 
seen such a virago. I had a pass with him, rapier, 
scabbard, and all, and he gives me the stuck-in,f . 
with such a mortal motion^ that it is inevitable 5 and 
on the answer, he pays you^ as surely as your feet 
hit the ground they step on : They say, he has been 
fencer to the Sophy. 

Sir And. Pox on*t, 1*11 not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified : 
Fabian can scarce hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on't^ an I thought he had been 
valiant, and so cunning in fence, I'd have seen him 
damned ere I*d have challenged him. Let him let 
the matter slip, and 1*11 give him my horse, grey 
Capilet. ^ 

Sir To. ril make the motion : Stand here, make a 
good show on*t ; this shall end without the perdition 
of souls : Marry, I'll ride your horse as well as I ride 
you. lAside. 

Re-enter Fabian and Viola. 

I have his horse [fo Fa b.] to take up the quarrel j I 
have persuaded him, the youth's a devil. 

F(d)» He is as horribly conceited' of him; and 
pants^ and looks pale^ as if a bear were at his heels. « 

* S toccata, an Italian term in fencing. 9 Doea for you. 
> Horrid conception. 
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Sir To. There's no remedy, sir j he will fight with 
you for his oath sake : marry, he hath better bethoi^ht 
him of his quarrel, and he finds that now scarce to 
be worth talking of: therefore draw, for the sup- 
portance of his voW 5 he protests, he will not hurt 
yon. 

Vio. Pray God defend me ! A little , thing would 
make me tell them how much I lack of a man. 

[Aside, 

Fab, Give ground, if you see him furious. 

Sir To, Come, sir Andrew, there's no remedy 5 the 
gentleman will, for his honour's sake, have one bont 
with you : he cannot by the duello* avoid it : but he 
has promised me, as he is a gentleman and a soldier, 
he will not hurt you. Come on 5 to*t. 

Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ^ [Drms. 

Enter Antonio. 

Vio. I do assure you, 'tis against my will. \prm. 
Ant. Put up your sword j — If this young gentle- 
man 

Have done offence, I take the fault on me 5 

If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drmbig^ 

Sir To, You, sir ? why, what are you ? 
" Ant, One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for 
you. iprms. 

. Enter two Officers. 

Tab, O good sir Toby, hold 5 here come-the oflicers. 

^ Laws of 4uel. 
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Sir To. ril be with you anon. [To Aktokio. 

Vio. Tray, $iT, put up your sword, if you please. 

[To Str Air DREW. 

Sir And. Many, will I, sir; — ^and, for that I 
promised you, 1*11 be as good as my word : He will 
bear you easily, and reins well. 

1 Ojff^. Hiis is the man j do thy office. 
' 2 Off, Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
Of count Chrsino. 

Ant, You do mistake me, sir. 

1 (jff. No, sir, no jot 5 I know your farour well, 
Thou^ now yon have no sea-cap on your head.— 
Take him away \ he knows, I know him well. 

Ant. I must obey. — This comes with seeking yon % 
But there's no remedy ^ 1 shall answer it. 
What will you do? Now my necessity 
Makes Aue to ask you for my purse : It grieves me 
Much more, for what I cannot do for you, ^ 
Than what befalls myself. You stand amaz'd; 
But be of comfort. 

2 Off. C<Hne, sir, away. 

Ant, I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Vio. What money, sir ? 
For the fair kindness you have show*d me here. 
And, part, being prompted by your present trouble. 
Out of my lean and low ability 
111 lend you something : my having is not much \ 
I'll make division of my present with you: 
Hold, there is half my coffer. 

Ant. , Will you deny me now ? 

Is't possible, that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion? Do not tempt my misery. 



\ 
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Lest that it make me so unsound a man, 
to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

Vio, I know of nonej 

Nor know I you by voice, or any feature : 
I hate ingratitude more in a man. 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
inhabits our frail blood. 

jint. O heavens themselves ! 

2 Of, Come, sir, I pray you, go. 

Ant. Let me speak a little. This youth that you 
see here, 

I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death ; 

Relieved him with such sanctity of love, 

And to his image, which, methought, did promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

1 Of. What's that to us? The time goes by; away. 

Ant, But, O, how vile an idol proves this god!— 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. — 
In natvire there's no blemish, but the mind 5 
None can be call'd deform*d, but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty j but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish'd^ by the devil. 

1 Of, The man grows mad; away with him. 
Come, come, sir. 

Ant, Lead me on. 

lExemt Officers, loitk Antokio. 

Vio. Methinks, his words do from such passion fl// 
That he believes himself; so do not I. 
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Prove true, imagination, O, prove true. 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you ! 

Sir T<K Come hither, knight ; come hither, Fabian $ 
we'll whisper o*er a couplet or two of most sage saws. 

Via, He nam*d Sebastian 3 I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass;* even such, and so. 
In favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament, ' 
For him I imitate : O, if it prove. 
Tempests are kind, and salt waves fiesh in l9ve ! 

lExit. 

Sir To. A very dishonest paltry boy, and more 
a coward than a hare: his dishonesty appears, in 
leaving his friend here in necessity, and denying 
him; and for his cowardship, ask Fabian. 

Fab, A coward, a most devout coward, religious 
in it. ' 

Sir And, 'Slid, I'll after him again, and beat him. 

Sir To, Do> cuff him soundly, but never draw thy 
sword. 

Sir And, An I do not,— [Exit, 
Fab. Come, let's see the event. 
Sir To. I dare lay any money, 'twill be nothing 
yet. lExeunt^ 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I. The Street before Olivia's House. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Clo. Will you make me believe, that I am not 
ient for you ? 

4 In th« reflection of my own figure. 

VOL, I. A A 
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Seh. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow; 
Let me be clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, Tfeith! No, I do not know 
you; nor I am not sent to you by my lady, to bid 
you come speak with her; nor your name is not 
hiaster Cesario; nor this is not my nose neither.—* 
Nothing, that is so, is so. / 

Seb. I pr'ythee, vent* thy folly somewhere else; 
Thou know'st not me. 

Clo, Vent my folly ! He has heard that word of 
some great man, and now applies it to a fool. Vent 
my fdly! I am afraid this great lubber, the world, 
will prove a cockney. — pr'ythee now, ungird thy 
strangeness, and tell me what I shall vent to mj 
lady; Shall I vent to her, that thou art coming? 

Seb. I pr'ythee, foolish Greek, depart from me; 
There's money for thee; if you tariy longer, 
I shall give worse payment. 

Ch, By my troth, thou hast an open hand:— 
These wise men, that give fools, money, get them- 
selves a good report after fourteen years' purchase. 

£»fer S/r Andrew, /Sir Toby, niid Fabian. 

Sir And, Now, sir^ have I met you again ? there's 
for you. \_Striking Sebastian. 

Seb, Why, there's for thee, and there, and there: 
Are all the people mad ? [Beating Sir Akdbew. 

Sir To. Hold, sir, or I'll throw your dagger o'er the 
house. 

Clo. This will I tell my lady straight: I would not 
he in some of your coats for two-pence. [Exit Clown. 



5 Let out. 
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Sir To. Ck)me on, sir^ hold. ^Holding Sbbastian. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone. Til go another way 
to work with him; 1*11 have an action of battery 
Against him, if there be any law in Illyria : though I 
strack him first, yet it*9 no matter for that. 

Seb, Let go thy hand. 

Sir To. Come, sir, I will not let you go.. Come, 
my young soldier, put up your iron : you are well 
fleshed 3 come on. i 

Seb. I will be free from thee. What wouldst thou 
now? 

If thou dar'st tempt me further, draw thy sword. 

IDraxos, 

Sir To. What, what? Nay, then I must have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 

iDraxL's. 

Enter Olivia. 

OH. Hold, Toby 5 x)n thy life, I charge thee,^ hold. 
Sir To. Madam ? 

OH, Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious wretch. 
Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves. 
Where manner^ ne'er were preach*d ! out of my sight I 

Be not ofiended> dear Cesar io : 

Rudesby,^ l?e gone! — pr'ythee, gentle friend, 

lExeimi Sir Toby, «Si> Andrew, and FABiAy. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent ? 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my hou^e ; 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up,* that thou thereby 

« Rude fellow. 7 Violence. • Made up. 
A A 2 
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Maf*itfliiDeat tfak: tfaoQ shah not cfaoose bat go; 
Do not deny : Beshiew* his soul fat me. 
He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 

Seb. What rdish is in this ? how- nms the stream? 
Or I am mad, or die this is a dream :— 
Let iancf still mj sense in Lethe steep j 
If it be thos to dream, still lei me sleq>! 

OU. Kaj, come, I pr'jtbee: 'Wookl thoa^dst be 
rul'd by me ! 

Seb. Madam, I wilL 

OIL O, say so, and so be ! 

SCENE n. 
A Room in Olivia's Hous^. 

J^er Maria and Clown. 

Mar, Nay, I pr*3rthee, put on tins gown, and this 
beard; make him believe^ thou art sir Topas the 
curate; do it quickly : FU call sir Toby the whilst 

lExit Maria. 

Clo. Well, I'll pat it on, and I will dissemble' 
myself in*t J and I would I were the first that ever 
dissembled in such a gown. I am not fkt enough to 
become the function well; nor lean enough to be' 
thought a good student: but to be said, an hooest 
man; and a good housekeeper, goes as iaurly, as to 
say, a careful man, and a great scholar. The com« 
petitors* enter. 



9 III betide. » Disguise. « Confederates. 
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Enter Sir Toby B£LCH and Maria. 

Sir To, Jove bless thee, master p^son. 

Clo. Bonos dies, sir Toby : for as the <^d hermit of 
Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily 
said to a niece of king Gorboduc, Thaty that isy is : 
so I, being master parson, am master parson; For 
what is that, but that ? and is, but is ? 

Sir To, To him, sir Topas. 

Clo, What, hoa, I say, — Peace in this prison ! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well; a good knave. 

Mai. [in an inner chamber,'] Who calls there ? ^ 

Clo, Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to visit 
Malvolio the lunatick. 

Mai. Sir Topas, sir Topas, good sir Topas, go to 
my lady, 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest thou this 
man? talkest thou nothing but of ladies? 

Sir To. Well said, master parson. 

Mai. Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged: 
good sir Topas, do not think I am mad 5 they have 
laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clo. Fye, thou dishonest Sathan ! 1 call thee by the 
most modest terms; for I am one of those gentle ones^ 
that will use the devil himself with courtesy : Say*st 
thou, that house is dark ? 

Mai, As hell, sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows ^ transparent as 
barricadoes, and the clear stones towards the south* 
north are as lustrous as ebony; and yet complainest 
thou of obstruction? 

3 Bow-windows* 



1 
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Mai, I am not mad> sir Topas ; I say to yaa, this 
house is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest : I say, there is no dark- 
ness, but ignorance; in which thou art more puzzled, 
than the Egyptians in their fog. ' 

MaL I say« this house is as dark as ignorance, 
though ignorance were as dark as hell 5 and I say, 
there was never man thus abused: I am no more mad 
than you are; make the trial of it jn any constant 
. question.^ 

Ch, What is the opinion of Pythagoras, concern- 
ing wild-fowl ? 

Mai. That the soul of our grandam might haplj 
inhabit a bird. 

Clo, What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mai. I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve 
his opinion. 

Clo, Fare thee well : Remain thou still in darkness: 
thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will 
allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, lest 
thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee 
well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, sir Topas, — 

Sir To. My most exquisite sir Topas ! 

Clo. Nay, I kn for all waters.^ 

Mar, Thou might'st have done this without thy 
beard, and gown ; he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me 
word how thou findest him : I would, we were well 
rid of this knavery. If he may be conveniently de- 
livered, I would he were; for I am now so far in 



4 Regular conversation. 5 Any other Gem as a Tofaz* 
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ofience with my niece, that I cannot pursue with any 
safety this sport to the upshot. Come by and by to my 
chamber. [Exetm^ iSir Toby onJ Maria. 

.Clo. Hey Robin^ jolly Robing 

Tell me how thy lady does. [Singing., 

Md. Fool,— 

Clo. My lady is unkind^ perdy, 

Mai. Fool,— 

Clo. Ala^, why is she so? 

Mai. Fool, I sayj — 

Clo. She laces another^Who calls, ha ? 

Mai. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve Well at 
my hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and 
papery as I am a gentleman, I will live to be thank- 
ful to thee for't. 

Clo. Master Malvolio! 

Mai. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five wits 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so notoriously 
abused: I am as well in my wits^ fool, as thou art. 

Clo. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if you 
be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mai. They have here propertied me j'' keep me in 
darkness, send ministeii to me, asses, and do all they 
can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say; the minister is 
here. — Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heaveos re- 
store! endeavour thyself to steep, and leave thy Vain 
bibble babble. 

Mai. SirTopas,— 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow.— » 



^ ;Sensei. 7 Taken poiicsfion of. 
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Who, I, sir? not I, sir. Grod b'wi'you, good sit 
Topas. — Marry, amen. — will, sir, I will. 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I say, — 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, sirM 
am shent* for speaking to you. 

Mai. Good fool, help me to some light, and some 
paper} I tell thee, I am as well in my wits, as any 
man in Illyria. 

do, Well-a-day,— that you were, sir ! 

Mai, By this hand, I am : Good fool, some ink^ 
paper, and light, and convey what I will set down 
to my lady ; it shall advantags thee more than ever the 
bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to't. But tfell me true, are you 
not mad indeed? or do you but counterfeit? 

Mai. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, Til ne'ei believe a madman, till I see his 
brains. I will fetch you light, and paper, and ink, 

Mai. Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree; J 
pr'ythee, be gone. 

Clo. I am goncy sir^ 

And anortj «V, 
I* 11 he uUh you again , 

In a trice; 
lAke to the old vice,'^ 
Your need to sustain; 

jr^o with dagger of lathf 
In hi3 rage and his wrath^ 
Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil: 



• Scolded, reprimanded. 9 A buffoon character in the old 
play^, jind father of the modern harlequin. 
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like a mad lad. 
Pare thy nails, dad^ 
AdieUf goodman drivel. 



[Exit, 
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Olivia's Garden. 



Enter Sebastian, 



Seb, This is the air; that is the glorious sunj 
This pearl she gave me, 1 do feeFt, and see*t : 
And though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus. 
Yet 'tis not madness. Where's Antonio then ? 
I could not find him at the Elephant : 
Yet there he was j and there I found this credit,' ' 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service: 
For though my soul disputes well with my sense. 
That this may be some error, but no madness. 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse,* 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes. 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades me 
To any other trust, ' but that I am mad, ' 
Or else the lady's mad 3 yet, if 'twere so, / 
She could not sway her house, command her fol* 



Take, and give back, affairs, and their despatch. 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing. 
As, I perceive, she does : there's something in't. 
That is deceivable. But here comes the lady. 

> Accountt Reason. * Belief* 4 Servants. 
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Enter Olivia and a Priest 

OH, Blame not this haste of mine: If you mean 
well. 

Now go with me, and with this holy man. 
Into the chantry 5 by: there, before him. 
And underneath that consecrated roof. 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace: He shall conceal it, 
^ Whiles* you are willing it shall come to notej 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. — ^What do you say? 

Seb. 1*11 follow this good man, and go with you; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 

OIL Then lead the way, good ^ther; ^And 

heavens so shine. 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! lExmt, 

ACTV. 

SCENE I. The Street before OlxnBfs House. 

Enter Clown <uid Fabian. 

Fab, Now, as thou lovest me, let me see his letter. 
Clo, Good master Fabian, grant me another re- 
quest. 

Fab. Any thing. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 
Fab. That is, to give a dpg, and, in recompense; 
desire my dog again. 



s Little chapel* 



« Until. 
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Enter Duke, Viola, and Attendant, 

Duke, Belong you to the lady Olivia, ffiends ? 

Clo, Ay, sir 5 we are some of her trappings. 

Duke, I kilow thee well) How dost thou, my 
good fellow ? 

Ch, Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the 
worse for my friends. 

Duke, Just the contrary; the better for thy friends. 

C/o. No, sir, the worse. 

Duke, How can that be? 

Cio. Marry, sir, they praise me, and make an ass 
of me 5 now my foes tell me plainly I am an ass : so 
that by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of my- 
self; and by my friends I am abused : so that, .con- 
clusions to be as kisses, if your four negatives make 
your two affirmatives, why, then the worse for my 
friends, and the better for my foes. 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Clo, By my troth, sir, no 5 though it please you to 
be one of my friends. 

Duke, Thou shalt not be the worse for mej there's 
gold. 

Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I 
would you could make it another. 

Duke, O, you give me ill counsel. 

Clo, Put your grace in your pocket, sir^ for this 
ence, and let your fiesh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to be a 
double dealer^ there*s another. 

Clo. PrimOy secundo^ teriiOf is a good play; and 
the old saying is^ the third pays for all: th^ tiipkx, 
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wur, is a good tripping measure or the bdls of St 
Bennet, sir, may put joa in mind; One, two, three. 

DvJce, YoQ can fool no more maaey oat of mt at 
tiiis throw : if jaa will lef your lady know^ I am here 
to speak with her, and bring her along with you, it 
may awake my bomity further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby tc your bounty, till I come 
again. I go, sir; but J would not hare you to think, 
that my desire of having is the sin of covetousness: 
but, as you say, sir, let your bounty take a nap, I 
will awake it anon. {_Ejat Clown. 

Enter Antonio and Officers. * 

Via. Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue me. 

Duke. That face of his I do remember well ; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmear*d 
As black as Vulcan, in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 
For shallow draught, and bulk, unprizable; 
With which such scathfuH grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of. pur fleet. 
That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cry*d fame and honour on him. — ^What's the matter? 

1 Of. Orsino, this is that Antonio, 
That took the Phoenix, and her fraught,*^ firom Candy; 
And this is he, that did the Tiger board. 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg: 
Here in the streets, desperate of shame, and state. 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindness, sir; drew on my side; 
But, in conclusion, put strange speech upon me, 

7 Mischievous. • Freight. 
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I know not what *twas> but distraction. 

Duke, Notable pirate ! thou salt-water thief! 
What foolish bdidness brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody, and so dear. 
Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, . 

Be pleas'd that I shake off these names you give me; 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate. 
Though, I confess, on base and grourid enough, 
Orsino*s enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 
That most ingr^teful boy there, by your side. 
From the rude sea's enrag*d and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was : 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without I'etention, or restraint. 
All his in dedication : for his sake. 
Did I expose myself, pure for his love. 
Into the danger of this adverse townj 
Drew to defend him, when he was beset; 
Where being apprehended, his false cunning, 
(Not meaning to partake with me in danger,) 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing. 
While one would wink j denied me mine own purse. 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio, How can this be ? 

Dulce. When came he to this town ? 

Ant. To-day, my lord 3 and for three months be- 
fore, 

(No interim, not a minute's vacancy). 
Both day and night did we keep company. 
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Enter Olivia and Attendants, 

Duke. Here comes the countess now heaven walks 

on earth. 

But for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madness: 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me; 

But more of that anon. ^Take him aside. - 

OH. What would my lord, but that he may not 
have. 

Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ? — 
Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 
Vio. Madam? 

Duke. Gracious Olivia, 

OH. What do you say, Cesario? Grood my 

lord, 

Vio. My lord would speak, my duty hushes me. 

OH. If it be aught to the old tune, my lord. 
It is as fat' and fulsome to mine ear. 
As howling after musick. 

Duke. Still so cruel > 

OH. Still so constant, lord. 

Duke. What! to perverseness ? you uncivil lady, 
To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfull'st offerings hath breath'd out^ 
That e'er devotion tender'd! What shall I do? 

OH. Even what it please my lord, that shall be- 
come him. 

Duke. Why should I not, had I the heart to do it. 
Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death. 
Kill what I love 3 a savage jealousy. 
That sometime savours nobly ? — But hear me this : 



9 Dull, g^ross*. 
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Since you to non-regardance cast my faith^ 
And that I . partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your favour. 
Live you, the marble-breasted tyrant, still; 
But this your minion, whom, I know, you love^- 
And whom, by heaven, I swear, I tender dearly. 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye. 
Where he sits crowned in his master's sj)ite.— 
Come boy, with me 5 my thoughts are ripe hi mis^ 
chief: 

1*11 sacrifice the lamb that I do love. 

To spite a raven's heart within a dove. [Going. 

Vio, And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly. 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 

IFoUorving, 

Oli, ^h&re goes Cesario ? 
Vio. After him I love. 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life, 
' More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife : 

If I do feign, you witnesses above, 
* Punish ray life, for tainting of my love ! 

Oli. Ah me, detested ! how am I beguilM ! 
Vio. Who does beguile you? who does do yoit 
wrong? 

Oli. Hast thou forgot thyself! Is it so long ! — 
Call forth the holy father. [Eocit an Attendant. 

Duke^ Come away. [Tb Viola. 

Oli. Whither my lord ? — Cesario, husband, stay. 
Duke. Husband? 

Oli. Ay, husband 3 Can he that deny,? 

Duke. Her husband, sirrah ? 
• Vio. No, my lord, not I, 
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Oli. Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear. 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety : < 
Fear not, Cesario, take thy fortunes up y 
Be that thou know'st thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear*st. — O, welcome, father! 

Rt-enter Attendant and Priest. 

Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence. 
Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness, what occasion now 
Reveals before 'tis ripe,) what thou dost know^ 
Hath newly past between this youth and me. 

Priest. A contract of eternal bond of Ibve, 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthen*d by interchangement of your rings j 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal*d in my function, by my testimony : 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward mf 
grave, 

I have travell'd but two hours. 

Duke, O, thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When dme hath $ow'd a grizzle on thy case ? * 
Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow. 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewell, and take her 5 but direct thy feet. 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. ^ 

Vio. My lord, I do protest, — 

Oli. O, do not swear j 

Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear! 

■ Disown thy property. * Stin. 
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Enter Sir Andrew Aove^cheek^ with his head 
broke. 

Sir And. For the love of God, a fiurgeon j send ont 
presently to sir Toby. 
OH, What's the matter > 

Sir And. He has broke my head across, and has 
given sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too : for the love of 
God, your help : I had rather than forty pound, I 
were at home. 

Oli. Who has done this, sir Andrew ? 

iStr And. The count's gentleman, one Cesario t we 
took him for a coward, but he's the very devil in- 
cardinate. 

Duke, My gentleman, Cesario ! 

Sir And. Od'a lifelings, here he is: — ^You broke 
my head for nothing 3 and that that I did, I was set 
on to do't by sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me ? I never hurt you : 
You drew your sword upon me, without cause 5 
But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not. 

Sir And, If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have 
hurt me 3 I think, you set nothing by a bloody cox- 
comb. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, drunk, led by the Clown. 

Here comes sir Toby halting, you shall hear more : 
but if he had not been in drink, he would have 
tickled you othergates ^ than he did. 

Duke, How now, gentleman? how is't withypu? 

a Othcrways. 
VOL. I. B B 
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Sir To* That's all one; he has hurt me, and there's 
the end on't. — l^t, did*st see Dick surgeon, sot? 

Clo. O he's drunk^ sir Toby, an hour agone; his 
eyes were set at eight i'the morning. 

Sir To, Then he's a rogue. After a passy-measui^ 
or a pavin, ^ I hate a drunken rogue. 

Oli. Away with him : Who hath made this havocli 
with them ? , 

Sir And, TH help you, sir Toby, because wejll be 
dressed together. 

Sir To. Will you help an ass-head, and a cox- 
comb, and a knave ? a thin-faced knave, a gull? 

on. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'dta 
[Exeunt Clown, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew. 

Enter Sebastiak. 

Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your kins- 
man; 

But, had it been the brother of my blood, 
I must have done no less, with wit, and safety. 
You throw a strange regard upon me, and 
By that I do perceive it hath offended you ; 
Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but so late ago. 
Ihdce. One face, one voice, one habit, and two 
persons; 

A tiatural perspective, that is, and is not, 

Seb. Antonio, O ray dear Antonio ! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me. 
Since I have lost thee. 

Ant. Sebastian are you? 

4 Serious dancei. 
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Sdf. Fear*st thou that> Antonio ? 

Ant. How have you made division of yourself?— 
An apple^ cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian ? 

OH. Most wonderiid ! 

Sd>. Do I stand there ? I never had a brother : 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature. 
Of here and every where. I had a sister. 
Whom the blind waves and. surges have devoured:— 
Of charity, * what kin are you to me ? [7b Viola. 
What countryman ? what name ? what parentage ? 

Vio. Of Messaline : Sebastian was my father i 
Such a Sebastian was my brother too. 
So went he suited to his w^ery tomb : 
If spirits c^n assume both form and suit 
You come to fright us. 

Sdf. A spirit I am, indeed ^ 

But am in that dimension grossly clad. 
Which from the womb I did participate,: 
Were you a woman> as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek. 
And say — Thrice welcome^ drowned Viola ! 

Fio, My father had a mole upon his brow. 

S^. And so had mine, 

Fio. And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had numbered thirteen years. 

Seb, O, that record b lively in my soul ! 
He finished, indeed, his mortal act. 
That day that made my sister thirteen years. 

Vio, If nothing lets* to make us happy both, 



) Out of charity tell me. 

B B ^ 



« Hinders 
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But this my masculine usufp'd attire^ 
Do not embrace me> till each circumstance 
Of place^ time^ fortune, do cohere, and jump. 
That I am Viola : which to confirm, 
1*11 bring 70U to a captain in this town. 
Where lie my maiden weeds 5 by whose gentle hdp 
I was preserved, to serve this noble count : 
All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 
Sd>, So comes it, lady, you have been mistook : 

\T(y Olivia. 

But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid f 
Nor are you therein, by my life, deceived. 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 

Duke. Be not amazM; right noble is his blood.-^ 
If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 
I shall have share in this most happy wreck : 
Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand times, 

[7b Viola. 

. Thou never should'st love woman like to me. 

Vio. And all those sayings will I over-swear \ 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul. 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand } 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 

Vio. The captain, that did bring me first on shore^, 
Hath my maid's garments : he, upon some action, . 
Is now in durance 3 at Malvolio's suit, 
A gentleman, and follower of my lady's. 

on. He shall enlarge him: — ^Fetcb Mai volio hither :— 
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And yet, alas^ now I remember me^ 

They say, poor gentleman^ ke*s much distract 

Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 

A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
trom my remembrance clearly banish'd his.— 
How does he, sirrah ? 

Clo, Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the stave's 
end, as well as a man in his case may do : he has 
here writ a letter to you, I should have given it yoii ■ 
to-day morning ; but as a madman's epistles are no 
gospels, so it skills not much> when they are de- 
livered. 

Oil. Open it, and read it. , 

Clo, Look tlien to be well edified, when the fool 
delivers the madman : — the lord, madam, — 

Oil, How now ! art thou mad ? 

C/o. No, madam, I do but read madness : an your 
ladyship will have it as it ought to be> you must 

allow VQX. 7 

OIL Pr*ythee, read i*thy right wits. 

Clo. So I do, madonna i but to read his right wits^ 
is to read thus: therefore perpend^ ^ my princess, and 
give ear. 

OIL Read it you, sirrah. [To Fabian. ' 

Fab. [reads.] By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, 
and the world shall know it: though you haxe put me 
into darknesSf and given your drunken cousin rule aver 
me, yet haoe I the benefit of my senses as well as your 
ladyship^ I have your own letter that induced me to 
the semblance I put on; v^ith the which I doubt not 



7 VoifiOb * Attend* 
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but to do nty self much rights or you much ghame, TM 
of me as you please. I leave my duty a little unthougkt 
.ofy and speak out of my injury. 

The madly^used Malvolia 

OIL Did he write this ? 
Clo, Ay, madam. 

Duke, This savours not much of distraction. 
Oli, See him delivered, Fabian^ bring him hither. 

lExit Fabian. 

My lord, so please you, these things further thought 
on. 

To think me as well a sister as a wife. 
One day shall crown the alliance on't, so please you. 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 
Duke, Madam, I am most apt to embrace your 
ofier. — 

Your CMster quits you 5 [To Viola.] and, for your 

service done him. 
So much against the mettlfe^ of your sex. 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
And since you call'd me master for so long. 
Here is my hand > you shall from this time be 
Your master's mistress, 

Oli. A sister?-— you are shp. 

Re-enter Fabian, with Malvolio. 

Duke. Is this the madman ? 

on. Ay, my lord, this same : 

H6w now, Malvolio ? 

Mai. Madam, you have done me wrong. 

Notorious wrong. 

9 Frame and constitution. 
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0&*. iHave I, Malvolio? no. 

Mai, Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse thai 
letter : 

You must not now deny it is your hand. 
Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phrase 5 
Or say, 'tis not your seal, nor your invention : 
You can say none of this : Well, grant it then. 
And tell me, in the modesty of honour. 
Why you have ^ven me such clear lights of favour; 
. Bade me come smiling, and cross-garter'd to you. 
To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon sir Toby, and the lighter' people : 
And, acting this in an obedient hope. 
Why have you suflfer*d me to be imprison'd. 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest. 
And made the most notorious geek, ^ and gull. 
That e*er invention play'd on ? teJl me why. 

OIL Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing. 
Though, I confess, much like the character : 
But, out of question, *tis Maria's hand. 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
First told me, thfu wast mad 5 then cam*st in 
smiling. 

And in such forms which here were presuppos'd 
Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be content : 
This practice hath most shrewdly paSs'd upon theej 
But, when we know the grounds and authors of it, ' 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiiF and the judge 
Of thine own qause. ♦ , 

Fab, , Good madam, hear me speak j 

And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come^ 
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Tsunt the condition of this present hour. 
Which I have wonder*d at. In hope it shall net. 
Most freely I confess^ myself, and Toby, 
Set this device against Malvolio here. 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceived against him : Maria writ 
The letter, at sir Toby's great importance ; ' 
In recompense whereof, he hath married her. 
How with a sportfid malice it was follow*d. 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge ; 
If that the . injuries be justly weighed. 
That have on both sides past. 

Oil. Alas, poor fool ! how have they baffled thee! 

Clo. Why, some are bom great, some achieve great" 
nessy and some hare greatness thrown vpon them. I 
was one, sir, in this interlude^ one sir Topas, sir; 
but that's all one: — % the Lord, fool^ I an not 
mad; — ^But do you remember? Madam, why laugh 
you at such . a barren rascal ? an ypu smile mt, he's 
gagg*d: And thus the whirligig of time brings in 
his revenges. 

Mai. I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you. 

[Exit, 

Oil, He hath been most notoriously abus'd. 

Duke. Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace :— 
He hath not told us of the captain yet ; 
When that is known and golden time convents,^ 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls— --Mean time, sweet sister. 
We will not part from hence.— Cesario, come , 



3 Importunacy. ♦Cheated, 5 Shsdl serve. 
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For so you shall be^ while 70U are a man ; 

But> when in other habits you are seen^ 

Orsino*8 mistress^ and his fancy's queen. lExeunt. 

SONG. 

Clo. JVhen that I was and a little tiny boy^ 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy^ 
For the rain it rcdfieth every day. 

But when I came to man's estate, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

'Gainst knave and thief men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came, alas ! to wive. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

By swaggering could I never thrive. 
For the rain it raineth ecery day. 

But when I came wito my bed, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rmn, 

With toss-pots still had drunken head, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

A great while ago the world begun. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 
But that's all one, our play is done, 
' And we'll strive to please you every day, [Exit, 

This play is in the graver part elegant amd easy, and u% 
some of the lighter scenes exquisitely humorous. Ague- 
cheek it drawn with great propriety, hut his character is. 
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in a great measure, that of natural fatuity, and ia tbenfine 
not the proper prey of a satirist. The soliloquy of Malvolig 
ia truly comic; he is betrayed to ridicule merely by hit 
pride. The marriage of Olivia, and the succeeding peri 
plexity, though well enough contrived to divert on the stage, 
wants credibility, and fails to produce the proper instruction 
icquired in the drama, as it exhibits no just picture of life. 

■ |OHM8QN. 
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